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PKEPACE 


The subject “ Western Influence in Bengali 
Literature ” is of general interest for the student 
of modern Bengali life; it has also a special 
interest for those who study the cultural exchange 
between one nation and another. When the 
syllabus for the M.A. Examination in Indian 
Vernaculars was first framed in 1917 for the Calcutta 
University, it was thought important enough to be 
included in the course. My theses on the subject, 
“ Western Influence in Bengali Literature,” and 
‘‘ Growth and Development of Bengali Literature 
under the Influence of Western Culture ” were 
approved for the Premchand Koychand Studentship 
in 1925 and the Jubilee Research Prize in 1927, 
and they have been embodied in the present volume. 

The materials for this aspect of the literary 
history of Bengal in the nineteenth century are to be 
found in many out-of-the-way places; periodicals, 
books and other publications that were printed then 
and have grown scarce now, constitute specimens 
for analysis and scrutiny. The Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishat Library, the libraries at Uttarpara, 
Konnagar and Serampore College, the files of the 
Tattvahodhinl and the Indian Mirror, have been laid 
under contribution for this purpose, and I take this 
opportunity to express my thanks for the courtesy 
shown to me by the authorities concerned. The 
objection, that it is not yet time to work on the lines 
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covered by this hook foi‘ paucity of materials, is not 
worth serious consideration; for sufficient materials 
arc available to justify a systematic study. 

I Irnve tried to consider tfie influence in its 
historical hearings, as far as possible; my aim has 
been to note the main results achieved and to make 
the study comprehensive, rather than elaborate. 
In the majority of cases, I have given English 
translation of my own of Bengali passages cited in 
the hook, and for Bengali verses I have given 
corresponding English versions, without committing 
the absurdity of versifying in English. In the 
transcription of proper names, I have tried to be 
consistent without seriously disturbing the con- 
vention. 

My sincere thanks are due to my colleagues, 
friends and students who have helped in looking 
over the proof-sheets and preparing tlie index; to 
Mr., A. C. (ihatak, M.A., Superintendent, Calcutta 
University Press, and his Staff, for their sympathetic 
co-operation; and to my friends. Professor Pramatha 
Nath Sarkar, M.A., of the City College, Calcutta, 
and Sj. Brajendra Nath Banerji, whose suggestions 
were lielpful in various ways. 


AsUTOSH BmiiDlNG, 
September, 1932. 


Priyaranjan Sen. 
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WESTERN INFL,UENCE IN 
BENGALI LITERATURE 


CHAPTER I 

Bengali Literature before Western Influence 

1. An Inlrodiicfory Snrrcij. 

Id the histo’y of Bengal, the present century 
of the Cli''istian era is invested witli great 
iinportanc'', indicating as it does a landmark in the 
growth and development of the country, which has 
secured to it recognition and a place of honour in 
the world, in art, in literature, and in the natural 
sciences. A general cultural renaissance seems to 
have been brougiit about. In the face of the 
achievements, it is necessary to scrutinise and 
examine carefully the tendencies of thought and the 
literary expressions of the people of the jjrovince, 
and to ascertain, in relation to the past, liow far the 
present conditions have been brought about by in- 
fluences operating from outside. Bengal and 
England— the interplay of their tendencies and 
currents of thought— luther, the latter influencing 
the former — present a curious sight for the critic 
and student of culture. The facts are indeed strik- 
ing. In the Census Report for 1921 wo find this 
comment : 

“It is indeed remarkable that in a country 
where but 18 per cent of the males aged 5 and over 
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can road and A^rite their own language as many as 
34 per cent should have acquired as much profi- 
ciency also in a foreign language. Yet this is the 

case in Bengal.* Bengalis educated in English 

appreciate the facilities Avhich the language gives 
them, especially in the expression of abstract ideas 
and in common speech they lard their conversation 
in Bengali Avith a plethora of English abstract 
nouns. ”t This reflects, in a manner, that the 
greatest change AATOught in the Bengali temper 
during the last century has been due to various 
extraneous influences marshalled and brought to 
bear upon it. There has been a transformation, of 
far-reaching import it may be, quick and sudden 
even it Ave think in terms of centuries, ddiis change 
in the angle of vision has mused interest in Aviators 
and thinkers. Speculation has been rife as to the 
ultimate outcome of this impact. Lord Ronaldshay 
remarks that the issue is “ of incalculable import- 
ance to mankind. Its study is of alisorbing interest 
and is too large a subject to be undertaken here.”j; 

sjlt has been assumed by some that the east is 
in most respects, if not all, inferior to the AAX'st, and 
that Avesternisation is the goal toAvards Avhicli Benga-l 
should move. It has been assumed again that the 
east is spiritually superior to the AA'(\st, that India 
is “ the cradle of the human faith and thought;” 

the old spirit of India is dead ; Ave are a decaying 
race, and the materialism of the Avest has hastened 
this decay.” Some are emphatically of opinion 
that the tAvo are as asunder as the jioles in all ideals 

* Census ot India, 1921, A^)l. V, Fart I, p. 2?)6. 

i Ihid, p. 298. 

I A Bird’s Eye View of India, p. 115. 
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of life ; while others, and among them the greatest 
thinkers, have asserted that we should adopt the 
learning of the wi st hut retain the ideals of the east. 
“ Western civilisation, however valuable as a facdor 
ill the progress of mankind, should not supersede, 
much less be permitted to destroy the vital elements 
of our civilisation."* Some have remarked that this 
westernisation is a passing jihase while others 
believe in the peiinaneiicy of such contribution of 
the west. While admitting tlie partial truths that 
underlie all the above apparently hasty gene’'alisa- 
tions, w'c cannot but point to a fact so apt to be lost 
sight of in the midst of such controversies, and that 
is, the breath of life' passes over and moulds both 
the east and tlie west. 

One of the ways to measure the result of this 
contact is to turn to literature, which is an organ of 
expression of the national mind, sure though subtle 
in its ivorking. To understand and study and 
appreciate either the literature which is one of .the 
invahulble tests of culture or the culture itself, it is 
necessai’y to take stock of the forces that have bc'en 
^'it work. The influence of the 'west has worked on 
the vernacular literature and left some tangible re- 
sults which it will be our task liere in this essay to 
ascertain and Aveigh. 

Tile subject has long attracted thinkers ; the 
late Mr. Barada Charan Mitra of the Bengaf Judi- 
cial Service, himself a scholar and poet, had Avritten 
an article on the influence of English Literature on 
Bengali in the Calcutta Review as early as 1885 ; Sir 
(then Mr.) Brajendra Nath Seal in his New Essa^js 

't’ Sir AButosb Mooknrjec. Convocaiion Address, March, 1922. 
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in Criiicism ulso toucheil upon it ; Sasanka Molian 
Sen in his Bumjabnnl incidentally dwells on it. 
Sayyid Abdul Latif of the Osiuania University, 
Hyderabad, had worked out liis thesis for the docto- 
rate in the University of London on the ajialogous 
subject of the influence of Englisli upon Urdu 
Literature. Nor should we allow oui'selves to forgc't 
Mr. P. N. Bose's i-eniarkahle hook Hindu Cirili- 
saiion under British Rule, luoie j)articularly the 
third volume which deals with the lutellectual con- 
dition of Hindu India under British Kule (189()) ; 
it is much to he regretted that the learned author’s 
project of the fourth volume flealing with the lite- 
raiy changes was not ])ut in execution ; the fact 
remains that the subject has not been systematically 
and with any degree of thorougliness investigated, 
and this Avant is sought to be sup))]ied here. 

Tlic task Avould have been easy if the different 
thi’eads that make up literatui’c could he unravelled 
without much difficulty ; hut it is a matter of ex))e- 
rience that the threads are not so easy to untwist. 
Ho far as Bengal is concerned, the history of the. 
coimtry has yet to be reconsti'ucted . Thei’o is no 
properly constituted history of the pre-Pathan period. 
TIu' edifice of history is to be built brick by hi'ick 
and sucIj bricks are to be pi'ocured from literatiu'e, 
fi'om inscriptions, from other sources, whatever 
these miglit be. No doubt attempts have been made, 
and will be made, in this diicction ; but the final 
success of such attempts is still a long way off. The' 
step from wild guesses to positive knowledge is 
fraught with various entanglements. When we 
deal with the nineteenth century and after — the 
period whicli we want to study — we tread, however, 
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on firiner ground find i'or tlie purpose of this essay 
v\e need not be deterred by tJie lack of a coraprelien- 
sive and detailed history of the country, however^ 
useful such a knowledge might be Bengal has not 
merely come in contact with England ; it is the case 
of the infusion or accoKsi''n of new' force and strength 
through this contact wdth the literature, the 
thoughts of England. With regal'd to the statement 
that India has not yet ome>'ged out of this foreign 
influence', it may be pertinently asked, Is India still 
in transition? Apart from the fact that each age 
has its own valuations to make and that few esti- 
mates arc to be considered as final, it may still be 
asked, Is she still so much — so vei-y much — in tran- 
sition as to baffle; scrutiny, examination and 
analysis? After 150 ye'ars of English domination, 
Bengal may be believed to have' ek'veloped her own 
tenelencie's and overgreiwn, to a certain extent at 
le'ast. the tutelage e)f England in the elomain of cid- 
ture. 

We [iropose in this essay to find out, first of all, 
the* gene'ral characteristics of the Bengali literature, 

, just as they were, prior to its westernisation. Unless 
w(' find eiiit these, w'c do not know the material on 
wdiich the influence has worked, and consequently 
cannot measure or form a correct idea of such in- 
fluence. When we have taken this first step, have 
ascertained the general characteristics of old and 
media'val Bengali literature, it w'ill he our business 
to point out how the thoughts and expressions and 
ideas of the w’est filled the national mind, in short,* 
the gatewaays or rather the channels of influence 
should then be explored. Only then may we hope to 
indicate the results of w'estern influence with as 
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mud) siirenoss of'toiicli us possible wlien speaking of 
literature or any other art which is subtle in its 
Avorking. Literature, only for t])e purpose of 
analysis and criticism, may be viewed as made uj) 
of form and spirit; and if there has been, really 
speaking, any tangible result, it may relate either 
to form or to spirit or to both, and W(' are under the 
necessity of examining both. As regards form, 
again, works may be eitlier in prose or iji verse, and 
we can tuiai first to one and then to the otlier in our 
investigations. As regards the literary spirit, we 
may take up one by one tlie attitude of the particu- 
lar literature in reference to man, to natui^, to God 
or religion and the results of our enquiry will give 
us an idea as to the extent of the influence of the 
western thought, and unfold to oui’ view the gi'owth 
or development of Bengali literature undei' the 
influence of v'estern culture. 

c 

II . Charactemik‘!< of Bemjuli Lilcralurc prerioitti 
to WcMerii Infhuncv. 

Before, then, we can determine oi' even inves- ■ 
tigate into the possible western influence on the 
literature of Bengal, it is incumbent on us to find 
out its general characteristics prior to the o})eration 
of any such influence. For this purpose it is cer- 
tainly not necessary to range through the vast region 
of Bengali literature from the earliest period to the 
nineteenth century; our purpose will be served if, 
in this world of changing tastes and fasliions, we 
keep our attention confined to books that have a per- 
manent literary value, for they tell us of things that 
proceed from the heart of the nation. Let us ignore 
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the frotl) and dive dee]> and looh to things that 
]-cally matter, and then we shall find that the minor 
tendencies we may safely overlook, only the major 
Ave cannot but notice ind attcmd to The chronology 
of Bengali books, hoM'evcr, has not yet been made 
out Avith precision and accuracy, but that need 
not hamper us in ou.r study of the subject ; Ave are 
not just noAA iiaicing the 'listory of Bengali litera- 
ture, rigoi'ously ernployt'd in observing the propei- 
sequence of authors, liooks and movements ; aa^c are 
merely concei'iied heia' Avith finding out its domi- 
nant characteristics before it was stdqected to the 
AA'ostern influence and developed tendencies Avhich 
'it had not }et posst'ssed. 

In tiK' first place, it is to be noticed that Avhat 
dominates old and mediu'val Bengali literature is the 
note of religion. Shftnyapurdn, one of the earliest 
books,* is modelled on the sci'iptnres or rather books 
of religious procedure, of religious rites, and is also 
a combination of history and theology. Krishna- 
Idrtan contains snatches of real poetry and is main- 
ly erotic from end to end ; but even tliis has recourse 
to the Bhdgaral and its mythology for its frame- 
Avork. Then again, the Vaishnav Avorks Avhich 
occupy the majoi' portion of the field breathe a lofty 
air far removed from this A\'ork-a-day Avorld. Numer- 
ous are the Avorks of noble sentiment and pious 
devotion composed by Vaishnavs in elegant verse, 
even to name them is a considerable task ; but they 
are explicitly meant to preach and extol the name of 


* An examination of tlio hook reveals it to have been composed 
by different authors and at different times, the earliest stretching to 
c. 13th cent.— Prof. J. C. Bay. p. 08, Sahitya-Parishat-Patrika, Vol. 88. 
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(kxl and to cx})lain divine love in tlieij' own way. 
The Mangal Kavyas, which next claim attention, 
'have a definite purpose to serve, to introduce and 
propagate a certain cult, and this motive is apparent 
on the surface. Sometimes there are elaborate in- 
vocations, sometimes there are none. In the 
Cliandiinangol by Kavikankan published by the 
('aleutta University, as many as one hundred and 
six pages ai'e occupied with invocations and cosmo- 
gony. There are salutations in verse offered to 
Uanesh, Suryya, Srichaitanya, Mahadev, Chandi, 
laikshmi, Saraswati, Shukadevand again toGanesh, 
this one running parallel to the first invocation. It 
is an extreme instance no doubt, but none the less 
a strong indication of the prevailing tendency. Away 
from the invocations, when we have dipped into the 
volume we find that there is something common in 
the plot and motive ; that somebody of divine oiagin 
— Ipdra’s son or follower of, say, Uurga — has beem 
born as man oi- woman througii some curse and at 
the expiry of the period limiting the curse, his or her 
return to heaven is assured ; life on earth is but an 
episode, always with some definite object which is 
accomplished in the end. This feature of the 
Mangal Kavyas is to be seen even in such a pro- 
fessedly worldly book as VidijCisundar. At the very 
end of the book when Sundar went home with the 
bride Vidya and paid meet adoration to the goddess 
Kali, she appeared before him and said to the 
couple : 


C'Stal CTla 
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Ji'W'TS 'sitirtc^ ^fwl II * 

“ You are my servants, man and maid, born 
to this earth through a curse, and you have published 
my mangal song (establislied my beneficence). The 
worship has found publicity ; now come to live in 
heaven, you have satisfied me in various ways.” 

Then, at the end oi- sometimes in the begin- 
ning of a poem, there are, informations about the 
family and lineage of the poet and it all concludes 
with a prayer for the well-being of the poet and his 
descendants : 

c%3r 

( ^f^«| 5\|t, i2r«hl '?t*f, ^8 ; 

‘‘ Bless, 0 Great God, the descendant of Siva- 
ram : O Three-eyed, protect his sons and grand- 
'sons.” 

The metaphysical portion is an occasional 
feature ; it dwells on how the world was evolved or 
rather created out of the primal elements, it treats 
of the Adideva and the Adidevi, mahat, ahamkara, 
panchabhxita, and so on and on till, in the Chamll- 
mangal (Kavikankan), we get to Daksha and his 
abusing Siva and the consequent rout of his party. 
The impulse to write in verse is a divine call, the 
poet feels ignorant and shy and then there is a vision 

Bharatchandrer Gravifidvali (Bammati edition), p. 112, 

2 
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and in the vision he receives commands, e.g., in the 
Annadamangal : 

c«tc? I 

irf^i ^5i It 

^ It * * 

CTtU ^ (3t^ II 

* ^ ^ 

'siWii f *ft^ 'm ■^«ri ^ II 

m cJit^ ’ftc^ I 

CT c»[ 'srfRCHf II 

til^S ^f?I 'iSI^TSt^ ^ fw»)1 I 

C*!^ ?lf55l1 II * 

At the end of the night, Mother Annapurna 
spoke to Bharat in a dream and in the guise of his 

mother ‘ I wish you to give me pleasure by 

song.’ Annada said, ‘ My son, do not he afraid, 

the dumb speaks through my grace. You will wit- 
ness my blessing as you begin the; book ; whatever 
you will say will be a song, you will be taught in 
joy.’ Saying this, she took up Amrifa food and fed 
him with it ; by the strength of that Bharat (wn- 
posed this poem.” 

Thus we find that in the invocation, in the out- 
line or plot of the story, in the motive, in the cosmo- 
gony, even in the poet’s calling, the note of piety and 
religion is to be heard clear and unmistakable, com- 
pelling attention in spite of the realistic elements in 
the books. 


* Bharatchavdrer Granihavali (Basnwati edition), p. 7. 
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As the religious texts w’ere mostly composed in 
Sanskrit, it is no wonder that the infincncr of the 
rhissical language should be felt, in the vernacular, 
d’he hict 'd' the case warrants more than this, due' 
partly to the pjesence ol' excellent literary models in 
the older lajiguage. For tlie most part the meditfeval 
literature grew up under the iostering care and 
genial influence of Sanskrit. How many of the 
hooks ai’e translations, sometimes of the letter and 
.sometimes of the thought contained in Sanskrit 
books! Even if we except the Ramayan and the 
Mahabharuf, wliat about the, numerous translations 
or amplifications of verses from the Bhagavat ! Srl- 
krishnaetlds, SnkrishnarAjay, Snkrishnamangal 
(by Mcdhabacharvya), Gorinclaniangal (Kavi- 
chandra), Krishnainangal (Jiban (fliakravarti) all 
enumerated b)- Amulyacharan ^ddyabllushan in his 
})reface to SnkrishnavildH* are merely a few names 
to reckon with. Some again take their plot from 
Sanskrit story books, c-g., Mrigalubrlha-Samvad 
by Ram Raja — preface, page 5, or Mrigalubdha by 
Dvija Ratideva — preface, page 3. “ The story of 

Mrigalubdha is merely an adaptation of some 
Sanskrit book.” 

The Vaishnav poets contribute in no small 
degree to the excellence of the literary output but 
many of their padas are striking examples of the 
rhetorical definitions contained in noted Sanskrit 
books on Alamkara. Such terms as 

etc., have been amply illustrated in their various 
shades of meaning and setting, regularly and 


* Publication No. 65 of the Banglya-Sahitya-Parisliat. 
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thoroughly, as in a Sanskrit treatise on rlietorieal 
devices. Old Bengali writers turned to Sanskrit for 
source and inspiration, used Sanskilt mottoes and 
there are frequent reminiscences or echoes of classi- 
cal piirases. in the Krishnaklrtan, for example, w(' 
find two or foui- lines of Sanskilt verse set in heix* 
and thei'e to add a point or embellish, though with 
doubtful effect and though there is very little vailety 
in the turn-out of such lines. Sometimes the ten- 
dency j’an to extremes, resulting in forced constiaic- 
tions. Sri Sri Chaltaniia CharitdntrUa by Krishna- 
das Kaviraj begins with a string of lifteen verses or 
dokaa composed in Sanskrit, and the first few eba))- 
ters are fully spent in elucidating and exjilaining 
them. The learned author quotes freely from all 
classes of books — the references arc given Iw him — 
the Bhfigarat, Sridhara Swami’s commentary 
thereto, — Brahniusainhitd, EkddadiltoHni, V’kUkj- 
dhainddhura, GJtd, Bhdrdrthddlpikd , Bhakti- 
rafidnirUusindlni , U jjralanll(una)ii , Viskniipurdn, 
Brihad-Claiilanilya-fanlru, Goritidii-IjlldnirUa , Lali- 
taniddhaca and many others. The very plan is 
Sanskritic, c.<j., on page 2, Bangahad edition, we 
get 

Thifj is in strict conformity with the ))ractice in 
Sanskrit books, and the principle enunciated here is 
a Bengali rendering of the statement in Sanskrit, 
too well known to require repetition. Thus we find 
that the stamp of Sanskrit is clear on the vernacular 
literature. All things considered, this influence has 
proved a helpful asset to the cause of the vernacular. 
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May not the comparative loch hf prose in old 
and inediteval Bengali be traced to the indiiencc of 
Sanskrit, wliere also prose works are dis])roportion- 
ately few? ft is true no doubt tb.it the pada-rasa- 
sfir * of Niniananda Das bas prose pados along 
witli verses ; in the Shilnyapurdn vve have here and 
there lines in prose serving as links ; in this connec- 
tion it will not 1)0 t)iit of place to say that such inser- 
tions of shoi't fragments of prose were in evidence in 
po])ular Sanskrit works like the Mahubhdrat and in 
vogue in Indo-Traniao times, and are also to be 
found in tlie hymns of the Rig-Veda, in the verse 
scriptures of the Buddhists as well as in the (lathas 
of the Parsis. Prof. Meillet in his lecture on the 
composition of the (lathas, delivered in 19-25 at the 
npsala Pniversity, remarked on this feature of the 
literature of the times and suggested an cx))lanation : 

The Buddhist style of composition, in prose 
for the explanations, in verse for all that which >s 
expressive and piopc-r to be formulated with force, 
is i)ot the only thing of its kind in the Indo-European 
world. It is an old usage which is found again and 
iigain.”t Some Sahajiya works were written in 
])rose ; in his Introduction to the Studg of the Post- 
Chaitanya Sahajigd Cult ((Calcutta ITniversity, 1927) 
Mr. Manindra Mohan Bose has given a valuable 
bibliography of Sahajiya literature. Of the 79 books 
named and described there, 14 are in prose ; e.gT, 
GnnCdmihd, Chandidas ’ Chaitya-Rupa-Prdpti; 
Updsana-putal, etc. It should be noted here that 
all these Sahajiya books that have been considered 

Sfihityn-Parisliai-Patrikaj i32J B.S. 
f Meillet, Avestan Gathas (Tr. by Sen), p. 26. 
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by Mr. Bose were concerned witJ) ])hilosoplncal, 
theological or ritual matter, and were post- 
C'Jiaitanya in date ; the rcmeinbrance of this should 
bi’ing in the right perspective and tljcn it would 
apj)eaT- how few' in pj'oportion these Sahajiya prose 
works w’eie. This establishes more firmly tlian 
ever that the prevailing form was verse, not prose, 
in old and mcdiicval Bengali. 

All literatures are in their earliest stage musi- 
cal, spontaneous, without any. consciousness of 
literature as such. They have no idea of their own 
growth. The historical sense has not grown to 
them in that stage. Hence criticism has always 
been hut a late growth of the literary faculty. In 
English literature we come upon criticism of a most 
rudimentary sort only in the Ihth century, and not 
earlier; the previous works do not deal with any 
literary development. Bengali is no exception to 
this general state of things and it does not attain to 
the’ self-reflecting or critical stage before it has come 
under western influence and stood before various 
literary models other than its own. There is a con- 
siderable amount of descriptive, narrative, biographi- 
cal, and even theological w'ritings in the J8th cen- 
tury and before, but not critical. It had not then 
come to a position from which it might view' itself 
as literature, pure and simple. The conception of 
a history of literature or of w'hat may be termed 
literary growth or development was unknowm to it 
and consideration of literary movements would have 
been an impossible task. It may be suggested that 
its religious nature had partly stood in the w'ay of 
the growth of this critical faculty. This does by 
no means overlook the faculty -of criticism, which 
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makes itself evident in the selecifon, compilation 
and preparation of the padas of various poets in the 
hands of scribes and individual men of letters. But • 
that amounts to saying that the critical faculty i^; 
never wholly absent for long ’ii any literature and 
it does not explain away the absence of works of 
literary criticism in the language. It might be 
that here also Sanskrit works of a cognate nature, 
still holding the ground for their thoroughness and 
subtlety in their grasp of the principles of literary 
criticism, did not allow this want to be felt much. 
In this connection we have also to admit that the 
invocations prefacing the works of the poets in 
general and addiessed to their pi'edccessors in the 
art I'cvcal certain amount of historical and critical 
sense. When all this is said, the fact remains that 
comparatively .speaking, Bengali literature, even so 
late as the first half of the nineteenth century, was 
deficient in works of literary criticism, historicailly 
tracing the growth of Bengali literature or any 
part of it, discussing any particular work or any 
individual author, or dealing with the philosophical 
treatment of literature in general. 

Old and medi;eval Bengali seems to have been 
considered inferior to Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian, 
which were thought to be languages of culture and 
were meant for tlie higher classes. Prfikrita or 
Pardkrita is the term applied to the vernacular, in 
the sense that it was meant for the common folk. 
This presents a parallel to the case in Europe where 
Latin was the honoured language and the vernacu- 
lars were relegated 'to a secondary place. Even now 
the trammels of classicism and the influence of 
classical literature are hard to shake oft' in certain 
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parts of Eiirojx^. Hence all religious reformers, 
^sjiecially those who souglit to create a new faith, 
looked to the vernacular for propaganda purpose, 
and it was long before it could claim equal atten- 
tion with the classical language. Thus each religious 
movement in Bengal synchronised with a period of 
literary activity in the vernacular tongue. The con- 
tact with the western litenaturcs widened the out- 
look still further, though it must bo confessed with 
a brief spell of enchantment when it was thought the 
proper thing even to dream in English ; hut at last 
Bengali literature has been invested with an im- 
portance which it lacked befoi’e. 

Tn contrast to the Sanskritic domination, but 
united in language, in sentiment and in method of 
composition to the main currents of old and mediaeval 
Bengali literature, stands out the folk-literature, 
the ballad literature of the country which sings of the 
weal and woe of the people — their freedom in the 
chofee of their mates, the oppression of the poor by 
the rich, the intense devotion of the wife to the 
husband, tlie sudden conversion of wicked men 
through contact with a person of saintly character. 
Many of the ballads are brilliant poetic achieve- 
ments, written in a straightforward style and shed- 
ding a light on the villixge communities of Bengal, 
the light of poetic imagination. The discovery 
of these ballads is a distinct contribution to 
our knowledge of Bengali literature as it 
flourished in the dark corners of the country. 
This ballad literature has not been thoroughly 
explored as yet, but judging by the Mymensingh 
Ballads which might serve for a specimen, or even 
considering these ballads by themselves as forming 
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a distinct In-ancti of Bengali lik’i-ature, we are 
(‘iititled to believe in its existcjice and to form some 
idea of its nature. While speaking of the Sanskritic 
influence on the; literature of Bengal in the pre- 
British days, it is but reasonable to point out that 
there is thus the })ossjbility of a vast literature in 
the country almost entindy free from it and originat- 
ing in the spontaneous impulse of natural, born 
poets to sing in verse the remaikable occurrences of 
the locality in the environment in wliich they have 
bei'n born and bred. 

However we might thus try to point out the 
general characteristics of Bengali literature, it is 
still impossible to point definitely to its essence. The 
community which could sometimes in its career 
evolve a new system of logic, a new system of social 
jurisprudence, a new doctrine of philosophy, a new 
aspect of the Vaishnav faith, could liardly fail to be 
critical in its outlook, though few were the occasions 
when that critical .spirit expressed itself in literafure. 
Bengali literature in those dcays — how did it re- 
flect the Bengali spirit as an expression of the 
Bengali community? The answer is yet to come — 
from the future student who would study Bengali 
literature in close relation to the group of people 
speaking the language. Meanwhile we have to be 
satisfied to guide ourselves by the light of the general 
characteristics referred to above. 

Coming close to the period just before western 
influence began to act, if we review the century just 
preceding the period of western influence, we find 
that as we leave the 18th century behind us we feel 
the presence in the literary region of a certain spirit 
of decadence though there is much brilliance 

3 
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in it. Tlie acknowledged master is Bliaratchandra 
(1712-60), the prince of those who have j)erfect con- 
, trol over tlie machinery of words, in whose hands 
the words sway and tremble, hut the theme reveals 
the decadent nature within ; only the corruptions of 
the society are treated as fit subjects for representa- 
tion. There was again a period of glory for 
Nabadwip, — in the construction of the tempk's, in 
the finances of the state, in the prosperity of the clay- 
modelling industries and also of the weaving indus- 
tries. And the Bengali muse is busy rolling out 
verses descriptive of the physical charms of beauti- 
ful maidens ! The fault lay in having recourse to 
exaggerated descriptions so much so that sometimes 
the wood was apt to be lost in thi' trees and the 
charms heaped upon one another failed to create life, 
to present a vivid impression of the bi'antiful [lerson 
intended to be depicted. Poets vied with one 
anpther in dressing out the story of Vidya and 
Sundar. The Sanskrit poets were themseh'es n's- 
trained in the use of similes, but their disciples writ- 
ing in the vernacular wanted to improve u})on them 
and laid the colours thick so as to smudge the picture.' 
Literature of the period mainly consisted in the 
courtly poetry breathed in the atmosphere' of the 
Nabadwip Court and translated into writing by 
Bharatchandra, though the lightness of his touch 
and some of his other excellences — his literary 
tricks, as it were— shine in many of the lightsome, 
briskly moving verses of the Tvaviwallas who stretch 
even beyond the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Books like the Gangahhakti-tarangim or the Hari- 
lila were written away from the bustle of the court 
life, in the quiet of the far-off villages. Kalikrishna 
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(iuithor of the Koniinl-huiudr) aiicl Kasik- 
ehandni Ray (aullior of the JUxuifCirfi) were j)o\ver- 
fiil follower's of Bliaratcliandra in tiie literary art, 
wliich filtered down lo Kavi wallas like Ram Rasn, 
Ramdulal, Antony Feringee, Gopal Oriya, and the 
Pdnchalis of Dasn Rry vviiose life (1804-57) ex- 
tends far into the period wliich includes a substantial 
portion of oui' studies. Bengali literatui'e can boast 
of much good poetiy coinpostvl in thef;e days, but the 
achievement was in the direction of better 
mechanism, a freer language ratlier than anything 
else, and (wen the ovei'-ornamented stories of illicit 
lov(' may be I'cgarded as distinct advances tow'ards 
secularisation, however disguised by a religious 
pur|)ose. I'he songs of Ramprasad, of Ridhti Babu 
(1741-1834) and of Ham Thakur (1738-1813) point 
to a period of literary activity of some sort in wliich 
the lyric muse winged its Might with little or no im- 
jiedinieiit, though iiuiis w'ere the favourite ligure of 
speech resorted to. 

Prom w'hat has been said above it will be easy 
to understand that Bengali literature suH'ered from 
great limitations in its subject-matter, in its spirit, 
no less than in its style of writing — in literary 
form. The fostering care of religion, the inMuence 
of the classical Sanskrit literature, the total absence 
of w'orks of literary criticism, the practical absence 
of works of prose, — all these go far to support the 
statement about its limitations. The comparative 
decadence in the latter half of the 18th century was 
due to two reasons : There was a tenpiorary deartli 
— a lull — of imagination, puns and alliterations 
were favourite resources, sometimes they formed the 
entire stock-in-trade of an aspirant after poetic 
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fame. Again, politically tlio country was in a 
tumult and things were unsettled, and no M'ork of 
any worth had therel'ore been composed. Tint this, 
after all, is a doubtful theory — for jiolitical unn'st 
sometimes affects literature, sometimes it does not, 
“'and until we find out the reason for the temporary 
dearth of imagination, we ai'rive at no reasonable 
explanation. The decadi'nce is, however, a fact and 
we have to accept it. At this stage of the literature 
it had to come in contact with wi'stc'rn models and 
western ideas. The vernacular literature had come 
across an apparently inexhaustibh' treasure-house 
which it could safely draw ujion at will with great 
profit to itself. The poverty of themes and techni- 
que was to be removed by the accession of stiainge 
wealth, though — who knows? — there would have 
been some development at least, iiuk'pendent of any 
extraneous or foi'eign influence. 

HI. Influence,^ in B<ni(i(iri Literal lire 
other than Western. 

It was not the case that Bengali literature had 
been wliolly untouched by other influences before it 
came in contact with tlie Best. The Buddhist in- 
fluence has to be reckoned with, chronologically the 
first to act. According to MM. Hara Prasad 
Sastri, at least from 900 A.l). to the invasion of 
Bengal by the Muhammadans there bois a literature 
in Bengal largely coloured by Buddhistic tendencies. 
Whether it brs Bengali oi' not is the concern of the 
pliilologist : MM. Hastri bus of opinion that it 
B’as Bengali, and he went still further; he said : 
“ Even the 8aiva Yogi sect Bo'ote in Bengali " — 
B'liich seems a hazardous statement to make, on 
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account of the ])aucilY of inaterinl on which to build 
and his argunicnt a))])arcntly is, that as they wrote 
in Sanskrit tliey must liave written in Bengali ns 
well. ^ ^ ’ttci! CT, CWt 

(3^1^ TWiTbi'S 

I ( >iwt*R, ^ :5'3^'S I ) 

Th(' statement may he ventured that they 
must have written many books m Bengali, just as 
they have written books in Sanskrit.” He defi- 
nitely menlions a book in Bengali Vormnaratnuhir 
— Idje Ai't of Description — written by the poet 
.fyotirisvar Kavikankanacharyya tvho attended the 
court of Raja Hari Sinha of Mithila in 1300. Until 
we have the'book iti print we cannot say anything in 
reference^ to its contents and nature. With regard 
to the Buddhistic tendencies and their influence on 
Bengali literature, it still remains to be established 
that the Bengali language bad then emerged outy)f 
its prokrific stage and the help of the philologist is 
indispensably necessary in discussijig the question. 
W(‘ are no doubt quite free in holding that there 
were Buddhistic tendencies influencing the Bengali 
mind and the questions whicli arise in this connec- 
tion are ; 

(i) How long bad Bengal been a country 

name? 

(//) How old is Bengali language and 

literature? 

(Hi) What are these Buddhistic tendencies 

that have influenced the Bengali 
literature, as asserted by some 

scholars? 
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(/) TIk' word V(ni</<i if not mentioned in tli(' 
Vcdic Samiiitas and early Vedie literatinv still 
oeeiirs in tlie Alliand Veda Jdi rif<liif<lil(i , in conjune- 
tion with the word Maf/ddlia ; hut in the later Vedic 
literalin'e such as the AiUtreyit Hrdliiiiana it is men- 
tioned hy itself as a country field hy a barbarian 
tribe ; it has struck many scholars with surpi'ise 
that in spite of the fact that Magadha in its 
immediate neighhoiirliood was the place chosen for 
sowing' the new-fangled doctrines of Huddha, Bengal 
iinds no mention in the eaidy Buddhist literature. 
Mr. Jt. (h Majumdar who discusses the situation in 
his History of the Hoiyati LanyiKiye is of opinion 
tJiat Banya was not colonised hy the Aryans 
till the ()th century B.C. Relying (in tiadition 
and a very fragmentary application of linguistic 
jiala'ontology, it has been held as an estab- 
lished fact that long hefori' th(' Buddhist 
faith worked out its way, N ijay Sinha of 
Bengal sailed ovi'r to Ceylon and colonised it in 
tlie Aryan fashion (B. C. Majumdar's History of 
the Bent/dli Ldiiyddye, page 2)5).* Mr. Majumdar 
also mentions Bimgal as sending out a powerful 
colony to far-off Annani not later than the 7th cen- 
tury ]3.('. — the leader “ Liieh-loiii " having been 
described as coming over from a country known as 
Bony-long." 'Phus a case is made out for Ifengal 
as a country-name as early as the 7th centinw B.C. 
at least, and independent of any Aryan influenci' or 
rule. 

* Dr. S. K. Cliatlerji in liis Origin and Dcvelopntftni of the Hnt- 
gali Language, Vol. I, })p. 72-78, rejectw the theory of Ceylon Iteiri};' 
colonised or eonqnerred hy Vijaya, and links Benj^al to Gnjrnt , hut lie 
admits that after Asoka, the two cowntries, Bengal and Ceylon, hecaine 
“very intimate” through trade. 
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(/i) Rut tliis early origin cannAt be claimed for 
Bengali language and literature. Mr. Suslul 
Kumar Cliakravarti in liia Vnishnnp Sahitya men- 
tions the seventh century as the period that saw the 
birth of Bengali literature. But unfortunately 
this theory has yet to be substantiated. Tn the very 
beginning of his Introduction to his most valued 
work on the Or'ufin and Depelojmicnt of the Penyali 
Lnnynaeie, Dr. S. K. Chatterji says that as an in- 
dependent and ch.'iracterised language, or rather, as 
a distinct dia-lect group Bengali has been in existence' 
for nearly ten cei^turie's. Dr. Chatterji has shown 
in his book (p. H2) tlu' broad lines along which the 
Tndo-Ary;in speech became transformed into Bengali. 
It is only u’hen we come to the fourteenth century 
that we find the provincial vernaculars, Maithili and 
Bengali and Oriya, differentiated, — c.q. the 
language of the KrishnokJrtan and that of the Puri 
inscriptions. In his book on the Origin and Dei'jp- 
lopment of the Bengali Language, for the sake' of 
convenience he divides the langu.age into three 
periods : in the formatixe or old Bengali period 
(c. 950-1200 A.C.) Bengali literature was just 
feeling its way, and we may say definitely that the 
Charyds formed a jrart of the new literature, which 
“ possibly ” further consisted of similar songs on 
Radha and Krishna, and of some hymns .and ballads 
which last were the sources later of such poems as 
Cropi-chandr-a, Dharma-mangal, Lakhindar and 
Behula, Srimanta and K.alketu t.ales. The literary 
output in these years is very scanty ; — a number of 
place-names in inscriptions and old books, beginning 
from the first h.alf of the 5th century .A.D., but 
hardly of any value (see R, D, Banei’jee’s The Palos 
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of Betu/oJ, pp. 87-90) ; a glossary of over 300 words 
))repare(l by a Bengali pandit about 1159 A.D. ; most 
important of all, some 47 or 50 songs called Charyd- 
padas oi' Charyds. In commenting upon MM. H. P. 
Sastri’s Buddhist Songs and Lyrics, Dr. Cbatterji 
says that “ the dialect of the Caryas alone is old 
Bengali.” This has been disputed and the Charydft 
have been claimed to be in Oriya, though with ex- 
tremely doubtful success. ((Jtkal Sdhitya, 1333 B.S.) 
Practically speaking, then, these only may be said 
to have been composed under Buddhist influence. 

iiii) But what directly bears on our subject is 
the question of the nature of this influence, if there 
was any influence at all. The dohds oi' lyrics are full 
of allusions to the doctrines, and it is not wide of the 
mark to guess that such doctrines as were so alluded 
to were fairly popular. One of the three principal 
doctrines was known as Bangali — Abadhuti, Chan- 
dali and Bangali. Buddhadeva has come down to 
the masses to-day as Dharma Thakur and tens of 
thousands worship him, if not millions, in the dis- 
tricts of Hughli, Midnapur, Birbhum, Bankura and 
Manbhum. Dr. D. C. Sen describes the Natha- 
dharma as a composite product of ‘‘ Buddhism and 
Saivaism.” The Sunyapurdn, the Gorahshavijay 
and the Mayndmatn Gdn are books that betray if 
not the presence of tlu* Buddhist at least the exist- 
ence of an allied faith. Coming to Buddhism proper, 
MM. H. P. Sastri has d(‘monstrated that it 
did not die with the advent of the Muham- 
madans into this country ; he mentions how 
even in a manuscript penned in 1289 A.D. named 
Pancharakshd there have been found five separate 
treatises on Buddhism : how there is in 
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Cambridge a j)alm-loal mnnuscri|)t in Bengali 
dated 1440 on K(\hi-ch(t1; m-tanl rn ; how even so late 
as 1431 in a commentary on Avtarakosha there are 
references to Buddhism (77<c Ndrduan, Pans, 
1322 B.S.). Quietly, pcrliaps, but surely Buddhism 
has preserved and maintained iis life in Bengal, and 
the iJliarniarajik Chaitya Vihar in the College 
Square is no innovation of the twentieth century. 
The Faith itself has aftraeted many scliolars of re- 
pute for its study ; Krislina Chandra Majumdar, the 
poet of the Sadbhdvd-Shatak, was almost a convert 
to it in th(‘ latter part of his career ;* with Satyendra 
Nath Tagore it was a life’s passion altogether, and 
many excellent articles penned by MM. Harapiasad 
Sasti'i re-ei'cate the atmospher-e necessary for such 
a study. 

The Buddhist influence in the sense of a source 
for stories and legends is not yet dead ; if we ransack 
tfie historical ballads of Rabindra Nath vA'e shall fiiTd 
many of them to have been draAvn from the Abadan 
Shatah or similar works; even the Nattr Pujd, the 
.staging of which created quite a stir, comes from the 
same quarter. But tliere is no leason to suppose 
that the Buddhist literature either in Pah or 
Sanskrit moulded the forms or the spirit of the lite- 
rature in its early state. As regards the dohd or pada 
form, it may be said that there, is nothing unusual in 
it, the lyric or the song is too often the earliest form 
in any literature. 


“ The poet was then devoted to the study of Buddhist philo- 
sophy and tJieoIogy, and seemed to have taken the Buddha as his ideal 
in life." — Life of Krishna Chandra Majumdar, the Poet, in Benp^ali, 
by Prof. Indu Prakaeh Banerji, p. 124. 

4 
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This disposes of the Buddhist influence. We 
shall now try to measure the extent of the Vaishnav 
and the Muhammadan influence, which were all the 
influences that preceded the western, and regarding 
which there should be no complaint about scantiness 
of material. The Buddhist stamp sadly requires 
scrutiny and examination as well as search for new 
materials to facilitate investigation ; so long as this 
is not done, the early history of Bengali literature 
will continue as hazy as ever. 

ITnanimity exists among the scholars who have 
studied the influence of Vaishnavism on Bengali 
literature. There is no gainsaying the facd, that the 
Vaishnav influence was of much wider appc'al and 
bad a’ much more direct bearing on the literature 
than the Buddhist. The most glorious chapter in 
the history of the vernacular literature is that in 
which the Vaishnav padas are dealt with and critics 
Iwive waxed eloquent over it. The sense of indebted- 
ness is so very keen that a prominent writer on the 
subject states as follows: — “Bengali literature 
could not have come to its present development with- 
out favour (of co-operation) from Vaishnavs.”* The 
Vaishnav method of “ dealing allegorically with 
the relation of the soul to God under the form of love 
which Radha bore to Krishna ” has come in for 
considerable appreciation in Grierson’s Modern Ver- 
nacular Literature of Hindustan. It was also on 
account of the matchless padas of Vaishnav poets 
that Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, with whom they are 
a passion, has said in his Bangabhdshd 0 Sdhitya 


* Pandit A. C. Vidyabhushan’s preface to the Vaishnav Sdhitya 
})V Siishil Kunmr Ohakravarti. 
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(FiftJj Edition, p. 190), — “ Tlie Beilgali poet is lai- 
li vailed in descriptions of love.” K, C. Dutta in. his 
Literature of Bengal apostrophised the souls of these 
})oets and exclaimed: ‘‘ Sweet Vidyapati! Sweet 
Chandidas ! The earliest stars in the firmament of 
Bengali literature! Long, 'ong will your strains be 
remembered and sung in Bengal !” At first he was 
heard with polite distrust, but truth asserts now that 
he did not err on the side of over-praise. 

Vaishnavism acted oj; the literature of Bengal 
in two broad ways. In the first place, it opened the 
flood-gates of emotion and swelled the tide of pathos 
full. But we shall fail to seize the significance of 
this emotioiuilism if we forget that it had an ennob- 
ling effect both on the writers and on the hearers ; it 
will not be possible for us to grasp the spirit of the 
Vaishnav poets if we foiget that they lived a life the 
essential sentiment of which they translated into 
literature. No wondei’ if these poets obtain their 
meed of praise from the consensus of critical 
opinion ; for if sincerity is a test of the highest, they 
have it in abundance. The sweet, honeyed (even 
cloying sometimes) words and phrases of Jaydev, 
Vidyapati and Cliandidas find a commentary, in 
the austere life which Sri Chaitanya lived, tuned to 
a very high pitch of divine love, and every pada is 
then made instinct with a sense of intense life which 
might not have been there at first. 

In the second place, these poets linked Bengali 
to Sanskrit in a closer tie ; Bhdgavai is the favourite 
book of the Vaislmavs ; there the sportive pranks of 
Sri Krishna are described in profuse detail — the 
pranks which all true devotees delight so much to 
hear. The philosophical background of their faith 
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could V)e fully understood only on the study of phHo- 
sophical systems composed and claboi’ated in the 
Sanskrit language ; some of tlie scholars write 
famous commentaries on these. The verse compo- 
sitions, as has been said already, were written close- 
ly with an eye to the Sanskrit rules on Alamkara. 

These, then, were the influences of Vaishnavism ; 
it has been so well set forth by Dr. Dinesh Chandia 
Sen in his valued treatises on the Vimhnav Lite- 
rature of Bc7i(jal that any improvement on it is 
impossible. Let us but briefly notice here that it is 
still a potent factor iji moulding poets and shaping 
their lines of composition. It has stiired Rabindra 
Nath profoundly both in form and spirit, und he has 
broadly represented in twentieth century fashion 
the hunger of the imlividual for the One that is All 
— that “ sexless, ageless, deathless He ” pervading 
the Universe. Bhanit ISinher Poddbali in his early 
poetical career, and the GltdnjaJi to-day which may 
serve to express his later growth, I’cveal the stamp 
both of the form and the spii'it of Vaishnav padan. 
Nobody would dare to say that this was the only in- 
fluence on him, nor would anybody say that the poet 
failed to receive this influence in a manner entirely 
his own. Th{‘ late Mr. U. R. Das, hoMever, as a 
poet, l)reathed more intensely and exclusively in the 
atmos})here of this influence. These two poets in 
modern Bengal amply demonstrate the strength of 
Yaishnavism as a literary motive power even now. 

Muhammadan influence had much greater scope 
probably because it was moi-e alien in its character 
and brought about chang(!s not only in tbe language, 
literary form, thoughts and ideas, religioTis faith, 
but also in dress and many items of daily routine. 
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such as cooking. Even in the doinain ol' lileraturt' 

‘ Muhammadanism ' presented tliree models in 
Arabic, Persian and I'rdu. We are no doubt con-* 
corned here only with Mie literary changes, but it is 
proper to real'se that the influence practically exerted 
was stronger in its cliara.ter and covered a larger 
ground. 

Regarding literary development, the effect of tlie 
Muhammadan rule has been vai'iously estimated and 
criticised. Some have held that it was altogether 
for the worse, that it was a check on the literary 
growth. The officers of the revenue court of the 
Mughal regime woidd not, as a I’ule, even receive a 
petition written in Bengali — it had to he written in 
Persian, which was the avenue to all places of trust 
and ('tnolument. In fact, the Persian language held 
its ground in that respect till 1887 when it 
was replaced by English in all the courts of tlie 
Lower Provinces. It might he contended hereAhat 
a court language does not exert a very great influence 
on the country ; at any rate it has not done so in 
Bengal. Evmi now, few literary men would he able 
to understand or appreciate the highly mixed and 
technical language of the present-day law-courts. 
There is, on the other hand, a considerable body of 
critical opinion which asserts that it was the 
Muhammadan patronage wliich raised Bengali to a 
literary status. Moslem chiefs appointed scholars 
to translate the Sanski'it works (which were so much 
liked by their subjects) into Bengali that they now 
spoke and understood. Nassira Shah and Sultan 
Giasuddin are gratefully rernemhei-ed by the poet 
Vidyapati in bis lyrics. Paragal Khan, Avho was 
Husain Shah’s general, and Chhuti Khan, son of 
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Paragal Khan, were also noted patrons of literature. 
So was Magan Thakur, a Moslem minister at the 
court of Aracan, at whose instance the Moslem poet 
Alwal of Chittagong cofnposed the Padmabaf, 
translating Malik Muhammad’s Hindi version of the 
story of Padmavati, queen of Chitor. It is held 
further that Hindu Rajas followed suit and generally 
the Brahmanical intellect was attracted towards ver- 
nacular studies. 

But it is evident that some at least of the 
Muhammadan rulei's were oppressiv(' in their treat- 
ment, and their cruel and hitter persecutions render- 
ed many Hindus homeless. Bijay (iupta in his Pad- 
mapurdn and Jayananda in Ids Chaiianijiunamjal re- 
cord evidences of such, and mention how Brahmins, 
particularly of Nabadwdp, w'ere maltreated by evil- 
minded Moslem rulers. And so far as royal patron- 
age goes, it is at least as old as Vikramaditva, to 
proceed no further. One of the many reasons which 
induced Brahmin scholars to look at Bengali with a 
kindly eye, with sympathy if not reverence, and to 
try their hands at composition in the vernacular, 
might be the popularity and strength of ihc 
Vaishnav faith which claimed devoted converts even 
in the dense ranks of Brahmin orthodoxy. 

The truth seems to be that there had been many 
Moslem chiefs who, fortunately for the groAvth of the 
vernacular literature, were genuine lovers of learn- 
ing and poetry, and were no fanatics ; it wars to their 
credit that they did not despise it simply because it 
W'as written in the vernacular or because it narrated 
the doings of gods and goddesses in w'hora, as devout 
Muhammadans, they could have no faith. As regards 
the patronage question, the general atmosphere must 
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have been favourable, otherwise it would have very 
little practical effect. Hindus and Muhammadans 
combined in cultivating Bengali literature — many , 
Muhammadan scribes copied the manuscript of the 
M anasamamjal ,---m worshipping the Muses people 
merged all their differences of faith.* Muhammadan 
rule was certainly not obstructionist, but the possible 
influence (or is it merely a similarity) of Sufism 
apart, it does not seem to have brought about any 
)'emarkablp I'evolution in the literary ideas and 
thoughts of the country. 

It has been allt^ged that characters like Him in 
the Vidyasundar and Sonamukhi in the Kdminl- 
laimdr are not genuine jiictures of Hindu society and 
it has been' furthei’ suggested that they have been 
imported from Persian literature and books modelled 
on it like Jelekhd and hayalnmajnu But the kutni 
or go-betw'een was a village character. In the Mymen- 
sinyh Ballads which should give us pause and indyce 
us to re-consider all theories with regard to this" new 
and valued find, there are vivid pictures of this 
village go-between. In the ballad named Malua 
the Quazi who was of a licentious chaj'gcter had re-, 
course to the assistance of one Netai Kutni, old in 
age but engaged in wheedling wives out of their 
loyalty to their husband. This secured to her a 
substantial, earning. 

“ Her hair has grown gray, she has lost her teeth. 

Her bread she earns by service of this kind . | 

* Dr. D. C. ^en—Saral Bangala Sdhityay p, 18. 

f Dr. D. C. Sen — Bangahhdshd 0 Sahitya^ 3rd Edition, p. 565. 

J Dr. D. C. Sen — Maimansingha Gitikd, p. 68. 

pi '5t? tfT'5 I 

B 
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Again, in the same book (pp. 115-16), in the 
l)all;ul named after its lieroine Kamala, tliere is a des- 
^eriptLon of Cliikan (laylani, who was much in re- 
(piest among the loose characters of tlie locality and 
whom the Karkun employed to tempt Kamala, a 
task in which the impertinent milkmaid was ratlier 
roughly handled. Netai and Chikan were Hindu 
characters, and the ictort that the Mymrnaingli 
BoUmlx tells us of the two communities living side by 
side is met with the counter-ictort that at any rate 
such characters were not drawn from books, as 
suggested in the allegation referred to above, hut de- 
picted directly from real life, such as the simple 
village poet found it round liim. 

Coming to the nineteenth century, we find that 
so late as the middle of it, the Persian poets were 
very popular and fired many poetic souls with emo- 
tional fervour and ])oetic enthusiasm, and sometimes 
the result found its way to literary efforts. The 
poet, Krishna Chandra M,ajumdar (1838-1907), 
was very well proficient in Persian ; he was widely 
read, not only in Firdausi and Hafiz * but also in 
Sadi, Omar Khayyam, Jami, -Talaluddin Rumi (see 
Chap. VII, Knvi Krishna chandm Majnmddrer 
Jhiancharit, by Induprakash Bandyopadhyay). 
Many parallel passages have been quoted by the 
biographer from the poems of Krishna Chandra and 
the Persian poets whom Mr. Bandyopadhyay read 
in their English versions. Those who read the 
Sadbhdva-Shatak (1860) for the first time loved Per- 
sian poets with all their soul, wept as they read or 


* Sen^Hafez, the Prahasi, 188^ B.H. 
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heard the melodious verses and were drunk with 
the wine of their poetry. 

The Persian poet Hafiz liad a remarkable in- 
fluence on the Brahmo t’iinkers — Ram Mohan and 
Maharshi Debendra Nath. Ram Mohan was in the 
habit of reciting his verses e. cry day along with the 
slokas from the Upanishads just before h’s bath, in 
which position the Maharshi saw' him in his boy- 
hood. With the Maharshi, Hauz was a passion ; 
when communing within himself in the solitude of 
the Himalayas he was fond of the enchanting lines ; 
the Persian poet taught him to enjoy raptures at 
the sight of the moon ; and this love for Hafiz en- 
dured to the very end and claimed from him equal 
homage with <he Upanishads. It is said that once 
in Lahore, Debendra Nath was enjoying a moon-lit 
evening along with friends and companions in the 
wide open ; he was missing after a little while and 
his friends sought him out and found him dancing, 
all forgetful of himself, round an unknown lAan 
who was reciting in a sweet voice verses from 
Hafiz. This partiality for the Persian poet Keshab 
Chandra derived from the Maharshi. Keshab 
found in his scheme of the New Dispensation, 
room for Muhammad the Prophet and persuaded 
Babu Girish Chandra Sen to devote himself to Per- 
sian and Arabic to translate the scriptures into 
Bengali . 

We have considered in this chapter the general 
characteristics of Bengali Literature prior to 
the operation of western influence, and have also 
discussed the nature and extent of the Buddhist, 
Vaishnav and Muhammadan influences on the form 

5 
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and spirit of the literature of the country. This 
will have given us some definite idea of its condi- 
tion when western influence began to act. 



CHAPTER II 


Historical Backgroimd 

7. Contact with the West : before the 
Christian Era 


In this chapter we shall try to investigate the 
scope and extent of the west which has brought 
aibout so many clianges in Bengal, or for that 
matter throughout the length and breadth of India, 
in all the departments of life. It may be consi- 
dered as irrelevant at first viev^ to the subject before 
us — Western influence in Bengali literature — but 
it is not really so, because Europe is a wide area, 
and the regional, national and racial character- 
istics are quite distinct and clear. There is somp- 
thing which differentiates the Teutonic from ’the 
Celtic or from the Latin or the Slavonic race, 
though it may be that “ through the ages one in- 
creasing purpose runs ” — the divine purpose of 
welding the different nations, different in so many 
respects, into one whole mass of humanity, and not 
a mere “ League,” which will be permeated by 
noble ideas irrespective of caste, creed or colour. Had 
we been placed under French or German domina- 
tion or Russian rule, throw'n into close and intimate 
contact with any other European nation than 
English, the result would in all probability have 
been something quite different. Hence it is im- 
portant to know and bear in mind that England, 
more than any other country, influenced us, and 
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tliat when we speak of western influence what 
we generally mean is English influence. We 
shall not, for the present at least, enter into any con- 
jectural theories about what exactly would have 
happened if the genius of some other literature had 
tried to mould Bengali, but proceed straight to en- 
quire what was the nature, scope and extent of that 
portion of the west with which we had been thrown 
in close contact, and how this contact had been 
brought about. 

Even before the invasion by Alexander in 

327 B.C. there was some sort of communication 
between India and Greece, by means of trade 
through the agency of the Persians who acted as 
middle men. But this was strictly confined to trade, 
and never extended to any attempt at political or 
cultural conquest ; the Greeks looked with in- 
dift'erence, if not contempt, upon the “barbarians,” 
though Athens, the capital of Greece, was the 

eye of Europe;” and on this ground Mr. H. G. 
Eawlinson in his book Intercovrsc hetivcen India 
and the Western World fnnn the Earliest Times to 
the fall of Rome dismisses the idea that there was 
any borrowing between the Orphic and Pytha- 
gorean philosophy and the Indian doctrines. He 
lays special emphasis on the point that “ there is 
not a single reference in Greek literature before 

328 B.C. which gives us the slightest reason for 
supposing that the Greeks knew of the existence of 
Indian philosophy,” and holds that the Indians 
were equally untouched by the Greek literature or 
philosophy, the views of Dr. Burnet and Dr. 
Schroeder notwithstanding, on account of the geo- 
graphical positions of both, the oceans and 
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mountains and desort that had to be crossed acted as 
effective barriers. Increased facilities of locomo- 
tion as wonderful as miracles and made possible by 
means of the advance^ of the natural sciences have, 
in the nmeteentb and the twentieth centuries, 
brought the different pans of the world more closely 
together and helped tlie cultural unity of the human 
race. 

Alexander’s invasion and military conquest of 
a part of India — for he hardly advanced beyond the 
Punjab — opened the way for a more frequent inter- 
course between the two countries and the two 
nations were not slow to exchange ideas. On this 
specialists have built their favourite theories and 
speculation has been freely indulged in. It has been 
held that there have been mutual influences and 
counter-influences, actions and reactions, and the 
stamp of these is traceable in the coinage, art, 
architecture, philosophy, literature, etc., of the two. 
But ’most of these theories remain in the domain of 
controversy and have not yet found acceptance in 
the world of letters, and even those which have been 
tested and obtained the approbation of the majority 
have limited significance. 

In literature, specially, though much capital 
has been made of the possibility of Greek influence 
in Indian Drama by so eminent an Orientalist as 
Weber, yet very little has been up till now substan- 
tiated, and the generic distinction of the two types 
is becoming more and more evident. The case for 
influence stands upon the derivation of a few words 
of doubtful etymology. As regards literary reac- 
tion, influence of the east on the west, we may 
mention the steady migration of fables of eastern, 
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rather, Indian origin towards the west — from India 
to Persia, tlieiice to Arabia, thence to Greece and 
Kome — that was the way they travelled. The fables 
of Bidpai or Pilpay are a stock example (see H. G. 
Eawlinson’s book, Chapter VIII). The political 
conquest w^as followed ' by cy\tural, though both of 
these were extremely limited in scope and area, in 
tremendous contrast to the present political and 
cultural conquest of India by the west. In spite ol' 
this contrast it is worth remembering tliat 
western influence, however slight in the beginning 
in intensity and in effect, dates from centuries before 
the Christian era, and India was not so stolidly 
impervious to outside influences as she is generally 
represented to have been — though to trace a conti- 
nuity of such influences is hojielessly impossible. 

II. Fight for Politicai Supreniacij (intong 
Riral European Nation.^. 

Unhappily we aie not yet in a position to trace 
the continuity of the communication lietween the 
east and the west, thus begun in years that pre- 
ceded the Christian era ; but there was a halo 
about India that had to be reckoned with. The 
fabulous “ wealth of Ind ” had long attracted 
traders and queer customers from the maritime 
countries of Europe ; poets sang of it, youth mused 
on it, and romantic ideas of dreamy imagination 
floated over it in an airy fashion. .Nor were peoph' 
found wanting who willingly embarked on daring 
voyages of adventure across unknown seas with a 
view to seek out its enchanting coasts. The govern- 
ments of the different countries gave all the support 
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and sanction ihat was needed to the enterprising 
sailors whose individual success would be glorified 
into acts of patriotism. This quest for India was 
one of the pregnant chapters in the history of the 
Eenaissance — of the Kite century Europe, pregnant 
because it was full of a verj deep significance for 
the times to come. The discovery of the New World 
by Columbus was but an accidental result of this 
general search for a convenient route to India, pre- 
sumably for the greater facility of trade. 

India is now under BritislJ control, but it is to 
be understood that flie English have obtained this 
upper hand in Indian affairs only after a series of 
vicissitudes ; it was by the force of circumstances 
as well as by something in the sturdy character of 
the motion tha<^ they obtained the position they now 
bold, as active', and busy interpreters of the west to 
the east. The glory of first establishing a connec- 
tion with India belongs, among modern European 
nations, to the Portuguese. On July 8, 1497, \asco 
da Gama sailed from Lisbon, rounded the Cape and 
reached Calicut on May 20, 1498. The exact date 
and month are still in dispute. The Raja or 
Zamorin of Calicut received him very hospitably 
and an exchange of “ gold, silver, copper and ver- 
milion ” for “ spices, pepper, and precious stones ” 
was invited. But as early as 1502 the Portuguese 
showed the armed gauntlet and the palace of the 
Zamorin was bombarded ; and the knowledge and 
use of the firearms and artillery as well as order, 
discipline and valour proclaimed the westerners 
superior to the soldiers of the east ; it was demon- 
strated again and again how even a handful of the 
former could hold their own, nay, even strike terror 
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into the crowded ranks of tJie latter, engaged as the 
minor and petty chiefs on the sea-coasts of India 
were in active and hostile dissensions, not only 
among themselves but also fighting for indepen- 
dence against the Muhammadans, who threatened to 
conquer the whole of South India as they had already 
virtually made themselves masters of the North. 

When Albuquerque, the founder of Portuguese 
India and the most worthy of all Portuguese gov- 
ernors (sometimes called the “ Portuguese Mars 
and sometimes the “ Clive of Portuguese India ”) 
conquered Goa, even now the capital of the Portu- 
guese possessions in India, and was assisted in his 
Indian conquests by distinguished admirals like 
Tristam da Cunha and the famous Magellan (rather 
Magallues), the future seemed to be prolific of bright 
results for Portugal. From the Cape of Good Ifo})e 
close to the gates of China, the Portuguese had set up 
factories which assured to them the control of com- 
merce of Europe and India and tliey were ex- 
pected to follow up this advantage. The twenty- 
years that intervened between the voyage of Vasco 
da Gama and the death of Albuquerque formed a 
brilliant period of achievement of which the most 
powerful crown in all Europe might well feel proud. 
But the attention of the Portuguese was diverted, 
partly at least, to the invasion and possible capture 
and conquest of rich islands of spices in the Far 
East. In Bengal they secured a footing as early as 
1537 when Lopez Vas de Bampayo sailed into the 
Ganges with nine vessels, and their name was a 
source of constant terror to the peaceful villagers or 
seamen plying their trade in a serene atmosphere 
from which all violence, they (the villagers) had 
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thought in .ill innocence and ignorance of hard 
tacts, was excluded. On the Malabar and Coro- 
mandel coast;; the Portuguese lixcc' thei^’ attention 
and concentrated their ftowess. 

Why then, with all the advantages of pioneers 
before them, did the Portuguese tail to succeed on 
the soil ot Iiidia? In one sense they did incalculable 
good to India or for that matter to the world at 
large by opening up a line of (onununication inde- 
pendent of the Muhammatlans, but in the process, 
the Portuguese power killed itself, its strength was 
gone from it, and it })aid for its intrusion into the 
alien and mysterious civilization of the east by 
sulTering degi'adation. The Portuguese came to 
India towai'ds the very close of the fifteenth century ; 
a histoi'ian writes to say that in spite of the asser- 
tions of the Portuguese to the contrary the Muham- 
madan tradei’s “ never attempted to secure political 
independence save where such independence was 
essential to the conservation of their own com- 
munity.’' The Hindus and the Muhammadans, 
('ngaged in a death struggle over the great Kingdom 
of X'ijaynagar, looked on the Portuguese new-comers 
as jiiratcs, not to be taken too seriously, d’oo late, 
alas, came the combinations of the Muhammadans 
in 1570-78 which failed, and the increasing pressure 
of the Kngiish* and the Dutch from the sea, and of 
the Emperors of Delhi from the north, made the 
situation still more helplessly involved. With such 
odds against them, it was no wonder that the Indian 


* For an account of the fight off Surat, 1612, as a result of 
wltich the people were impressed with the strength and courage of 
tbs English us against ihe Portuguese, see Early English Adventurers 
in the East (Wright; Andrew Melrose), pp. 120-122. 

6 
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chiefs wJio lorded it over petty kingdoms on the 
coast acknowledged defeat at the liands of the Portu- 
guese. But why, to repeat, did the Portuguese fail? 

The Portuguese rule was more superficial and 
weak than may be imagined at first ; they were 
never opposed to any of the fighting or martial races 
of India ; their rule did not extend into the interior ; 
that their spirit was equal to the conquest, not mere- 
ly of India, but also the rest of the ivorld, nobody 
denies ; but their scale of actions was exceedingly 
small ; their Aveak control was further weakened by 
certain inherent moral and political disadvantages 
under which the nation laboured. The name 
“ Portuguese conquest ” is too ambitious for the 
power they really exercised ; their possessions were 
scattered, few and far between ; their cruelty was a 
repellent factor ; on this topic we should remem- 
ber however that Louis Enault in the book L'Inde 
Rittoreaque tersely says : “ There is some blood on 
the glory of the Portuguese. But in these two 
centuries — the 15th and the 16th — which were so 
terrible, and which heralded the birth of a new 
world in Europe as well as in Asia, is there not 
some blood everywhere?” (Pp. 245-46.) As Mr. 
R. S. Whiteway, late of the Bengal Civil Service, 
pertinently remarks : ‘ ‘ The history of its ’ ’ (Portu- 
guese) ‘‘ connection M'ith India is thus a series of 
episodes, interesting as revelations of character and 
social life, but showing few possibilities of organic 
growth ” (The Rise of the Portuguese Power in. 
India, page 13). Hence the powerful personali- 
ties of A.lbuquerque, Alfonso Mexia, Simao Botelho 
availed nothing. So far as the province of Bengal 
was concerned, the Portuguese had to suffer peculiar 
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difficulties ;ind tbej/ liad to take up inl'erior positions. 
Most of tlie attempts of the Portuguese to gain a 
footing in Bengal proved abortive, hke that in 1528 
by one Martin Alfonso de Mello Jusence, described 
in detail in Mr. Whiteway’s book, and though at 
last they gained it, it was ve y precarious, and by no 
means secure. Such difficulties were hut to be 
expected in a land-locked country in Bengal, not 
depending on sea-borne trade for its necessaries. 
In 1580, Spain and Portugal united under the 
Spanish crown and from 1580 to 1640, Portugal 
was dependent on Spain, and the Eastern possessions 
of the former languished under the neglect of the 
latter countr}. To crown all, the Portuguese were 
gradually dispossessed of their power in the east 
through the Dutch who snatched away Ceylon and 
Malacca from them by 1640 and ousted them also 
from Bengal and the Coromandel and Malabar 
coasts, and the English gave the final stroke because 
it w'as a question of struggle for existence that 
joadc them so pronouncedly hostile to the Portu- 
guese interests in Bengal and elsewiiere. At 
Cambay, at Swalli, the port of Surat, and off the 
coast of Malabar, important battles were fought 
between the English and the Portuguese, and the 
English used, and used successfully, their artillery 
and ships to help the Islands of Kishin and Hormuz 
against the Portuguese attack, for they wanted to 
break through the intrigues and the military and 
political leagues formed by the Portuguese in con- 
junction with the native chiefs and princes of 
India.* 


“ They were aa jtronipt to resent as to offer offences, and were 
always ready to stake their existence on the issue of eyery qiiafiel. 
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TJie Dutch were, liowever, <1 little diflereiitly 
placed. The Dutch East India Couipany establish- 
ed itself at Siu-at by Kill), lu Holland the whdle 
energies of the nation were titilised in the lonnation 
of chartered companies lor the exjiansiou of trade 
and of the empire. In France it was left to the 
initiative of individuals or statesmen, and there 
war nothing like a national response. (Hee H, E. 
Egerton’s Origin and Growth of the British 
Dominions.) It has also to he taken into consi- 
deration that the Dutch had very little zeal for 
conversion, they loved deeds and lacts far more 
than ideas and weie fond, above all, of makihg 
a profit ; they did not meet with hostility from 
either the Hindus or the Muhammadans, because 
they did not attempt at “ making an impression ” on 
the natives of the country by hai-barous atrocities. 
This e.xjdains how the Dutch came to have an 
extensive control also of the Eastern Archipelago, 
a control which they have not yet lost ; but they had 
to concentrate their attention on tliese islands, 
both against the children of the soil and against the 
English who hel])ed the islanders to offer resistance 
to the invading Dutch, though of the tw'o European 

This waste ot eeuraj^^e led them into many repulses and cTet^ls; ,\el 
they were never disheartened hy rcvtirscs, and were prepared on the 
arrival of the first reinforcement to resume the attack in which they 
Iiad failed, or enter on; a new one as disproportioned to their srrengflh. 
Their vices were at least etpial to their virtues, and arose from the 
excess of the same (pialities. They were as careless of the rights 
of others as fearless of their |M)wer ; they never sought and nt'ver 
showed mercy; their cxjnfidencc degenerated into larrogance, their 
religion into bigotry and persecution; and their self-esteem swelled 
to a pitch of pompousness and ostentaiion, which threw a degree of 
ridicule over their greatest actions.” — Elphiiisioiie, HiHory of British 
India (1877), pp. 24-25. 
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nations, it was the Dutch tliat came on the scene 
earlier., it we look up the record;, of tlie East 
India Companies we find that from the .north of 
Africa to the Eastern Arcliipelago there !iad been 
constant bickerinys and parhauientaiy references, 
complaints and eounter-ciuipiainis on English 
interference with Dutch attempts and enterprises. 
The nil live population weng it was alleged, helped 
by the English nhen maltreaied by the Dutch. 
Bantam often came up for such comjilaints. The 
Dutch had vf'ry little resources left to bring upon 
liieir Indian settlements, busy as they were with 
tlieir I'ich poi.session.s on the highways of the Indian 
Dcean, ;iiid they had to act on the defensive in 
strenuous fight against I’ival nations in Europe. 
The English were now leagued with them, now- 
opposed to them in regard to maritime trade.* 
This consumed all their energies. 

They had, how-ever, opened an establishment 
iit Chinsura as eai’ly as 1()75, subordinate’ to 
Bataviii. It v\as difficult to control the trade of 
Bengal and the hapj)enings at Chinsura from the 
distant headquarters ; so from Batavia a strong 
e-\]jedition was fitted out on the plea of strengthen- 
ing Dutch settlements on the Coromandel Coast. 
It sailed in June, 1759, touched at Negapatam, but 
did not land any troops. It then sailed on to 
Bengal and I'eached there in October. But the 
British and the Nawab w'atched it with distrust and 
suspicion and attacked it, though there was then 
no war in Europe, close to Chinsura, the very day 


'i'J. F. Bense, Anglo-Dutch Relations. 
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after it had landed. The Dutch force consisted of 
700 Europeans and 700 Malayas, according to 
Elpliinstone (1,100 in all, according to Major B. D. 
Basu in his Bdse of the Christian Power in India), 
while the British had 320 Europeans and 1,200 
sepoys, and were helped by a large body of the 
Mawab’s cavalry. Mercenaries abounded in those 
days and Germans were enlisted on both sides. 
The British won the day, the Dutch suffered 
heavily, and since that fight Dutch trade de- 
clined in India, so much so that in the year 1805, 
the settlement at Chinsura was given up to the 
East India Company in exchange for Sumatra. 

The French in Europe, last among the great 
European maritime powers to enter the lists for a 
struggle for supremacy in India by opening up 
avenues for trade and commerce, A\erc powerful 
rivals to the foreign nations who had already 
secured a footing in the soil. They also had been 
fired, with a zeal foi’ exploring the pathways to the 
east ; and their attem|)ts in this direction date fi'om 
1503 (Colonel (>. B. Malleson's Histori) of the 
French in India, page 5). In 1604, the first Erench 
blast India Company was formed. But the first 
noteworthy success was that of Francis Martin w ho 
founded Pondicherry in 1674, according to A. 
Wyatt Talby, and saved it from Sivaji by efficient 
negotiations. The town was well laid out by 
1726-30 when French commerce made consideiable 
progress. The Dutch had stormed and secured 
Pondicherry in 1693, but the treaty of Rysw ick 
(1697) restored the settlement to French control. 
This is a typical example of the various turns in 
the warfare between the European nations : the 
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lortunes ol' actual fighting wei-e freely modified by 
the policies of statesmanship arrived at after pro- 
lound deliberations in the far-off centres td' Europe. 
Any way, the French trade did iiot show any pro- 
mise. The achievements of Dupleix, La Bour- 
donnais, Bussy and Laliy i.ere destined to inevit- 
able and ignominious failures ; unsupported both 
in India and at home, they suffered defeat, humilia- 
tion and disappointment, and the ambition for 
establishing a kingdom in the East was shattered 
beyond repair. Want of a resolute policy, in- 
capacity of the subordinate agents of the French 
masters, v'ere obstacles which proved insiirmount- 
able. 

Tiic cas(' of Chandernagore is a typical one ; 
the place was first occupied by the French in 1676, 
fortified ill 1688, and it had commercial branches 
opened at various towns in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, but all these' availed nothing ; starved jn 
finance, Chandernagore itself put on a forlorn' ap- 
pearance. Dupleix by his master strokes com- 
pletely changed the look of the town, which under 
his control and management occupied the firet 
place among European establishments in Bengal. 
Its site was better chosen ; and the French enjoyed, 
if anything, more favour from the Muhammadan 
ruler. But their growing importance in intej’-state 
negotiations in South India led many to view them 
with distrust and the reason why Siraj-ud-daula 
did not care to oust them from Chandernagore was 
that he felt confident in his own power after his 
first and easy capture of Calcutta.* When Clive 

* “ He could govern them, he said, with a pair of slippers.” — 
Dodwell, Dupleix and Clive, p. 119. 
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and Siraj-ud-daula seemed to come to bitter con- 
flict, tlie Frencli failed to profit by the situation and 
to turn it to their advantage ; ('live would brook no 
rival European power in Bengal and “ the Eawab 
was brought to give an exceedingly ambiguous per- 
mission to attack the French.”* The result was a 
death-blow to French power, both political and 
commercial, at least so far as Bengal was concerned. 

The English were successful in their contest 
for supremacy in trade and commerce in India ; 
they were extremely cautious in their dealings with 
the Indian prijices, .professing neutrality at first so 
far as they could help it, and on their guard against 
the Portuguese, the Dutch and the French, all 
powerful rivals. Their military success in South 
India and in Bengal proved surj)rising, and the first 
battles were I’ather forced on them. No douht they 
avere helped by a fortunate combination of circum- 
shmees both in India and abroad, but at tlie same 
time it must be admitted that they had more 
pertinacity than their comrades. In analysing the 
causes of the failure of the Fi'cnch on the soil of 
India, Col. Mallesoii in his book History of the 
French in India (Chaptej' Xll) pays tribute to 
England for the ‘‘ pertinacious character of her 
people ” (p. 588). There was no feebleness, no 
incapacity, no lack of resolution among the English 
officers of the East India Company — and what the 
vision of Dupleix contemplated, what his ambition 
schemed for, w'as lost to France by her own want 
of resourcefulness, of decision, of tenacity. The 


* Ibid, p. 129. 
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fire of Diijileix showed iJie way to Olive, — and tlien 
went out. 

Other nations, the D.anes aiul the Oerninns, 
tried their liand at ('htaining a foothold in India, tlie 
Belgian attempt was of '.lie sliglitest kind. The 
Danes won easy hospitality wherever they we.it ; on 
the Malabar coast they had theii' factories; the 
ht'autiful town of Seranipore on ila- Flooghly was to 
iheir credit, and on the question of western in- 
Hiience, we should remember that British mission- 
aries found a refuge in Seranqiore itself when they 
could not g( t a convenient place in Caicutta with 
its strict and sometimes arbitrary jiress laws. 4’he 
(lermans got uj) a conqiany of their own, sailed to 
India in 1717, and in spite of Dutch and English 
opposition, got a charter from the Mughal Emperor 
and was granted a village, Bankiba/.ar, 15 miles 
from Calcutta, by the Governor of Bengal, Murshed 
Ivuli Klian, for erection of a suitable factory. The 
German venture, Ostend Company, soon grew 
successful, but it had been trading under the pro- 
tection of Austria and European politics compelled 
the Austrian Emperor to give up tliis commercial 
enterprise in the east. The Dutch and the English 
intrigued successfully with the Eoujdar of Hughli 
and persuaded him, under false pretences, to attack 
the German settlement which had to be evacuated 
for the time being. The final blow was struck in 
1748 when All Verdi Khan drove out the Germans.* 


* G. L. De’s Indo-European Settlements in 18th Century, and 
other papers in tlie Advance, May, 1932. 
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l]I. ‘‘ Wefifern influence thus resnJres itself into 
Enijlish inftuenrc. 

Once the P]nglish found themselves masters of 
the land, they spared no pains to make llieir supre- 
macy real, extensive and thorough. We find 
English domination more powerful on the whole 
and covering a longer period and a widei' area than 
any other power in India, and thus we find the 
English influencing India more than any other 
European nation. What applies to India apjilies 
eiiually well, if not with greater force, to the pro- 
vince of Bengal. In 17()5 Lord Clive on behalf of 
the East India Company became acknowledged as 
the receiver of the revenue of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, and practically controlled these provinces. 
.Before dealing with the (pu'stion as to the channels 
through which the west('rn influence filtered down 
to the thoughts and forms of exjiression of 
Bengali literature, it is pro{)er to note, then, that 
when we speak of the western influence we practi- 
cally mean English hy tlie term western, English 
being the main medium.^ The Portuguese, the 
Dutch, the French had no time to occupy, far less 
to liold the mind of the })eople. Even then a small 
hook on Bengali Grammar, presumably tlie first of 
its kind, was composed as early as 1742 hy the 
Portuguese missionaiy Manoel da Assumcam, along 
with a fair vocabulary of words in practical use 
among the inhabitants of the country.* Dr. S. K. 
Chatterji in his hook on the Bengali Language 


* The book has beep reprinted by the Calcuttta University, and 
edited with traiiHlation by Chatterji and Sen. 
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allows tliat from 100 to 110 words have been in- 
(Di'ytorated from Portuguese into Bengali, wlulc 
tlie Duteli words are lower, not exceeding a dozen — 
lie mentions about ten Dutcli words distinctly 
borrowed. Though the G('.i'mans and tlie Danes 
had also visited Bengal, ther' is no such reflection 
or trace left of their influence on the vocabulary 
(see Dr. B. K. (Ihatterji’s Oriftin and Develop- 
ment of the Bcngati Langnage, Calcutta ITniversity, 
1020). Tins influence on the vocabulary is a fair 
index of the iiifiuence on literature. The language 
of the conquering race of Anglo-Saxons has thus 
acted as tlie medium through which ideas belong- 
ing to llic Continent passed on to Bengal, or India, 
for that matter. In the lOtli century this was 
almost always the case, there were very lew who 
c-ould claim acquaintance with a modern European 
language other than English. Though this has 
changed a little, the change is not yet of any practi- 
cal iiiqiortance. Thus we find western mfluenc/* 
coining to Bengal mainly through the medium of 
English and spreading by means of education, 
jiopular newspapers, busy law courts, even through 
environment, these being some of the channels of 
communication. 
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Channels of the New Influence 

I'lte greatest eliaJtge in Bengali litei'atnre 
due k) any external influence was to Inna* come Croiii 
its contact with tlie literary iornis and ideas of the 
west, the west witii which the east is said to he so 
nuicli at variance ; even in tlies(‘ days of progress 
and enliglitenrnent, days of applied science which 
seeks to annihilate all difl'erence between man and 
man by facilitating coimminication and by promot- 
ing mutual intercourse ajuong men, tlic ditt'erencc' 
between the two is vital. But that does not prevent 
the intcj-action of influences. In the west itself, we 
find that geographical barriers uotAvithstaJuling, 
England, France and (lermany — to take only 
countries with a first class literature — have ever 
borrowed ideas from each other freely and the ])liilo- 
sophical, literary and political ideas of the.se 
countries commingle in their cidtural history. Far 
from being viewed with suspicion and distrust, such 
exchange of ideas and reciprocity of thoughts is held 
to be generally productive of good results. When a 
literature seeks to acquiri' fresh strength, this access 
of new' vigour must come to it through contact with 
some other literature, preferably younger. Such a 
process is now being carried on in Bengal, and tla* 
difference is so vast as to iTe easily discernible. Plveit 
a casual or cursory view of the litei'atnre would con- 
vince a reader of the great change between a pado 
by the Vaishnav }H)ets and a lyric song of devotion 
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by Habindra Natly. in spite of tlie fact tiiat tbero is a 
similarity of sentiment. If tlie cbange is so vast, if 
tlic jump is so big fiom pre-Britisli Bengali to post- 
British Bengali, it behoves us to enquire Jiow the 
change was brought about, in other words, hoi\ 
westei-n ideas were conveyed hi Bengal, to explore the 
divei'se clianncls along which western ideas were im- 
ported into the country. Bor this purjiose, first of 
all, the (h)lleg(' of Fort Wdliam established just in 
tie. beginning of the nineh-entb century claims our 
attention. 


I. The Colirfjr of Fort William. 

d’lie starting of the College of Fort William 
was ail event which, though not veiw early in point 
of lime and so important from the clironological 
point of vieiv, was fraught witli far-reaching conse- 
(pieiiees, becausi' it ivas prolific of results wliich 
greatly helped to guide the Bengali language apd* li- 
terature' in a new channel. The College was estali- 
lished on the 4th May, IHOO, for reasons mentioned 
in the Minute in the Covernor-General’s Council, 
dated the 18th August, 1800 — for the study and 
training of civilians from ‘ Home ’ in the language 
and literature of the country wliere they wi'rc' to 
worl\. With regard to the nature of this training 
which was to be given to the servants of the Com- 
jiany, the Minute clearly stated tliat “ this educa- 
tion must he founded in a general knowledge of the 
branches of literature and science which form the 
basis of the education of persons destined to similar 
occupations in Europe. To this foundation should 
be added an intimate acquaintance with tlie history. 
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language, customs and manners of tiie peofde of 
India.” Even the study of the vernacular dialects 
in use within the dominions of each presidency was 
not lost sight of. Tlie fulfilment of the objects 
mentioned liere required a special institution and 
Ijence the establishment of the College of Fort 
William. It was not the product of any sudden 
impulse, but the result of a deliberate and definilt' 
policy. Ignorance of the Indian languages and 
ancient laws created an almost unavoidable (!(>- 
pendcnce on subordinate Indians whom tlie English 
officers w'ere not dis{)osed to trust fully. For .some 
time before this, tlie Governor-Cenei'al had I'ecog- 
nised the importance, to the civil servants of tlu' 
Company, ol an adequate knowledge of the nativi' 
language, as can be clearly seen from tlie Gmein- 
ment Public Defiartirient Notification, dated the 21st 
December, 1798, udiich was published on the 3rd 
Januaiv, lt99, and stated — ‘‘ From and after the 
IstvTamiary, J8()l, no servant will be deemed eligible 
to any of the offices hereinafter mentioned, unless lu' 
shall have passed an examination (the nature of 
wliicli will he hereafter determined), in the laws and 
regulations of the languages, a knowk'dge of A\hich 
is hereby declared to be an indispensable tpialifica- 
tion.” Among other subjects, a knowledge of th(> 
Bengali language was considered requisite for the 
office of the Collector of Revenue or of Customs or 
Commeicial Resident or Salt Agent in the province 
of Bengal or Orissa, while a knoMiedge of Persian 
and Hindustani was deemed compulsory for situa- 
tion in a Court of Justice. In paragrapli XV of the 
Minute, dated the 18th August, 1800, we find it pro- 
posed to establish professorships as soon as practi- 
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cable, and to inaugurate regular courses of study in 
the following departments : — 

Arabic 

Pf'rsian | 

Sanskrit 

Hindustani 

Bengali f" Langnag(' and Literature 

'^relenga 
Maliratlii 
Tanitda 
“ Canara ” J 
Hindu Law 
Miiliainniadan Law 
English Law 
Ethics 

Jurisprudence 
International Law 

But the course in Bengali was not opened in Jhe 
beginning, when lectures were given only in Ai*abic, 
Persian and Hindustani, and Dr. Gilchrist was the 
dominating figure in the College. The prevailing 
language of the country where the institution was 
k'cated aiid which was the seat of government could 
not, however, be kept in the background and Bengali 
soon asserted its claim. It was contended that 
tli('re was no standard work in the language. But, 
as in this Bengali did not stand alone, attention was 
fixed on the compilation and pid)lication of works 
to supply the deficiency. Reverend William Carey, 
D.D., was appointed teacher of the Bengali and 
Sanskrit languages in April 1801 and was made the 
Professor of those languages on the 1st January, 
1807. 
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Beside Dr. Carey, tlie following geiitlenien 
among others wei'e emjdoyed in the Bengali Defiart- 
ment in tiu' iirst eighteen years of its existence : — 

Ranianath Nyayavachaspati, 

Ra n 1 j a y Bai'k a lank a r , 

Kali Prasad Tarkasiddhaiila, 

Padnia Lochan ('hiidainani. 

Sill ('handra 'I'arkalankar, 

Ram Kishore 'rarkachiidamani. 

Ram Kumar Siromani, 

(iadadhar 'Tai’kavagisa, 

Jtam Chandra Roy, 

K'arottam Itasii, 

Ram Ram Basil, 

Sripati Mukhopadhyay 
and 

Lieutenant William Prici', Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Bengali and Sanskrit. 

Prizes in money, medals and books were awai’d- 
ed to the successful students on the lesults of 
periodical examinations and annual disputations in 
the vernacular which were held to test tlie students' 
proficiency in the languagf'. The directorate had 
ordered the immediate abolition of the College in 
1S02, but the Marquis of Wellesley, the founder of 
the institution, intervened and saved it from a pre- 
mature deatli, asking tJie Court to revise their 
opinion in the light of liis views stated in his letter, 
dated the 5th August of the same year. 

A noteworthy feature of the College was its 
annual public disputation referred to above where 
students had to attack or maintain a thesis in some 
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oriental language in the presence of His Excellency 
the (Jovernor-General and Visitor of the College of 
Fort William, the President and members of the 
College Council its office s, professors, teachers and 
students, the Members of the Supreme Council, 
Civil and Military officers, ar,,l respectable European 
and Indian residents of the city. The inference :s 
easy that the students were given practical training 
in speaking and writing the vernacular. 

It will be interesting to note the subjects of 
some of these disputations which had a particular 
reference to Bengal : — 


The 2nd March, 1807. — “ A knowledge of the 
Bengali language is of great importance 
for the transaction of public business in 
Bengal.” 

The 30th September, 1812. — ‘‘ The Bengali is the 
purest of those languages which are. de- 
rived from the Sanskrit.” 

The 20th June, 1814.—“ The study of Sanskrit by 
the learned Natives of Bengal has 
occasioned the Bengali, language to be 
neglected.” 

The 25th July, 1815.—“ The Bengali language is 
not only well calculated for matters of 
business, but also is adapted to works of 
Literature and Science.” 

The 15th July, 1816.—“ The Bengali language is 
better suited to historical, than to poetical 
or philosophical composition.” 


8 
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The 30th June, 1817. — “ The ndvantage of the 
Oriental method of conveying instruction 
by means of Parables or Tales, is peculiar- 
ly conspicuous in the Bengali language.” 

The 15th August, 1818. — ” The Bengali language 
from its facility in the compounding of 
words, is one of the most expressive 
languages of the East.” 

All such disputations were carried on in Ben- 
gali. Their language abounded in Sanskritic ex- 
pressions like 'srt^ ■^<11 — , — . 

As a specimen, the following sentence's taken at 
random, from Mr. Martin’s performance in 1802 
will suffice : — 


f*r<ifTb5l ^icsrg 

<21^ ^ I ^ ^ 

'siPRil ^ 'srf^ 3?^ *11%^ i 

■art^te 'arc’ll ^ 

n't 'Q vs i 

Or the following from Mr. Tod's dissertation in 
1804 : 

w CT '8 JfW ^ 

51^ <2t5t^ '6 ^'<01 WWU ^ ^ «m( JpR 

cfc»f!i ^ ^ ^tf^l 

f%t?( ^#1111 -aipmi ^ CT ^Sll iSW'l C?I| '6 'aiprlu 
TO '*[?[ ^•ifl '501^ fTO«| I 
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Rev. J)r. Carey acted rk Moderator in all the 
disputations carried »./n in Bengali and in ttiat capa- 
city would make a speech suitable to the occasion in 
the vernacular dialect. The ('fficial visitor, His Ex- 
cellency the Covernor-CTcneral, gave an address com- 
menting on the work of the institution during the 
year. This is how we stumble upon the words ; — 
Mr. Sargent has qualified liiraself to translate 
lour books of Virgil’s Aeneid into the language of 
Bengal and has performed the work ” (Address in 
:I809). 

Again, — “ Mr. Monckton has undertaken, and 
has been able to execute, a translation into Bengalee 
of Bhakespeare’s Tragedy of the Tempest.” 

These rendcrie.gs, unfortunately, are not avail- 
ahle, or we might have further testimony of the deve- 
lopment of the language under this experiment. 
But they have been referred to both in Dr. S. K. 
De’s book on nineteenth century Bengali literature 
and in Rev. Long's Catalogue. 

More important than these dissertations, how- 
ever, was the publication by the College of primary 
books for reading and also of reference books. 
” Elementary works of general utility ” were with- 
in the scope of the institution. From Roebuck’s 
Annals of the College of Fort William we find the 
following among the pixblications of the institution 
up to the year 1818 : — 

Kathopahaihan or Dialogues, by W. Carey, 1801. 
Hitopadesha, by Golak Nath Sarrna, 1801. 
Pratapaditya-charitra, by Ram Ram Basu, 1801. 
\Batris-sinhdsan, l)y Mrittunjay Vidyalankar, 1802. 
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The Bracelet of Writing (A collection of Icttci-s on 
various occasions) oi' Lijiinulld, by Kain 
Ram Basu, 1802. 

Toid-itihres (Translated from the Borsian), by 
Cliaiidi Cbaran Munsi, 1805. 

Raja Kriahnachandra-charitra, by Hajil) Loclian 
Mukhopadliyay, 1805. 

Rdjdmli (A History of tlic Kings; at Dellii), by 
Mrittimjay Vidyalankar, J808. 

.4 Dictionani of the Bengali Language, in wbicli 
words are traced to tbeir origin and their 
various meanings given (Vol. 1), by W. 
Carey, 1 ).))., Berampore, The Mission 
Press, 1815. 

Puru^h-parilshd translated from the original Sans- 
krit (consists of 48 stories illustrative of 
the eminence of the liuman character in 
many situations of life), by Hara Prasad 
Ray, a Pandit attached to the College, 
18i5. 

A Grammar of the Bengali Language, 4th Edition, 
to wliich are added Dialogues intended to 
facilitate the acquiring of the Bengali 
Language, by W. ()arey, D.l)., Seram- 
pore, the Mission Press, 1818. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that 

on the recommendation of the College Council, Ram 

Kamal Sen’s projected work, a Dictionary in English 

and Bengali (a translation of Dr. Johnson’s Die- 
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tionary, — Tod’s Edition) received encouragement 
ironi the CJ()verjmien+ in ISU). The l)ook, hoMcver, 
could not be published till the thirties. Under the 
direction of Dr. Carey a word-book in English and 
Bengali was prepared by Mohan Piasad Thakni', the 
Native ” Librarian attached to the College. There 
also a])p('ared from the Council a Bengali verse ren- 
dering of Dayahhaga, Dattakap’akarana, called the 
Ddyadhikdrikruinu-daita-lmiimndl by Lakshmi 
N a ray an Sarmu. 

A college on the sanm lines as the College of 
Eort William and equally embracing the c4udy of the 
eastei'ii languages was felt to be necessary in 
England wh(>re the servants nominated by the Com- 
})any might gCu the requisite training and discipline 
befori' coming over to India. In IBOb, the Direc- 
torate had selected a staff of teachers, and a training 
school was started in Hertford Castle. This Avas 
transferred some three years latei' to Haileylniry,. a 
small manor about tAvo miles off. In the beginning 
it was only a little seminary, the students were to go 
there Avhen 1 5 years old and to slay on till posted to 
their respective stations. The Charter of 1813 final- 
ly determined their academical character, gave the 
College parliamentary recognition, provided that tAA'o 
years’ stay at the College Avas compulsory, and 17 
years was fixed as the minimum age for admission. 
Some of Haileybury’s students, among Avhom avc 
may name Messrs. Morris, Boulderson and Macan, 
distinguished themselves subsequently at the College 
of Fort William, due perhaps to their earlier train- 
ing in England in the Oriental languages. When 
nomination Avas superseded by open competition 
these schools lost their importance. 
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Tlie Fort William College rendered valuable 
service to the cause ol Bengali langua^^e and 
literature. It gave the language its grammar and 
dictionary and supplied it with reading books for a 
preliminary study. Its students went out fully 
equipped with the knowledge of the vernacular 
dialect and helped its growth so far as lay in their 
{)ower, as might be shown from the accounts of their 
subsequent career. In concluding this short ac- 
count of the College, given with reference to 
Bengali literature, it will not be out of place to 
note that the authorities were not guided merely by 
motives of expediency — efficient administration of 
the conquered people — they were also gratified to 
find that the College had benefited the literature of 
Bengal, had imparted to it a new spirit which 
would bring about its rejuvenation. In proof of the 
above statement let me recall to memory the follow- 
ing words that occur in one of the speeches made in 
the course of the College disputations : 

I am satisfied that the liteiTU’v spirit of this 
country must soon have dwindled aw'ay until it be- 
came extinct, under a foreign rule, like that of our 
nation, had it not been for the new life instilled into 
scienific pursuits, through the many public testi- 
monies afforded by the Government of its disposi- 
tion to encourage and protect them to the utmost, 
and amongst the.se, the establishment of this Insti- 
tution eminently holds the first place.”* 


* For an account of the College of Fort Williain, see an article 
on the subject, pp. 92-106, Dawn of New India (1927), by Mr. Brajendra 
Nath Banerji. 
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//. Educaiwn : (a) by the Government. 

(JoVKimMKNT MKASUKns : OnNY S'-i'OllADIC 

Attempts .-seoue 1813. 


But tlie College o+ Fort Vv'illiam was a special 
institution with a special purpose beliind it — that 
of g^iving a training, which titc East India Company 
considered necessary, to its servants for its adminis- 
trative efficiency. Whatever influence it miglit 
have on the education along western lines or the 
importation of western ideas was but indirect. The 
most direct wav lav through education for which the 
country w'as ripe and eager enougl) by the first de- 
cade of the 19+h century. People were so ready to 
acquir(A the new ideas, so responsive to the efforts 
wherever made for their intellectual development, 
for the new knowledge to be made easily accessible 
in the scliools and colleges. The government coujd 
train its officers in the language and literature, 
living or dead, of the country; but that would not 
suffice. The people themselves wanted to have the 
new’ ideas sowm broadcast. There wvrc sporadic 
attempts at teaching English, schools with this ob- 
ject having been opened by private individuals, 
cither for lucre or for the love of teaching or for 
both. In the ('arly period of its rule the Govern- 
ment could, not turn its attention to the education of 
the people, it had to be busy in the purely adminis- 
trative work, and in new conquests or defen- 
sive w'orks. It endeavoured to conserve the 
ancient literature of the country — and to that 
spirit is due the foundation of the Calcutta 
Madrasa in 1781, and of the Sanskrit College 
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of Benares in 1792, primarily for their uti- 
lity in connection with the law courts. Even 
when the Company had definitely embarked on 
a policy, it could not follow that policy 
consistently and steadily, for there were disti’cactions 
from time to time threatening it with ruin, and it 
was only after the Sepoy troubles of 1857 that the 
(iovernment could pursue its object with anything 
like a system. 


The Educational Policy of 1813 : Aid to Oriental 
Learning. 


In 1813, lio\Tcver, along witli the naiowal of 
the East India Company’s Charter, the policy of 
the country underwent a thorough revision and in 
the Charter Act of 1813, there was a clause that “A 
sum of not less than a lakh of rupees in each year 
shall be set apart and applied to the revival and im- 
provement of literature, and the encouragement of 
the learned natives of India, and for the introduction 
and promotion ol a knowledge of the Sciences among 
the inhabitants of the British territories in India ” 
(Act 53 George III, Chap. 155, clause 43). Even 
^this proviso was not applied till ten years later when 
in 1823, the Committee of Public Instruction was 
constituted, and it was only then that the money 
accumulated all these years was placed at its disposal 
for practical use. The amount vvas hardly sufficient 
for the spread of general education, and the clause 
was a little ambiguous about its preference for ‘ ‘ the 
revival of literature ” or for the “ introduction and 
promotion of a knowledge of the Sciences.” Advan- 
tage was taken of this ambiguity by the Orientalists 
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w'Jjo primarily used the fund for the purpose of 
instruction in Saiiskrit and Arabic and for pub- 
lishing books in those languages. We must remem- 
ber that to the Orientalists the classical languages of 
the east were a nendy discovered source of profit and 
enjoyment and the nove’ty of this delight did not 
wear off in the least. The example' of the Fort 
William College in considering a knowledge of 
Oriental learning as the soie test of mei’it also told 
iij)on them. The Asiatic Society founded in 1784 
engiossed the attention of a great section of the 
Fniropean residents. Even the resolution of the 
(iovernor-Ceiieral in Council made the general com- 
mittee of public instruction advisory rather than 
executive in its function — “ there should be consti- 
tuted a genera' committee of public instruction for 
the purpose of ascertaining the state of piddic edu- 
cation, and of the public institutions designed for 
its promotion and of considering, and from time to 
time submitting to Government, the suggestion of 
such measures as it may appear expedient to adopt 
with a view to the better instruction of the people, 
to the introduction among them of useful knowledge 
and to the improvement ;)f their moi'al character.” 
So far wc see there is no clear-cut programme before 
the Government. 


Ram Mohan Ray’s Letter. 


But the people, at least their leaders, were not 
to be satisfied with this. Raja Ram Mohan Ray v' 
came boldly forward and addressed a letter in 
December, 1823 — in these days it AAnuld be called 

9 
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an open letter — to Lord Amherst, expressing dissatis- 
faction with the Government measure of establish- 
ing a new Sanskrit School in Calcutta of a type 
“ which existed in Europe before the time of Lord 
Bacon ” and recommending a more liberal and 
enlightened educational policy to the Govern- 
ment “ embracing Mathematics, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, Anatomy, with other useful 
sciences,” ‘‘ employing a few gentlemen of talent 
and learning educated in Europe, and providing a 
college furnished with necessary books, instruments 
and other apparatus.”* His appeal fell on deaf 
ears; the question was not to be settled so easily. 
Lord Amherst’s government could not move in the 
matter, and no decision on the point could be 
arrived at until the question was fought out in the 
Council in a triangular fight between the Anglicists, 
the Orientalists and the Vernacularists — those who 
favoured the cause of education through English, 
those for whom Sanskrit and Arabic were a living 
influence and those who would prefer the Vernacular 
medium. 


A New Departuee in 1835. 

The final step was taken in ]835, in Lord 
William Bentinck’s regime, after the brilliant ad- 
vocacy in favour of the Anglicists made by Lord 
Macaulay, an advocacy with which Lord Bentinck 
was fully in sympathy. Macaulay pointed out that 


* It is interesting to note that Vidyasagar himself held a similar 
opinion and expressed it in stronger terms. See Vidijasdgar-prasanga, 
by B. N. Banerji. But that was much later. 
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the lakh of rupees set apart for the printing of 
Sanskrit and Arabic books was neiti)cr usefully nor 
profitably spent, in as much as tl^y could spend 
only Rs. 20,()('(J for the purpose per year, and thei’c 
was no demaaid on the part of the public which was 
attracted rather towards Englisii books; seven or 
eight tliousand volumes in the English language 
were sold evei'y year by the School Book Society at 
a profit of 20 per cent, on its outlay. The legal code 
was in the making — its completion would imply that 
for 01 ‘dinary cases one woidd not require any know- 
ledge of Sanskrit or Arabic. Macaulay contended 
further that as the Government could not reasonably 
encourage the missionary enterprise on behalf of 
the spread of the gospel, so it could not consistently 
with that j)oli(y spend money out of the coffers of 
the state for teaching “ false history, false astrono- 
my, false medicine and false religion ” (Minute 
by the Hon’ble T. B. Macaulay, dated the 23r(j 
February, 1835). It is remarkable that in this 
celebrated minute’ Macaulay clearly and fully ad- 
mits that the adoption of English was but a transi- 
tional step and that the education of the people 
must be ultimately through its vernacular. In this 
connection we may relevantly quote from para. 29 
of this liberal document : 

‘ ‘ We must at present do our best to form a 
class who may be interpreters between us and the 
millions whom we govern — a class of persons, Indian 
in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in opi- 
nions, in morals and in intellect. To that class we 
may leave it to refine the vernacular dialects of the 
country, to enrich those dialects with terms of 
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science borrowed from the western nomenclature, 
;ind to render them by degrees tit vehicles lor con- 
veying knowledge to the great mass of the popula- 
tion.” The sentiment expressed here fits in with 
Rev. Duff’s statement made in 1833. ‘‘ I saw 

clearly and expressed myself strongly to the effect 
that ultimately, in a generation or two, the 
Bengalee, by improvement might become the fitting 
medium of European knowledge. But at that time 
it was but a poor language, like English before 
Chaucer, and had in it, neither hy translation jior 
original composition, no works emhodying any sub- 
jects of study bo'yond the merest elements ” {Life 
of Alexander Duff by l)i'. Smith). The decisive 
step was taken wluai in the (iovernment Resolution, 
dated the 7th March, 1835, the (lovernor-General 
ol India in Council direch'd that all available funds 
should be henc('foith em|)loyed in imparting to the 
native f)0])ulation a knowledge of English litera- 
ture and science through the medium of the English 
language. Rev. Dr. Duff in his memorandum, 
as reproduced in the lAfe of Alexander Duff, Vol. 1, 
j)p. 1^00-3, would have liked to go further and was 
c*m})hatically ol opinion that the cause of missionary 
entej prise should not be neglected by the govern- 
ment hecaus(> it served th(' cause of truth and that 
wherever, whenever, and by whomsoever, Chris- 
tianity is .sacidticed at tlie altar of worldly expedien- 
cy, there and then must the supreme good of man lie 
bleediiig at its base.” The government, howcA'cr, 
kept strictly neutral , on all points of religion be- 
cause it Avas afraid of raising stubborn opposition on 
behalf of the people which might even subvert its 
political power. 
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The VEiiNACULAP Education. 

Meanwliilo, the case of the v rnacilar cduca- • 
tioii had not been negiccoed and Mr. Adam drew up 
reports on ihc subject, documents which clearly 
sliow up the miserable condition of sncli institutions 
aird whicli offered suggestions for their improve- 
ment — suggestions not carried out practically, 
though the First Annual Report of the Committee 
of Education attached much importance to the 
caLise.” In that report u'e note : — 

We conceive the formation of a vernacular 
literature to be the ulcimate object to whicli all our 
efforts must lie directed.” 

And it was ” the al most f ataJ ab.seiice of a, 
U'rnaciilar. literature"^ wdiich inade the study of 
English indispensable. The Committee laid dowm 
that it would encourage good books brought out in 
the nativF languages by adopting them extensively in 
the seminaries and that it would award pecuniary 
prizes to the authors of the best translations from 
English into the vernacular, and that it wxudd 
attach a teacher of the vernacular language of the 
pro\’ince to its educational institutions, wdiich it 
sought to multiply at the rafe of one seminary at 
each Zillah station. 

The Despatch of 1854. 

But these resolutions and recommendations 
were not yet put into a practical shape. That had 
to w'ait till the coming of the year w hen 

Wood’s Despatch, or ‘‘ The intellectual charter of 
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India ” as it was called, laid down detinito plans of 
executive action for the spread of education tlirougii- 
< out the length and breadth of the country. Hither- 
to the Government had simply offered suggestions 
and established the Committee of Education, a body, 
as has been already remarked, more advisory than 
executive. At any rate it is refreshing to liear it 
repeated and clearly stated for all time to come — 
“ It is neither our aim nor desire to substitute the 
English language for the vej’nacular dialects of the 

country any acquaintance with improved 

European knowledge whicli is to be communicated 
to the great mass of the people can only be conveyed 
to them through one oi’ other of these vernacular 
languages.” The imj)ortance of this in considera- 
tion of the influence of the west on Bengali 
literature may well be considei'cd hei’e. But 
Wood’s despatch did not remain contented with 
laying doAvii a general rule oi‘ educational principle, 
it (‘stablished cej'tain courses of action wliich ai'e 
still governing the educational policy of the govern- 
ment and Avhich have made Bengal what it 
is now. It saw the ciyyatiou - of an Educa- 

tional Department and ))rovided for an ade- 
quate system of inspection into the working 
of schools and colleges; as the A^pre.ad of 
English education depended on money and as it had 
of necessity to depend on public enthusiasm and 
support, this Despatch provided for grants-in-aid to 
educational institutions founded by benevolent per- 
sons. Further, by this Despatch the Directors were 
at last persuaded that the time had come for the 
establishment of universities in India which might 
encourage a regidar and liberal course of education 
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by conferring' academical degrees and tliereby ad- 
mitting tlicm into the European republic of letters 
and that such universities should be modelled on the. 
London University. This recommendation' of the 
Directorate could not be given effect to during the 
tenure of Lord Dalhonsie but in 1857, the neces- 
sary Act — Act No. ir of 1857 — was passed by the 
Jjcgislature on the •24tl.i Tanuary for the establish- 
ment of a university at Calcutta. After that, 
various reform measures (mcludin^ the starting of 
a residential universi U at Dacca) have been cairied 
out which ne^ nofT^ detailed here'. The greater 
attention to the Bengali language and literature is a 
new feature of recent times and the resolution to 
make Bengali the medium of instruction is only a 
recent event. The effect of university education 
in Bengal has been the tendency to level intellectual 
culture to one uniform standard throughout the 
country . and the extensive westernisation of the 
educated community. There may be qualified 
admiration for such a system, but all the 
same there is no room for doubt as regards its effi- 
cacy in spreading western influence among plastic 
minds of the youth of the country. 


(}>) Christian Missionary Work. 


Along with the educational policy of the 
Government which sought to flood the middle class 
people with western influence, must be mentioned 
the missionary activities of enterprising Europeans 
who came out to India to preach the Gospel to the 
children of the soil, and gradually settled on educa- 
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tioii for tfie fiirtheranco of thoir missionary propa- 
ganda. The preaching ,AA'ork Avas in these early 
days confined only to the lower classc's of ,tht 
people, and the result Avas not at all encourag- 
ing. It gradually daAA'ned upon those missionary 
AA'orkers that education, specially English education, 
Avould convince the people of the faultiness of their 
pseudo-science and the erroneous nature of their in- 
lierited ti’aditions, and AA'Ould endoAV them with a 
critical spirit AA'hich might subject their religious 
doctrines to a searching sciaitiny and thus lay doAvn 
a solid foundation for Christianity. Duff’s first 
coiiA^ei’ts had roused such hopes, hut subsequent his- 
tory failed to realise them. HoAA’ever, the clergy 
AA'ould undertake to instruct the youth placed under 
tlieir care by the laity and, guided by pliilanthropic 
and other motives, also persons outside their imme- 
diate jurisdiction. This e.xplains the licaring of 
missionary enterprise on Indian education. 

‘ On the 1st Decembei-, 1758, the first school for 
poor Christian students Avas started by the Keverend 
J. Z. Kiernander, a native of SAveden and the first 
protestant missionary of Bengal, Avho died after a 
residence of sixty years in India on the 29th Decem- 
ber, 1799, and Avhose portrait is to be seen in the 
Victoria Memorial Hall. The next European of 
note knoAvn to have opened a vernacular sidiool in 
Bengal was -John Ellerton of Malda. Carey and 
his associates worked for some years in Dinajpur and 
adjacent districts where they started a number of 
schools which were maintained for more than twenty 
years. But Carey’s services were requisitioned by 
the autliorities of the College of Fort William in 
writing text-books and compiling dictionaries and 
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teaching Bengali and Sanskrit to newly imported 
servants of the East India Company. The Baptist 
Mission was soon joined and helped in its 
evangelising work by other societies. In 1814, the 
Loncion Missionary Society had flourishing schools 
around Chinsora where ahou+ a thousand students 
were enrolled, and received, lor the successful work- 
ing of these, rupees six hundred per month from 
the Marquis of Hastings— this iras the first grant- 
in-aid made hj the Govcn)n)eiit in Bengal for the 
promotion of veinacular education. In 1816, Di. 
Marshman established many schools round and 
about Serampcre, and the Scrampore Institution for 
Native Schools was formed. By 1817, one hundred 
and fifteen schools were started containing on their 
rolls ten thousand students; the College was founded 
in 1818. In 1816, nearly about the time when the 
School Book Society came into being, the Calcutta 
Diocesan Committee was constituted to establish 
schools for diffusing useful knowledge among the 
inhabitants of the territories subject to the Presi- 
dency of Bengal by means of the vernacular 
medium. In 1829, the Church Missionary School 
was opened for the education of poor Hindu boys. 
Thus we see that even before Duff came to India, 
extensive preparations were being made by the mis- 
sionaries for the education of the people of the 
country. 


Key. Alexander Duff. 

There was a radical change with the arrival of 
Reverend Dr. Duff. The missionary educational 
work acquired an importance unprecedented in the 
10 
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annals of Christian missions in Bengal. Education 
Mas hitherto considered to be one of the items in a 
clergyman’s life; it u'as now adopted as an import- 
ant, if not the main, policy. Rev. Dr. Duff was the 
first missionary to concentrate his attention on the 
intellectual class and to try to bring them over to 
Christianity by means of educational institutions. 
By education he sougiit to root out from the 
Bengali mind all su])orstitious ideas. WhatDerozio 
sought to accomplish in the Hindu College was 
attempted by Duff in a wider field, in the schools 
maintained through the length and breadth of 
Bengal and also outside tliem. But there uus a 
difference; — along with a knoudedge of the literatiire 
and science of Europe, he felt a knowledge of the 
Christian scriptures indispensable. Reference has 
already been made to his insistence on the study 
of the scriptures; he was firmly of opinion that no 
reformed educational policy \vonld be productive of 
any good unless joined by a devout study of the true 
religion. The (Jencral Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland entrusted him with the object of starting 
an educational institution of tlie highest order — 
in inseparable conjunction with the principles of 
the Christian faith.” Immediately on reaching 
Calcutta in May, 1830, he opened an institution for 
the propagation of the Gospel through education, at 
once liberal and religious, on M^estern principles, 
and with English as the medium in the higher 
classes. He began with 7 pupils, but the number 
soon swelled to 1,200. It was called the General 
Assembly’s Institution, named after the Church 
which sent Duff to India. In 1843, due to the great 
schism at home in the Church of Scotland, he left 
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the College and founded another, the College of the 
Free Church of Bcotland, named since after him, 
and conducted on the same lines. The two col'egew 
were afterwards amalgamated as “ The Scottish 
Churches College ” in 1908. When he landed in 
Calcutta there v/ere 5,000 young people at school 
of whom not more than 500 were learning English. 
At the end of the 19th century there was a vast 
change which we may partly realise from the fact 
tliat about 1892 the missionaries were teaching 
1,20,000 pupils, nearly five times the number of 
students in Government institutions. 

Dr. Piilf’s work is so very important from the 
standpoint of westernisation of Bengal in ideas, 
because he was fully conscious of the importance of 
an English education; to him it seemed that the 
English Literature and the European science were 
a necessity “ for the improvement of the heathen 
mind ” and for preparing it to receive the HeJy 
Truth. In his speech at the General Assembly on 
the 25th May, 1835, he said : — 

“ The English language, I repeat it, is the 
lever which, as the instrument of conveying the 
entire range of knowledge, is destined to move all 
Hindustan.” 

It is a sure proof of Duff’s farsightedness that 
he did not forget the importance of the vernacular. 

He threw himself whole-heartedly, with all the 
energy he was capable of, into work for the people’s 
good. He opened a school for girls in 1857 j, it was 
he who first pointed out the importance of estab- 
lishing normal schools for training teachers, and he 
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was not slow in acting up to his own advice. Among 
the workers who tried to spread English education 
in Bengal in the last century, he occupied a promi- 
nent place. 

As regards the influence on the ideas of the 
people which the missionary institutions exerted, it 
is sufficient to quote a contemporary historian : — 

Each new school or college opened for the 
teaching of English lore, lielped to Anglicise, in 
some measure peidiaps to christianize the youth of 
Bombay and Bengal. Jf a taste for reading English 
books, for speaking the English language, for dress- 
ing, dining, disporting after the English fusion, 
gainsaying all kinds of religious doctrines old or new, 
passed with many a young Hindu for a tliorough 
assimilation of himself to his English neighbour, 
many more seemed really Ix-nt on eairying the 
spirit of the new movement into matters more nearly 
touching the national welfare.” 

— Trott(‘r’s Histoni of tJic Britifih 
Emjriir in India. Yol. 11, p. 3. 


The missionaries were not w holly occupied with 
teaching and with founding schools and colleges for 
the instruction of the young. They also did sub- 
stantial work in connection w'ith the compiling and 
composing of text-books and books of reference for 
use both in the primary and the high schools. 
Their names aland conspicuous on the covers of 
many a publication of the Calcutta School Book 
Society. They associated themselves wnth educa- 
tional societies, encouraged schools founded by others 
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and in many ways took an interest in the improve- 
ment of Bengali language and literature. Though 
their ultimate object was the conversion of Yeung 
Bengal to Chri-'tianity, B(ingal owes to them a deep 
debt of gratitude for tlieir educational work. 

(c) By Other Agencies. 

Beside the Government and the enterprising 
missionary, the public in Bengal bas always been 
keenly alive to the supreme need and importance t)f 
educational institutions in the country. Most of 
the Government educational rei'oi’ms have been the 
results of public agitation. And the people were 
not content with simply clamouring for help — they 
took the initiative into their OM'n bands and estab- 
lished schools. Ram Mohan Ray bad his own 
school near Cornwallis Square which later on went 
by the name of Puma Mitter’s School. At Hughli 
and Burdwan important institutions Avere started 
which prosper even to thia day. Farther, there 
were individuals who, guided by various motives, 
kept school in different parts of the city. Tn the 
book. The Good Old Days of Honorable John 
Company, some of those schools are mentioned by 
name. The School Society and the Brahmo Educa- 
tion Society Avere organisations for tbt spread of 
education on Avestern lines. Outside Bengal, the 
Bombay Education Society, the Native School 
Society of the Southern Concan, Pacheappa’s 
School in the Madras Presidency, Jay Narayan 
Ghosal’s School in Benares are proofs of the exist- 
ence of this thirst after knowledge prevalent far and 
wide throughout the country. People avIio would 
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not have combined on any other ground, learned to 
join together for the common good, waiving tlie 
question of orthodoxy or heterodoxy. Among other 
schools in Calcutta it will be proper to mention at 
least three : — The Oriental Seminary which gave 
sound English education unalloyed by missionary 
influences, the Dharumtolla Academy, managed by 
Mr. Drummond where Derozio received his lessons, 
and the school in Chitpur Boad kept very successful- 
ly by one Mr. Sherbourne, a Eurasian, the son of a 
Brahmin mother, who numbered among his pupils 
the brothers Prasanna Kumar Tagore and Hara 
Kumar Tagore. 


The Hindu College, 

But the premier public institution wdiich has 
been for more than a centui-y a channel for the 
importation of western literature and science and 
philosophy to Young Bengal is the Pi'csidency 
College or as it was originally called the Mahavidya- 
laya or the Hindu College which owed its origin to 
the enthusiasm and industry of David Hare, Raja 
Ram Mohan Ray and many Hindu gentlemen of the 
orthodox school. Sir Edward Hyde East, the tlu n 
Chief Justice, was its first President, and the school 
was located in a house in Chitpur Road. For some 
six years it was in a moribund condition and changed 
from house to house, till in 1823, on Mr. Hare’s in- 
tervention, the Government allowed it to stand on 
the ground acquired for the erection of the Sanskrit 
College building. It was in 1825 subjected to the 
supervision of the President, Committee of Educa- 
tion. The years that followed were full of glory for 
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the Hindu College. Its boys were the pioneers of 
all movements that agitated the country. Its 
existence was threatened in 1849, over the question 
of removing one Guru Charan Singh, a non- 
Hindu student, from tlie rolls of the College, and in 
the minute of the College Committee by Raja Radha 
Kanta Dev dated the tJSth November, 1849, we find 
— “ At the establishment of the Hindu College, its 
managers pledged theii’ faitii to the Hindu Commu- 
nity that they would guard their religious interests 
with scrupulous care. A body of rules was accord- 
ingly passed, among whicli that which enacted that 
none but Hindu youths would be admitted into the 
Institution, stands conspicuous, and in keeping with 
this course the Institution was designated by the 
name of the Hindu College.” However, it weather- 
ed the storm and in 1855, in accordance with the 
despatch of Sir Charles Wood, it was taken over by 
the Government and transformed into the Presiden- 
cy College, and chairs for moral and mental philoso- 
phy, logic, natural history, astronomy and geology 
were established. Since then it has been one of the 
main resorts of the better class of students in 
Bengal . 


David Haue. 

Any account of the Hindu College would be in- 
complete if it made no mention of such illustrious 
names as David Hare, Henry Louis Vivian 
Derozio and Captain David Lester Richardson — 
men who by their disinterested labour, by their love 
of teaching and by means of their masterful perso- 
nality contributed in no small degree to the import- 
ance and glory of the Hindu College and helped it 
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to be the great force which it was in tlie life and 
thought of Young Bengal. David Haro, the father 
of native education — a title which has been very 
deservedly bestowed on him — was associated with tlic 
Mahavidyalaya or Hindu College from its very 
foundation; he was indeed one of those to whom the 
institution owed its origin. So much had he identi- 
fied himself with the cause of English education 
that when he came out in the streets, young boys 
would folloAv him about, clamouring for a free seat 
in his school, and this was not a rare occurrence. 
His main work, how'ever, was not in the Hindu 
College but lay in another institution which went by 
his name. David Hare and Derozio were con- 
spicuous for their sympathy with the spirit of pro- 
gress. Whei'ever an educational expeidment w^as 
going on, they would try, so far as lay in their 
poAver, to encourage it l)y personal hel]) and advice, 
as in the case of the Hindu Benevolent Institution 
of which the proprietor Avas Babu Peary Chand 
Mitra. 


Derozio. 


Derozio’ s stay in the Hindu College as member 
of the teaching stafl' Avas not foi- long. Early in 
1826, he Avas appointed Master of English Litera- 
ture and History in the 2nd and the 3rd classes of 
the College and he riisigned his services in April, 
1831. Thus his stay there hardly covered more 
than three years, but Avithin this brief space of time 
he exerted an influence Avhich was very intense and 
thoroughgoing in its way. He Avas eminently 
fitted to guide the students to the great store-house^ 
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of European thought. His acquaintance with the 
literature and thought of England and knowledge 
of the best thinkers of Europe, picked up in an asto-. 
nishingly sh('i-t space of time, is marvellous indeed. 
His library ^' as stocked with new and rare books 
such as M’ere liardly available in the ordinary book- 
shops of the country. He was only 20 years old 
when he was thus put in charge of young students — 
this might have gone a little A^ay to make him 
popular. So great was his influence over his pupils 
that even in their private and domestic concerns 
they would consult him for advice. Though his 
tenure in the school was so short, he fully utilised 
it by the zeal with which he taught and the loving 
kindness with which he behaved towards his young 
students, trying earnestly to root out all ill-conceiv- 
ed prejudices from their minds by means of free 
discussion. And this discussion was so free that it 
raised an outcry against him in the Hindu society ; 
it was said that his teaching had produced a body of 
young men who were trying “ to pull Hinduism to 
pieces.” He was accused of having spread ” law- 
less lust and western vice ” by his sinister teach- 
ing; of having denied the existence of God, encour- 
aged disobedience to one’s parents, and spread the 
idea that marriage between brothers and sisters was 
quite proper. These extravagant charges — which, 
it is needless to add, were absolutely unfounded and 
malicious lies — were brought forward against him 
and led practically to his dismissal by the managers 
of the College. He was not even allowed to clear 
himself, to know his lapses, if any, and to deliver 
an able and crushing reply to his maligners. This 
was a grievous wrong done to the young and brilliant 
11 
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thinker and one remembers, to compare small things 
with great, the case of Socrates. Derozio’s con- 
nection with the College ceased; and he was to be 
cut off from the world also, in a few years, but the 
impetus which he had given to the thought and 
ideas of Young Bengal could not die at once. It 
lived and caused a ferment and hastened the sturm- 
und-drung period in the life of the Hindu 
College. 


Captain D. L. Eichardson. 

The third of this remarkable trio was Captain 
David Lester Richardson. He came out to India 
in 1819 as an ensign in the Dum-Dum Cantonment, 
but there was in him a creative poetical faculty 
which found Its outlet in contributions to the 
Calcutta Journal. In 1832 he was made a captain 
but became^an invalid next year. His reputation 
as a scholar and poet caused his services to be held 
in high request by the authorities of the Hindu 
College who. made him the Principal of the institu- 
tion. He was to teach English Literature, His- 
tory, Moral Philosophy and Composition to the two 
upper classes in the Hindu College, but mainly 
occupied himself with the teaching of English 
Poetry. Shakespeare and Pope were his favourite 
authors and “ in endless alternation ” he taught 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, King 
Lear, the two parts of Henry IV, Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism, Rape of the Lock, Essay on Man and 
Prologue to the Satires. Bacon’s Essays was a 
favourite. As a result of the importunities of 
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students, be was known to have taught also 
Taming of the Shrew, Timon of Athens, and 
Young’s Night Thoughts. From 1845 to 1849, he’ 
served as the Principal of various colleges — the 
Krislmagar College, the Hughli College and the 
Hindu College. His resignation in that year — a 
step he was forced to take — raised the dust of con- 
troversy in the Calcutta papers. In 1853 he was 
appointed Principal of the Hindu Metropolitan 
College, an institution set up just then in protect of 
some action of the Hindu College authorit: 
continued in that capacity up to 1857. I. 
he was appointed a Professor in the Pr 
College, Calcutta, but in 1861 he left Ir 
ever. He \vas the author of several voh 
poems one of which was made a text-bool 
University students. The history of the 
College under him is its most glorious rec< 
was a sympathetic tutor, absolutely devoi( 
race prejudice, and was on terms of intim; 
many leading Indians of Calcutta. It wa 
first created a genuine taste in Bengali sti 
the literary treasures of the west. A gif 
a brilliant critic, a sympathetic teacher, 1 
siasm for his literary favourites was infecti 
effect on the students. His capacity for 
judged by its result on the students, evob 
miration of even Macaulay who remembere 
off England, his teaching of Shakespeare, 
farewell speech, we find his own opinion o 
in India ably stated : — 

“ I behold my own pupils, old and 
every direction and I am led to make a 
culation of the thousands of Oriental infi 
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I have contributed to influence or to mould by fami- 
liarising them with the thoughts and feelings of the 
West — Avith the immortal works of the noblest 
British authors. It is a triumph to me to have in- 
troduced them to such writers as Bacon and Shakes- 
peare and Milton and Addison and Johnson and 
Young and Cowper and Hallam and Macaulay. I 
do not say — I am far from saying it — that in this 
great task I have stood alone. Others have worked 
■o - '>11, or better, in the same good cause — but I 
^aid to have begun the task at least on Ihe 

system I was known as an earnest 

in the cause of Indian education long be- 
as so popular and AA'cll-cared for as it is 
was the first Principal of a College ever 
1 in India; and then it was not by the 
ent but by a Committee of the Natives.” 
work of education through schools and 
as been going on along the lines of western 
and Young Bengal is being steadily ini- 
to the ncAv ways. To this end many 
have been co-operating — the Government, 
tian Missionary Societies, other private 
d even individuals have been working for 
^ad of education. The increase in the 
of matriculates (more than 19,000 sat 
atriculation Examination of the Calcutta 
y in 1932) and graduates points to the 
5 work of western influence that is being 
vast scale, though unobtrusively. Among 
jencies for distribution of this influence, 
^0 potent as education, potent both in res- 
rsons influenced and the intensity of that 
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III. Educational and Cultural Societies. 

In any survey of the channels of western 
influence in Bengal, along with the educational 
institutions are to be considered various societies, 
some of them extremely short-lived, some living to 
a good age, all (5f tliem organised attempts made 
from time to time in course of the last century and 
on western lines, to promote literary and intellec- 
tual culture in the country. There was nothing like 
this in Bengal in the pre-British days — the i^ea of 
dependence on the state was handed down by|tradi- 
tion ; when state patronage was not forthcoming, 
people had to learn to group together for self-ii improve- 
ment, to take the initiative into their own j hands 
and concert measures for the spread of knowledge 
and growth of literature. Some had distinct! educa- 
tional aims in their programme, which they /sought 
to realise by means of schools and colleges, ^ some 
were concerned merely with publications ^in the 
vernacular, while others were social and intellectual 
clubs for discussing and throwing light on | various 
problems. It is certainly not pretended that the 
list given here is exhaustive ; that is impossible 
from the very nature of the case — at this distance 
of time our knowledge of them cannot be I perfect. 
All the same, for a correct appreciation of (their in- 
fluence, it is imperative to know as man^ and as 
much of them as possible. 

The Calcutta School Book Society, 

And of these, the most important, ^'io far as 
merely educational work was concerned,/ was the 
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Calcutta School Book Society established in 1817, 
which started with the object of the preparation, 
publication and cheap or gratuitous supply of works 
useful in schools and seminaries of learning, religious 
(but not moral) books being excluded, and the several 
languages, English and Asiatic, taught in the pro- 
^ inces under the jurisdiction of Fort William, receiv- 
ing its first attention. Messrs. Carey and Roebuck, 
who were prominent in the affairs of the College of 
Fort William, were on the Committee of the Society, 
comp^ed of 16 Europeans and 8 Indians. The 
Indiai: members were equally divided, the Hindus 
and tb Muhammadans, the Hindu members being 
Mrittu'jaya Vidyalankar, Radha Kanta Dev, Ram 
Kamal^en, Tarini Charan Mitra, and the Muham- 
madan gentlemen, Maulvi Abdul Wahed, Maulvi 
Currun Hossain, Maulvi Abdul Hamid and Maulvi 
Muhan^ad Rashid. One of the three sub-com- 
mittees^f the Society was concerned exclusively with 
Sanskri and Bengali. The first year of its life was 
spent s.aaply in organisation w'ork. It arranged 
with th‘ Serampore Press for the supply of books 
like thetoJ^ewing (practical arithmetic, copy books, 
accountbooks for estates, etc.) : 

(a) Ganit. 

(b) Lipidhar. 

;(c) Aryyds by Subhankar. 

\(d) Zemindary papers. 

(e) The Diydarshan — a monthly issued by 
the Serampore missionaries ; about a 
thousand copies of each issue were 
disposed of by the Society. 

If) An Abhidhan or dictionary, by Ram- 
chandra Sarma. 
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Later, we find three Hindu gentlemen, engaged 
in translating Fergusson’s Astronomy into Bengali, 
soliciting pecuniary help from the Calcutta School 
Book Society to enable them to proceed with their 
work. The second year 1818-9 appears to be more 
prolific in point of output. Among the publications 
we may mention ; — 

A Second Edition of Stewart’s Seven Folio 
Fables printed at Serampore. 

An Octavo edition of the same printed 
Chinsura. 

Introductory Bengali Fables. 

Radha Kanta Dev’s Bengali Spelling Bo< 

Nltikatha or Moral Fables on the mod( 
Aesop issued conjointly by Tarini Charan J 
Radha Kanta Dev and Ram Kamal Sen. 

Tara Chand Datta’s Monoranjan ItiMs (a 
gual history, English and Bengali being print 
opposite and alternate pages). 

Upadeshakatha, translated on the same 
from Stretch’s Beauties of History. 

Goldsmith’s History of England transla 
Felix Carey. 

VidyahardbaU or Bengali Encyclopa>d 
the same. (“ Vyavachchhed ” indyd.) 

Pearson’s translation of Dr. Bell’s Instr 
(selections) for the guidance of “ Native ” te 

In the third year of its existence, 1819 
New Grammar of the Bengali Language, w 
pared by Rev. Mr. Keith. Golddhyaya was p 
by the missionaries of Serampore, Pearce’s 
Brittdnta (Story of Geography) and Raj 
Mohan Ray’s Geography, Pearson’s 7 
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Letters or Patra-kaumudi were completed. The 
utility of the Society was so satisfactorily proved 
that similar institutions were started at Madras and 
Bombay. The Supreme Government came to its 
help with a capital grant of Rs. 7,000 and a recur- 
ring grant of Rs. 500 per month. Let us conclude 
this brief account of the Society with the remarks 
made by His Excellency the Marquis of Hastings 
with reference to it on the 15th August, 1818, in 
'^imection with the 17th Public Disputation in the 
ital Languages, College of Fort William ; — 
ere is a public object connected with the best 
itages which we contemplate from the College, 
I cannot close this address without expressing 
appiness I have derived from observing the 
iss of that useful association entitled the 
tta School Book Society, in extending to the 
•s of this country the benefit of European 
e and morals. The Institution has yet been 
year in existence, but the number of tracts 
ementary books, which have been translated 
'English and other languages, evinces an acti- 
zeal, for the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
highest degree creditable to those who have 
ted themselves together for the promotion 
especial object. Their efforts have not, how- 
een confined to this department, they have 
been instrumental in preparing and circulat- 
mentary books of instruction in the Sciences 
nguages of the country, and it is impossible 
forward to the effects which their continued 
s will produce, in extending the means and 
ng the mode of education that prevails 
;he several classes of the native population. 
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without forming a happy presage of the advance 
tiiat will be made by the coming generation in 
general and technical knowledge.”* 


TiIF CaI.C'CTTA Si'ir U!. boCTETY. 

As early as 1814 the nece.ssity was felt for a 
Society whose business it would be to establish 
schools. The School Book Society was engaged 
in sn])])lying books adapted to the use of schools, 
but, for its utility and successful working, it bad to 
dep(‘nd on the existence or establishment of schools 
througliout the length and breadth of the country. 
The success of the School Book Society emboldened 
the organisers, and the (lalcutta School Society was 
duly and formally started on the 1st September, 
1818, with the supplementary (and no doubt laud- 
able) object of helping and improving existing 
schools and starting new ones. David Hare and 
Badha Kanta Dev were its joint secretaries. It 
establislied two regular schools — one at Thanthania 
and the other at Champatala — which were to act as 
model institutions and did not demand any fees. The 
two schools were amalgamated in 1834, and became 
afterwards known as David Hare’s School. There 
were also other schools under the supervision of the 
two societies which worked conjointly. In the first 
three months the School Society got Rs. 9,899 as 
contributions and Rs. 5,069 as annual subscription, 
chiefly from the Hindus. Its later career is not 
important from our point of view. 


* Anmls of the College of Fort William, p. 580. 


12 
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I have not yet come across any history of tlie 
Calcutta Indigenous Literary Club, but a book 
bearing the impress of the club is in the Eadha 
Kanta House, Shovabazar — Robinson's Grammar 
of History, published in 1832. The title in full 
reads as follows : — 

“ The essentials of history by Robinson, 
published by order of the Committee of Public 
Instruction and by the Calcutta Indigenous Literary 
Club, in the polite language of Gaur. " On the third 
page of the book are mentioned the names of the 
adhyakshas or directors — twelve Hindu gentlemen, 
-three of whom have the surname Thaknr. 

These arc as follow.s': — 

Sibcharan Thakur. 

Amalchandra Gangopadhyay. 

Atulchandra Gangopadhyay . 

Herambachandra Thakur. 

Kshetramohan Mukherji . 

Abinashchandra Gangopadhyay. 

S am b Ini ch ar a n Thakur. 

Jayakrishna Seth. 

Jagachchandra Ray. 

Radhakanta Seth. 

Nasirarn Mitra. 

Sukhamay Ray. 

Unfortunately, rio other information about this 
club is available. 
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The Academic Association. 


It would not be lair to pass over the Academic 
Association, started in by Derozio, wliicb met 
in a garden liouse beionging to tlie 8ingli family of 
Maniktolla and wlncb had llei’o/io for its pre- 
sident and Lima Cliaran Bose for its secretary. 
Occasionally the meetings of the Association were 
graced with the presence of iiigl; officials, ana of 
men like David Hare, who weie inteiested in the 
intellectual culture of Young Bengal. Papers weie 
read and various literary and })hilosophicaJ topics 
were broached, even free-thinking doctrines wertr 
not allowed to lie outside its scope. T.ne stii' w hicl' 
it gave to the Bengali mind is evident from the fact 
that about a do.-en newspapers vvere started to 
dwell on the view's promulgated by the Association 
and a large number of debating societies were 
established on its model. The Association was 
afterwards removed to Hare’s School — and 
Hare w'as elected president. Meetings were held 
once a week. In these, w'hat really counted was 
Hare’s personal touch as he mixed freely with 
the young men and accompanied them on their way 
home, talking all the while on various topics. 


The Society foe the Acquisition of General 
Knowledge. 

Another organisation, one of the most vigorous 
and longest sustained, was the Society for the Ac- 
quisition of General knowledge started in the year 
1838, for promoting application to useful studies 
and mutual intei'course among the educated Hindus. 
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It is not very wide of the mark to suppose that tlie 
estabJishment of the Society was due to a desire 
to work in a more general and comprehensive way 
than the Academic Association wliich was still 
living, but wdiich had lost its hold on the younger 
generation. The manifesto issued on the occasion 
and signed by, among others, Kam (io])al (ihose 
and Kam 'I’anu Ijahiri, contained the slab'inent in 
course of its comment on this lack of enthusiasm : 

The fate of our Debating Associations, most of 
which are now extinct, while not one is in a flourish- 
ing condition, as well as the {)nerile eharaelei' of 
the native productions that ap[)ear in the periodical 
publications, are lamentable proofs of this sad 
neglect. " It was proposed that the delivery of 
oral or written discourses was to be obligatory on 
the members, the topics being chosen by the mem- 
bers themselves. Iti case of failure to comply with 
this condition, a fine was to lu' imposed. The first 
nreeting was held at the Sanskiit ('ollege Hall at 
7 P.M., on Monday th" 12th March, IHdH. The 
Society began with nearly 200 membeis on its rolls. 
The discourses were mainly written in Knglish, a 
lew were composed in the vernacular, and the sub- 
jects dwelt on were varied in their charactei' — 
history, poetry, language, social condition t)f the 
])eople, topogra})hy, metaphysics, anatomy and 
[)hysiology. Among the active members might be 
named the gifted young men of the day — Eev. K. M. 
Banerji, Raj Narayan Bose, Peary Chand Mitra, 
Gyanendra Mohan Tagoie, Prasanna Kumar Tagore, 
and others. David Hare was the Honorary Visitor, 
and Peary Chand Mitra and Ram Tanu Lahiri were 
the Honorary Secretaries. 
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Among the many subjects which came up.ioi- 
discussion before tiie Society we may name the 
following ; — 

J. Rel'orui, Civil aial Social, among educated 
nati v'es. 

li. Topographical and statistical sui'vey of 
Bankura . 

3. Condition of Hindu Wv)men. 

4. Brief outline of the history of Hindusthan. 

5. Hcsciiptive notices of Chittagong. 

(■). State of Hindusthan under the Hindus. 

7. Descriptive notices of Tipperah. 

S. The physiology of Dissection. 

9. Dn the importance of cultivating the 
veinaciilar language . 

10. Poetry. 

Almost all the educated Bengalis were enrollell 
as members, (lyanendra Mohan Tagore’s and 
Kissory Chaud Mitra’s papejs canu up for special 
mention, for they exhibited n}ueh talent. The 
Society met every month in the Sanskilt College 
Hall. It died about 1843 either of inanition or on 
account of an outburst of temper on the part of 
Captain Richardson who was offended when attend- 
ing a meeting of the Association to hear Dakshina 
Ranjan Mukherji denouncing the British (lovorn- 
ment in no measured terms. Richardson gave the 
Society a name — the Chakravarti faction — after 
Tara Chand Chakravarti, one of the foundei-s of the 
Society and a prominent member of the Reform 
party, for its political tendencies. 
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'I'nE J^E’rnrxK Society. 

Tlie Bc'tliiiiic Socioty was started on tlie 1 Itli 
December, 1851, in pursuance of a circular issued 
liy Dr. Mouat to tlie educated Bengalis of Calcutta, 
requesting them to meet to consider tlie best means 
of bringing the educated mitives of the city a little 
more togetbei’, foi' Ibe purjiose of improvement by 
intellectual intercourse. The inaugural melting 
was held in tbe Medical College Theatre where Di’. 
Mouat explained bis scheme wbicb was subsequent- 
ly adopted. 4’be new society was christened afti'r 
tbe late President of tbe Council of Education (who 
bad died on the Pith August, 1851) as a mark of 
resjiectful tribute to tbe memory of tlu' illustrious 
dead. It bad tor its object tbe jiromotion of a taste 
for literary and scientific puisuits, and tbe en- 
couragement of a freei' intellectual intercoui’se than 
was in tlio.se days possible in other Mays. I’lu' 
monthly meetings of this society Mere held during 
the cold season at the tlu'atre of tbe Aledical Colb'Pt' 

o 

M'ben discourses on literature or on social or scientific 
subjects Mere given. In oik* of these monthly 
sittings, a distinguished Hindu gi'iitleman ri'ad a 
learned paper on “ Sanskrit Poetry,” concluding 
M’ith the M'ords ; 

It is in the vernacular field alone that the 
poets of Bengal can hope to distinguish thenrselvi's 
— the late John Pllliot Drink water Bethune, the 
educator of India’s sons and daughters, Mas most 
anxious to jiatronise the vernaculai' poetry in 
Bengal. He advised all as[)ii-ants after jioetical 
fame to turn their attention to the Bengali language. 
One of the last acts contemplated by himself w'as 
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the preparation, by means of a competent Bengali 
scJiolar, of a small volume of Vernacular Poetry, as 
well for the use of his female school, as lor educa- 
tional instituti'uis in general.” 

This shows that Young Bengal was alive to the 
supreme need of the cultivatio.n ol vernacular litera- 
ture. 

I’he society was active in 1803 when Dr. Duff 
hade his last farewell to India. Dr. Duff had been 
elected President of tlic Bctliune Society in 1859 
and })resided over its various meetings in wl)ich 
elofiueiit and interesting addresses were given month 
alter month. It was active even in 1860 when 
Miss Mary Carpenter visited India. It was at a 
special meeting of the society, presided over by the 
Hon’hle J. B. i'hear, that this gifted lady delivered 
an address on ” The Reformatory School System, 
and its influence on female criminals.” In 
November of the same year was given an illumina- 
ting lecture on Shakespeare, with readings from his 
plays.* It had a separate section for Sociology but 
the subject was altogether neglected and did not 
come strictly within its purview, which was literary 
and intellectual recreation rather than any direct 
purpose of social good; It was living in 1869 as 
we know from lecture notices in the Indian Daily 
Newfi of that year. 

'I’liK Ykun.wulai! IjiTEiiATraE Society. 

Under the Secretaryship of E. B. Cowell 
this society undertook to translate a number of 
books and to publish a penny magazine, which 

^.\HS elections fwM the writings of Girish Ghundcr Ghosh, p. 634. 
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under the able editorship of Dr. Rajendra Lai a Mitra, 
the veteran Sanskrit scholar and librarian of tlu' 
Asifitic Sociiity, had a circulation of 900 copies and 
contained, in addition to 3 or 4 pictorial illustrations 
in each number, miscellaneous articles — historical, 
biographical, etc. The society ofl'en>d Rs. 200 
for CcTch book written in compliance with its instruc- 


tions. 

Some of its publications 

are 

mentioned 

below 
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Among other books we note Hemaprahhd, a 
novel written by Dwarika Nath Gupta of Mymen- 
singh, and awarded a prize of fifty rupees by the 
society. The pablications were all on sale at a low 
price, ranging from 1 anna to 10 annas, and on a 
liberal commission of ^5 per cent, on big orders. 
The style of writing favoured by the society was as 
a rule Sanskritic, and did not lean to anglicisrn. 

Bengal Academy oe JDTEi;ATe;<E oit Vangiva 
Sahitya Pauishad. 

The necessity had long been felt of a central 
and authoritative body to control the extravagances 
of the new growth. In 1872, John Beanies, 
1.(!.8., Magistrate of Balasore wrote : “ Bengal has 
so completely taken the lead in education and culture 
among the Provinces of India that its literature has 
jiassed out of the stage in which that of the othpr 
provinces still remains, and is now closely approxi- 
mating to an European standard.” In its very 
growth lay the danger of there being anarchy or law- 
lessness in the domain of literature. The Vangiya 
Sahitya Parishad, or, as it was originally called, the 
Bengal Academy of Literature (the name points to 
the contemplated control over contemporary lan- 
guage and literature as that exerted by the Academy 
of France) was founded on the 29th April, 1894, 
with definite aims and objects for the cultivation and 
improvement of the Bengali language and literature. 
It is still a living force and is efficiently fulfilling 
some of its purposes — collection and preservation of 
old Bengali manuscripts and objects of historical 
and archseological interest ; publication of researches 

13 
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through its quarterly journal by means of the verna- 
cular medium ; and publication from time to time of 
important manuscripts. It has published a Bengali 
dictionary on scientific lines — has been prepaidng an 
authoritative list of scientific and technical terms in 
Bengali, and has started a number of branch 
Parishads in the mofussil districts of Bengal and 
even outside it. A beginning was made with only 
30 members, but in its twentieth year it had more 
than 2,000 on its rolls. This is one of tlic many 
indexes into its successful working. Though there 
has been since a falling-off in number, it is still doing 
much useful work. 

Otheu Associations. 

It is needless to point out again that over and 
above those already mentioned there were numerous 
other associations which co-operated with these and 
acted as more or less active agencies for the convey- 
ance of western ideas to the country. Some of 
these we may note in passing. 

1. The Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

It was founded on the 15th January 1784 by 
Sir William Jones who continued as its President for 
10 years and more and in whose time weekly social 
meetings were held in the evening for the reading 
and discussion of original papers on the history, 
antiquities, arts, sciences and literature of Asia — 
selections of these being published in the Asiatic 
Researches. The society languished for a time after 
his death in 1794, when the meetings were held not 
weekly, but monthly, and in July 1800, we actually 
find a resolution for quarterly meetings. In 1806, 
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however, Henry Thomas Colebrooke was elected 
President, and that year was formed the project of 
the Bibliotheca Asiatica — a project never executed — 
a descriptive catalogue of Asiatic books with extracts 
and translations The present site of the building 
of the society v/as granted by the Government in 
1805, and in 1839 the Court of Directors sanctioned 
a monthly help of Rs. 500. The Journal of the 
society was officially acknowledged in 1843. It 
was this society which first of all drew attention to 
the importance of preserving old manuscripts and 
publishing them. 

2. The Calcutta Female Juvenile Society 
established by 1820 which opened schools for young 
girls in Shambazar, Janbazar and Entally. 

3. The Gaudiya Samaj, a cultural association, 
founded in February, 1823. 

4. The Ladies’ Society for Native Female 
Education formed in 1824, of which the schools were 
made over to the Ciiurch Missionary Society and 
placed under the management of Miss Cooke (after- 
wards Mrs. Wilson). 

5. The annual gathering organised by Iswar 
Chandra Gupta, where on the 1st Baishakh of each 
year (the Bengali New Year’s Day) people of all 
classes used to come together and were diverted by 
literary programmes got up for the occasion. 

6. The Bengal Social Science Association 
founded on the 22nd January 1867. The inaugural- 
meeting was held in the Metcalfe Hall when H. 
Baverley and Peary Chand Mitra were elected 
Honorary Secretaries. Miss Mary Carpenter had 
been invited to lecture on the need of a society for 
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social science in Calcutta where patient investiga- 
tion might be made to enquire about facts as a basis 
for legislation. Hence the origin of the association 
of which the object was — “ to promote social deve- 
lopment in the Presidency of Bengal by uniting 
Europeans and Indians in the collection, arrange- 
ment and classification of facts bearing on the social, 
intellectual and moral condition of the people.” 
Among other pa])er.s there was one — ‘‘ Female Occn- 
jiations in Bengal ” — read on tbe 8()th January, 
18()8, by Babu Girish Cliunder Ghose of the Bengali. 
Its meetings were advertised in tbe Indian Daihj 
News in 18()9. 

In conclusion, let us re])eat that all those 
societies, themselves the products of European 
thought, attempted to [)repare the mind of the {)eople 
to receive that thought and also to think on the same 
lines. The remarkable nature of these associations 
may be realised if it is remembered how unique they 
were in their time, 1k)w there had been nothing like 
them in the previous centuries and how they helped 
the assimilation of new thoughts and ideas. 

IV. Public Movoneni.s. 

One of the notev\'oi-thy features of the nineteenth 
century in Bengal — and by no means the lea.st im- 
portant one — was the variety of movements to 
which the introduction of tlie European world had 
^•iven an impetus, if not birth. It will be our 
business here to describe the significance of these 
movements Avith reference, wherever possible, to 
the western ideas that prompted them. We shall 
sec that though all of them may not have been the 
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products of such ideas, they were in some way con- 
nected with them — either, as a practical consequence 
tlu'y wore translated into action — or they were in- 
augurated to cembat such iierctical tendencies. 

(a) Reiigbus. 

(i) CnmsTTAN Missions. 

First, let us consider the Christian Missions. 
The idea of sending out a mission to India, or for 
that matter to Rengal, was by no means new ; refer- 
ence has already been made to Kiernander, the first 
Ih’otestant missionary who came to Bengal from 
South India whence he was ousted by the French, 
and who, on coming to Calcutta, received the patron- 
age of Ijord Clive. But the process of conversion 
bad been going on since the coming of the Portu- 
guese.* In 1775, there arrived a second mission 
from Halle, but practically it did very little. In 
1789, Reverend Abraham Thomas Clarke M'as 
sent to Calcutta by the Christian Knowledge, Society 
but he received employment under the Government 
and was lost to the cause. Mr. Thomas had come 
to India previously to this. In 1792, the Baptist 
Missionary Society had been formed and next year 
Rev. Dr. Carey and Mr. Thomas arrived at Cal- 
cutta. With the arrival of Dr. Carey the work of 
the mission began in right earnest. He settled at 
first in Maldah and began to work in the neighbour- 
ing places. He was followed in 1799 by his valued 

* “ The Portuguese were the first to bring Christianity to Bengal. 
Portuguese adventurers .... enslaved their captives and converted 
them to Christianity.” Census Beport, 1921, yol. V, Part I, p. 169. 
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associates — Ward, Brunsdon, Grant and Marsh- 
man, who formed a group by themselves at 
Serampore. Carey was attached to the College of 
Fort William after this, and his work there was 
important from the point of view of the Bengali 
language and literature, but he was not wholly lost 
to mission work. The vernacular dialect was a 
powerful weapon. In all ages religious reformers 
find it convenient to preach their new doctrine in 
the vernacular. Buddha, Wyclif and Luther are 
examples on the point. The Portuguese mission- 
aries realised the importance of this and prepared 
handbooks to train young novitiates in the verna- 
cular. In 1801, Carey translated the New Testa- 
ment into Bengali, in 1809 he did the same service 
with reference to the Old Testament. The, transla- 
tion of the Bible was considered a very valuable work, 
and Dr. Buchanan, Mr. Udney, and Rev. David 
Brown constituted a corresponding Committee for 
the purpose. In 1809, the funds of the Committee 
were increased from .£200 to £500, and Henry 
Martyn and Thomason were added to the list 
of members. In 1811 was established the Calcutta 
Bible Society. It acted as a stimulus to the cause 
of vernacular translation and, as a necessary corol- 
lary, to that of textual criticism. We may realise 
its activity when we remember that between the 
years 1811 and 1849 it issued 602,266 copies of 
vernacular Scriptures, in whole or in part, of which 
one-fourth was in Bengali. To understand the 
advance the language had made in these years one 
requires to glance at Ellerton or Carey and to refer 
to Yates for comparison. There had been also an 
appreciable fall in the price of the books ; what cost 
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Bs. 24 in 1811 would require only Bs. 6 in 
1849. 

The Bible did not take up all the energy of 
these Missionaries ; they were better organised in 
the process of time. In 1813 the Indian Epis- 
copate had been established and Bev. T. F. Middle- 
ton, the First Bishop of Calcutta, came to India 
next year. There has been a steady increase in the 
number of workers since then. About 1816 the 
Church Missionary Society had 24 stations in India, 
of which 10 were situated in the Bengal Presidency. 
“ Instruct the young, preach to the adults, and dis- 
tribute religious books ” was their programme of 
work. Accordingly, to execute the last item effi- 
ciently, a society was formed in 1823 to compose 
and distribute religious tracts. This was called the 
Calcutta Tract Society. We give below a list of 
tracts in Bengali distributed in 1823 : — 

Memoir of Fatik Chand. 

Mental reflection and enquiry after salvation. 

Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. 

Harmony of the Four Gospels — Parts III-VI. 

Life of William Kelly. 

Dialogue between a DurM'an and a M;ilee. 

History of Christ, the Saviour of the World. 

Dialogue between Bam Hari and Shaddha. 

On the Nature of God. 

Dialogue between a Scotchman and a Native 

Gentleman. 

Extracts from the Gospel Magazine — Nos. I, II. 

Be ward Book for schools. 
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Scripture Extracts — Parables. 

The Picture Eoom. 

Catecliism, 1st. 

Catechism, 2nd. 

Watt’s first Catechism. 

From the first number to the issue of the last report 
78 tracts were published in Bengali, out of a total 
of 120. 

Rev. Mr. Duff’s work in the field of education 
has already been detailed. It was he who worked 
among the intelligentsia of the Hindu population, and 
all his first converts were young men with brilliant 
prospects, who left their family for the sake of 
religion. Of these. Rev. K. M. Banerji won 
distinction in his later career. The. progress of the 
missions may be easily imagined when we remember 
tliat in 1852, there were 81,850 students in the 
Missionary Schools compared Avith 142, 052 in .1872 ; 
and in the year 1854, a distinguished Avriter in the 
Calcutta RevicAV thus describes the condition of tlie 
Missions ; — “ We hear of some 400. more or less 
educated, intelligent, active and zealous European 
Missionaries, engaged day and night in doing their 
philanthropical AA'orks, establishing themselves in 
the land, having formed no fe\A'er than 300 stations, 
where they generally erect permanent buildings, 
and set their varied machinery at work, including 
no fcAver than 2,000 schools Avhich contain above 
04, 000 pupils of almost all classes of the Indian 
Community ; gathering round them in their several 
spheres _ altogether some thousands of their felloAv 
agents, natives of the country and in various degrees 
educated, trained, obedient men, fully prepared to 
carry out the designs of their employers and actually 
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engaged in acting on the minds of the people, teach- 
ing in the schools, preaching and distributing books 
innumerable in the bazar, and at the mclas or in 
\ arious noted places, — as well as journeying about 
the village — pui suing their work of propagandism — 
spending on tins work not lar short of £200, 000 
sterling per annum.” But to-day the judgment of 
the critic is worthy of serious consideration. In 
the Census Eeport, 1021, p. 107, we read — 
‘‘ Christianity has made but little impression upon 
the population of Bengal when measured by the num- 
ber of converts wlio have been made. The number 
of Christians is but 31 per 10,000 of the population, 
less than one in 300, and among Indians only one 
in 350. The total in Bengal, 149,009 is only one 
in 320 of the Christians in India, for the proportion 
of the total population. which Christians form is 

very much higher in Southern India 

Christians are more numerous in Central Bengal 
than in other divisions of the province mainly by 
reason of a large number found in Calcutta and the 
24-Parganas. ... It will be seen that the largest 
body of Christians is in Calcutta. To this body 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians subscribe rather more 
than two-thirds. The 24-Parganas, and Dacca, are 
the only districts outside it which hold more than 
10,000, though. . . etc., (dc. 

There were newspapers and magazines started 
by Christians — the Vernacular Press thus conti- 
nuing the instnictions given in the school. The 
Digdarshan was based on Penny and Saturday 
Magazines as its model, and propaganda was carried 
on in the form of sermons, dialogues, and anecdotes 

14 
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from the Bible. In tJie Bangabandhn , a magazine 
in the latter part of the century nnder Christian 
management, it is remarkable liow the paper hears 
the impress of Bankim Chandra’s influence — a few 
lines from the Bande Mataram are (pioted as its 
motto, and there is an article 

i.c. Bankim Balm’s Krishnacharitra 
versus Khrishtacharitra . 

Thus we see how the Christian Missions, by 
establishing an Indian Episcopate, translating the 
Scriptures, jmblishing and distributing religious 
tracts, starting schools and colleges foi’ the educa- 
tion of the young, were eager and energetic in their 
work of conversion. Their cattempts evoked great 
opposition- — both fi'om the orthodox and the liberal 
sections of the Hindu population. 


((/) Tub Buaiimo Samaj, 

But the Brahmo Samaj did not owe its origin 
to that. Baja Rain Mohan Ray’s life was a quest 
lor truth fi’om his \ery eaily years. When he was 
16, this quest for truth led him to Tibet. It was 
this striving after truth which did not allow him to 
settle dowm to a life of comparati\’e ease after his 
official career in 1814, when he came down to Cal- 
cutta. During his stay in Calcutta from 1814 to 
1830 he was connected with the reform movements 
of Bengal. The establishment of the Hindu College 
was in some measure due to his foresight and en- 
thusiasm ; with tJie change of Government educa- 
tional policy he had something to do ; hi' shared 
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in tlie political aspirations not only of liis country 
but also of lands far away from Ids native shore. 
But more vital still \A'as the new way of worship — so 
different from his contemporaries ; Ik* was op- 
Xjosed to the conventional Hindu worsldp of gods 
and goddesse.s, op})osed to the caste system, opposed 
to the buttee which he helped to abolish. Fe was 
a X’edantist and his years of stay at Calcutta were 
occupied with preaching the riKmotheistic doctrines 
of the Vedanta. In 1828, he started a Llpasana- 
sabha,. So fai- all was right : there had been no 
western influence except the congregational system 
of worshi|) whudi he favoured ; on the contrary Kam 
Mohan’s |)apers — he luid his own organs to preach 
his views — w'ere anti-missionary in their tone and 
ideas. The Baja left India in 1880, and after 
spending 8 yeais in England and in France died in 
1888. After him the movement was guided by 
Du arka Nath Fagore and Ram Kaaita- \'idyavagish, 
but it could not make much of a headway. On the 
7th Pans of 1843, Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore 
with about 20 companions was initiated formally 
into the Brahmo religion. The Maharshi drew his 
spiritual nourishment from the IJpanishads, and 
besides questioning the infallibility of the Vedas and 
ignoring the sanctity of caste in the conduct of 
divijie worship — steps which he w^as persuaded to 
take by Akshay Kumar — made no departure from the 
existing traditions of Hindu Society. There was 
no sharp division as yet between his followers and 
the orthodox section of the Hindus — consequently 
no sectarian feelings existed. It was for Keshab 
Chandra Sen to give a distinct shape to this legacy 
from Raja Ram Mohan, and in his brief career he 
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lived to see two splits in the new sect wliich he 
did so much — and who like him? — to ci'cate. 

Keshab could not boast of being lice from aiiy 
western influeJice. He thought and asserted — the 
Bible was indispensable to man. (Keshab Chariia, 
p. 2.) He learnt the highest truths from Christian 
scriptures, English history and European science. 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Young were his favourite 
poets. When he was only 18, If) or 20, Young's 
Night Thoughts sustained him and fed his passionate 
mood. In 1859, he opened a Brahma \'idyalaya in 
Sinduriapati where he began to teach theology in 
English. Debendra Nath’s medium was Bengali 
and Keshab’s English. Morrell, Cousin, Hamilton, 
Parker, Newman weie his theological masters ; 
intuition, revelation, penance, reverend, brothei’ — 
these terms were bodily and in significance imported 
from the western masters. He also organised 
preachers for missionary work — an order of brother- 
hood Avas long forgotten in Bengal. He tried to 
give a scientific interpretation of these, and fully 
admitted the Avcstein influence on him. He Avas in 
close correspondence Avith Cnitarians like Newman 
acro.ss the seas. During his service at the Bank 
of Bengal he used hj compose small tracts in English. 
There is a portrait of Keshab Chandra Sen, in the 
Victoria Memorial Hall, where he stands with the 
Bible, the Avesta, the Rigreda and the Quoran 
beside him ; this illustrates the eclectic nature of 
his creed. The great influence he exerted on his 
contemporaries helped much to popularise western 
ideas in matters of theology. And out of the great 
schism Avas made the Saclliaran Brahmo Samaj 
which is constituted on purely democratic lines as 
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tlie term Sadliarau indicates — authority and tradi- 
tion have no more any sway — the Sadharan Samaj 
j)rides itself on being guided solely by reason. 

(jij) Neo-JIinduism. 

The many oppositions whicli Hinduism iiad 
encountered made it look to tla- efficiency of its own 
constitution and caijed for the establishment of new 
oi'ganisations. In the l)eginning of the century 
when the missionary activity was not so prominent, 
when Raja Ram Mohan’s new^ mode of worship 2 )ing 
the Supreme God had not many followers, this call 
was not so urgent. But the interests of tlie Hindus 
were' zealously guarded by such leaders as Raja 
Rad ha Kanta He’' and Ram Kama! Ben. Thus we 
find that w'hen Sir Edward Hyde East, in the in- 
formal meeting leading to the foundation of the 
Hindu College, mentions the name of Raja Ram 
Mohan as one of the members, all the other people 
holding orthodox \ iews rvithout whose co-operation 
the success of the pi’oject seemed an absurdity, made 
known their refusal to w'ork cojijointly wdth him. 
In this emergency. Ram Mohan, rvith characteristic 
self-effacement, withdrew' from the committee. 
We also know' that popular songs were composed con- 
(U'mning the mischievous (as it seemed to the 
orthodox party) action of the Raja in w'orshipping 
one (bod after his “ new'-fangled(?) ” theory. Then; 
was opposition offered to the Christian Missionaries 
and paj)ers started for the purpose. There was sorm; 
stir in Hindu society w'hen Derozio’s teachings 
revolutionised, the thoughts and ideas of Young 
Bengal, and it Avas feared that all the Hindu 
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ColJego boys might renounce tlieir leligion in I'avoiir 
of free-thinking or Christianity. Hence the renio\'al 
of Derozio from the Hindu College staff. When 
Duff took the field, he chaflengcd fhamatlia 
Nath Dev, a rich and enthusiastic Hindu gcjitleman 
to prove the suj)eriority of Hinduism. There were 
numerous fights in the resideiua' of Mathura MohaJi 
Sen of Jorabagan. 

The Hindu College boys organised the Hindu 
Theopliilanthro])ic Society and the first meeting was 
lield at the residence of Kissory Cliand Mitj'a, 
the Secretary of the society, on the lOth February, 
1848. Its object was to teach the Hi ndus to worshi]) 
God in spirit and in truth, and to enforce those 
sacred ajul moral duties which man owes to his 
Maker, and to his fellow-man. Its caiiipaign was 
cagainst Hindu idolatiy and it sought to ju'each soimd 
and enlightened views of the Supreme Jfeing. The 
meetings were to be held once every month when 
discourses w'cre given in Fngiish and Jfengali on 
the nature and attributes of the Deity and general, 
moral, and religious jirinciples. It also held within 
its scope the jueparation and publication of ffengali 
tracts on moral and religious subjects and the I'e- 
printing of Bengali and Sanskrit works of a like 
nature. The attendance was laii'ly I’ejiresentatix'c, 
Dr. Duff, Eev. K. M. Banerji, Akshay Kumar 
Dutta, Ram Gopal Ghose, Iswar Cliandra Gupta 
and others came and spoke in the meetings. 
Evidently, it was a move on the part of the liberal 
section of the community. 

The first occasion when we find the orthodox 
party organising itself was in 1880 when the Dharma 
Sabha w'as established, undei- the distinguished 
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])ati'()nagi' dC Eaja Radha Kanta Dev.* But more 
reiiiai'kable than that, is Avhat may he called tlie 
(rita movement, for want of a better expression. 
Among others may m 'ntion Pandit Sasadhar 
Tarkachudarnani, wijo wrote a treatise on the subject 
and who belonged to the extreme section of the 
ortliodox party ; there was .Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji, the distinguished novelist and man of 
letters, to whom Bengali literatui'e owes so much, 
who neither j'onounced Krisima {.or followed the 
orthodox sclioo) hut tried to interpret his life in the 
light of reason and history through the journal 
Prachdr-, tli'ac was tlie Aryya Mission Institution, a 
school where tile teaching of the Gltd w'as compul- 
sory ; and Iswar Chandra ^hdyasagar, usually so 
reticent on religious questions, when pressed rather 
hard, w'onld recommend the study of and obedience 
to the Gild. IViw'ards the end of the century, in 
the eighties, the “ Lord Gauranga ” movement,' 
hearing a clear stamp of the west, also made some 
noise ; last, though by no means the least, comes 
the Ram Krishna Mission which sent its mission- 
aries to Europe and America, and preached Vedanta 
which, it asserts, is the common meeting ground of 
all religions. In this connection, it will not do to 
omit to mention Bhudeb Mukerjee, wdiose 
fioAN’er of syntliesis was little short of the marvellous, 
and whose cultural Hinduism is in sliarp contrast 
with Bankini Chandra’s political Hinduism, and 
though he did not belong to any particular movement 
he clung to the orthodox school and offered rational 


* Started in January, 1830, generally as an organisation for the 
Hindu religion and with the specific purpose of protesting against the 
Suttee, Vide Sumdchdr-Diirpun, January 1, 1831. 
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explanation of his belief — prescribing courses of 
conduct in the family and society, to the nineteenth 
centtiry anglicised Ikmgali Hindus. Raj Narayan 
Basil, Chandra Nath Basu and Akshay Chandra 
Sarkar who wrote generally in favour of Hinduism, 
are lesser lights in comparison with the above. 

From the above survey of the (!hristian 
Missions, the Brahino 8amaj, and the Hindu levival- 
ist movement, we may partly, if not in a full 
measure, realise the currents of thougiit A\hich 
agitated the public of the day. The issues are not 
yet dead, but still vital and full of signilicance for 
life and literature of the times. 


ih) Social. 

The religious movements which thiiwv young 
Bengal into so much agitation could not but be at- 
tended by corresponding social movements in the 
Hindu society where tlnue were specific rules 
against dining and generally mixing with peojde 
professing a diffeient crei'd. Difficulty was fell in 
regard to tliose who renounced their traditional 
religion and embraced Christianity or Brahmoism — 
specially the former of these. At first they were 
legally debarred from the rights of inheritance. The 
bar was, how'ever, removed by an act of legislature. 

The converts from Hinduism were not only 
assured of their legal rights — it was a step taken by 
the Government but attempts were made by the 
leaders of the orthodox section to ensure their social 
rights — at least the right to go ,back to Hinduism 
if the converts so wished. If it w^as possible for 
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them to I'enounce tJjeir religion, it was argued, 
there slioiild be notliing to prevent iliem from revert- 
ing to the fohls of the Hindu Society, in case they 
happened to ci.ange tlicir minds. Accordingly 
there was in cii eolation a small tnict signed by about 
100 orthodox Brahmin Pandits advocating the 
measure of receiving such people back alter due 
penance had been performed and admitting that it 
was quite consistent with the injuiu tions laid down 
in the Shastras. Then' was for tlie pursuance of 
this measure aPatitoddhar Sabha which would meet 
at the residence of Shib ('handra Mallik of 
Amratola, Calcutta. 

After the abolition of the Suttee rite, the 
questioji of widow'-remarriage came to the front, 
and the o|)j)osition offered by the oithodox section to 
the proposed step may be illustrated by various in- 
cidents, of wdiich the following is a specimen. 
About the year 1845, Moti Lai Seal, it is said, 
offered a gift of Es. 10,000 (ten thousand) to any 
Hindu wdio should dare to marry a wddow of his 
own faith. Moti Balm, in one of the meetings held 
to request the people belonging to the orthodox 
party to petition to the Clovernment asking them to 
remove all legal hindrances, met with a rebuff ; 
they would rather sign a petition for freely burning 
up their wddows as wos the custom in the good old 
days before 1829. But the tide turned when Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar entered the field and showed 
by quoting chapter and verse from the Hindu law 
books that widow-remarriage was sanctioned by the 
.Hindu Shastras. The question now received a 
much wider consideration ; Dasu Eay composed a 
panchMt on the subject ; popular songs passed from 

15 
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village to village ; even cloths had their borders print- 
ed with reference to the newly proposed measures, 
quoting lines from these songs. Vidyasagar’s book, 

materially helped the cause. Within one week of 
its publication, the first edition of 2,000 copies was 
exhausted ; and the next edition of three tliousand 
copies, was also sold out very early. Petitions 
containing signatures of numerous persons belong- 
ing to various sections were sent iij), and through 
the advocacy of the Hon’ble 1. P. Orant, the 
Widow Kemarriage Act — the Act XV of 1856 — 
was passed. For his help in furtherance of the 
measure, Mr. (Irant received a ])uhlic addn'ss. 

The curse of Kulinisin, or polygamy for the 
Kulin Brahmins, had long been felt. Yidyasagar’s 
name is associated with the movenu'nt which aimed 
at its removal. His treatise' — Bahn-Vimha — is a 
historical account of Bengali Brahmins and shows 
up the gi'ossness of their attitude tf)^\'ards wouk'H in 
the middle ages when they were considered to h(' in 
no wise better than diind) domestic animals. In 
his attempt at reform, Vidyasagar did not stand 
alone. The exertions of Rash Behari Sarnia, 
a native of Tarjiasha in Yikrampur, deserve to be 
remembered. He was a writer of popular songs and 
toured through the villages of Eastern Bengal, sing- 
ing songs composed by him for the occasion — preach- 
ing against this pernicious custom ; two extracts are 
given below from his ballads : — 

^ I fwPrt’ta 

C’T ^ ’Via, 

*f«f ? 
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^ I (TsTfrl c?ri, fK^ C5^ ^ i 

( c’ltsi ) c^rtw I 

( CJffr'T^ ) 'S(«f C«t3T, C5f5I, Cff^, '© 

( (SPS^ ) <2f7|5t»f C*t?I. (il^l ^*5^ (TO 5(1 I 

Moreover, in 1855, corta.n enlightened Benga- 
lis ol Calcutta and its sulurhs sulmiitted a joint peti- 
tion to the Legislative Council lor an act against 
this institution of polygamy. A.notlicr petition, 
largely sigiieil by the orthodox Pandits of the 
Eastern Bengal and recommending the abolition of 
the custom by an act of legislature, was sent by 
Raj Mohan Ray, a Zemindar of Dacca. One 
of these petitions was signed by more than twenty 
thousand people. The movement continued for 
about ‘20 years ; it did not receive the legislative 
support which M-as at first expected, but the people’s 
views had changed tlirough education, and the econo- 
mic question also demanded greater attention, 
and for all practical purposes, the custom may be 
said to be extinct at the present time. 

One of the evils which attended English educa- 
tion in its initial stage was drink from which not 
even the illustrious men, leaders in all questions of 
reform, were exempt. In 1864, however, the 
Bengal Temperance Society was started by Peary 
Charan Sarkar to counteract the tendency and the 
practice of Young Bengal in this direction. It had 
two organs to disseminate its views — one in Eng- 
lish and the other in Bengali — the Well-wisher and 
the Hita-Sadhak. In connection with the legisla- 
tive measures proposed or carried out in the last 
century, the Consent Bill deserves a passing men- 
tion. 
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It should not be presumed that the movements 
described above must have been the results of Eng- 
lish education or organised by people imbued with 
western ideas, but it must be conceded that the 
principles of monogamy, of widow-remarriage, of a 
temperance society for the eradication of the drink 
evil that have been widely current in Europe had 
been accepted in this country after considerable 
opposition. 


(c) Political. 


Political consciousness was not a now thing 
with the Hindus. It was bound to come with the 
loss of political power. It was present in Ram 
Mohan whose sense of it was so strong that he 
could glory in the emancipation of other lands far 
away. After him, Derozio's love for India express- 
ed in vigorous verse had no doubt its share in form- 
ing this (;onsciousness in Young Bengal. The study 
of history of other countries must have stimulated 
it. Tara Chand Cliakravarti's Quilt, an English 
organ, helped to keep alive the embers of political 
lire and annoyed (lovermnent officers by its search- 
ing criticism of their action. 

The impetus towards ]X)litical organisations, 
however, came with (icorge Thompson, a famous 
anti-slavery orator who was induced to accom- 
pany Dwarka Nath Tagore on his return to India 
in 1842. For his services to the country he had been 
hailed as the Father of Political Education in India. 
It was the acute distress of the Upper Provinces 
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on account of outbreaks of famine tliat drew 
his attention. His nbject was to stir up national 
consciousness and he lectured at Maiiiktala Garden 
House of the Lte Bhrikissen Singh, 31, Fouzdari 
Balakhana, etc. He had great faith in the efficacy 
of educating the British public on Indian matters. 
The old Hindu Colh;ge hoys gathered round 
liim and his speeches stirred them and the India 
Society was established on the 20th April, 1843, 
with the British India Socieiy of England, formally 
established 4 years before (1839), as its model. 
Bengal Began to take an interest in politics and 
Kam Gopa' Ghose’s career took a new direction. 
By speech and writing, ho made his voice felt on 
all important occasions; — in the Town Hall Meet- 
ing of the 24th December, 1847, where he silenced 
three prominent English barristers by his skilful 
argumeiTts and persuasive eloquence and carried his 
point ; regarding the proposed removal of the Hindu 
Burning Ghat from Nimtolla, when he made a very 
eliectual protest; against the European opposition 
to certain “ Draft Acts commonly called Black 
Acts ” when his performance evoked the vindic- 
tive vehemence of his European opponents. 

The British India Society was amalgamated 
with the Landholders’ Society transformed into the 
British Indian Association in 1849, through the 
efforts of Earn Gopal Ghose and his associates. The 
\vork of Earn Gopal was continued by Harish 
Chandra Mukherjee, Shambhu Chandra Mukherjee, 
Kristo Das Pal. Harish Chandra was a power in 
those days. He made a memorable protest against 
Dalhousie’s conquest of Oudh; but his more import- 
ant work was the support given to Canning’s 
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Clemency Policy, when that policy was severely 
criticised by European residents in India and when 
Bengal seemed to bo speechless and powerless be- 
fore the blind wrath of infuriated Englishmen 
goaded on to revenge by the horrors of the mutiny. 
Canning himself M'ould, it is said, consult the 
Patriot regularly and attach to it much impoj'tanco 
as the organ of Indian opinion. Nor should we for- 
get the yeoman service rendered by him in con- 
nection with the Indigo Commission. 

5C?r1 ” ‘ Harish died 

untimely and Long was sentenced to imprisonment’ 
— thus ran the popular song. Harish Chandra 
was cut off at 89 in ISbl. Sliamblm Chandra’s 
uas a journalistic career — lie edited the Sinndchar- 
i-Hindiusthdni of Lucknow, the Hindu Patriot, and 
the Mukhcrjce's Magazine which later on was named 
the Reis and Rayat. lie also worked in various 
other capacities — as Minister of Hill Tipperah, Poli- 
tical Advisin' to the Nawali-Na/.irn of Bengal, Perso- 
nal Assistant to the Nawab of Ramjiur. Hliambhn 
Chandra and Ki'isto Das ucre life-long friends; and 
the subsequent career of Kristo Das Pal was almost 
identified with the successful conduct of the Hindu 
Patriot and lie led the controversy round the 
Ilbert Bill. In this connection it will be suffi- 
cient to glance at tliose men of letters uho tried to 
rouse a sense of political nationali.sm in Bengal 
through their writings — Bankim Chandra, Dina 
Bandhu and Jogendra Nath Vidyabhushan ; Bankim 
Chandra through his novels and essays, Dina 
Bandhu in his Nlldarpan and Jogendra Nath through 
his organ Somaprakash, which began in 1858, and 
introduced Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Cavour and 
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William Wallace to the Bengali public.* We 
may also note that there has been, since the eight- 
ies, a movement towards the improvement of indi- 
genous industri's and t’lis movement had been 
fostered by tlie Hindu Mela, w'hen Raoindi'a Nath 
was a young mail. It was '.n 1896, that the first 
Bengal Proviiicial Conference was held at Krish- 
nagar where speeches were made in Bengali for the 
first time. 

As the British Indian Association had become 
in course of time the organisation of the landed aris- 
tocracy of the Province, in 1876 was started a new 
society called the Indian Association which is still 
flourishing and which has done useful work in 
spreading poi'tical ideas among the intelligentsia. 
At first it was suggested that the association should 
be named Bengal Association. But Mazzini, the 
Italian patriot, had taught the ideal of unity and the 
Indian patriots saw the vision of a United India. 
They accordingly named it the Indian Association. 

Th(' conception of the Congress came frpm Mr. 
Hume. It was he who sugge.sted to Lord Dufferin 
the advisability of there being a central or All-India 
body of educated gentlemen who would come to- 
gether from time to time and discuss social topics 
under th(^ presidentship of the administrative head 
of the province where they would meet. Lord 
Dufferin rather favoured the idea of their being an 
opposition party in the country which might criti- 
cise the Government policy and the conduct of the 
officials and thus work for the efficiency of public 


* Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea, A Nation in Making, p. 43. 
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services. When the idea was accordingly circulat- 
ed to the leaders, they took it up eagerly and decid- 
ed to hold at Poona a gathering of representatives 
from various parts of India during the Christmas holi- 
days, to promote mutual intercourse and to discuss 
the programme for the next year. The first Con- 
gress was held at Bombay, not Poona where there 
was an outbreak of cholera. The second Congress 
met at Calcutta. To these gatherings sympathetic 
Englishmen would come and take part in the dis- 
cussions that ensued. George Yule, Sir William 
Wedderburn and Alfred Webb were elected Presi- 
dents in the 4th, 5th and 10th sessions. 
Bradlaugh, a famous and active member of the 
Parliament, was present in the 5th Congress and 
was hailed with joy. In these years, topics like 
the following occupied the attention of the 
leaders : — 

1. Reconstitution and gradual Indianis- 

ation of tJic Public services. 

2. Separation of the Judicial and the 

Executive. 

3. The Arms Act. 

4. The growing poverty of the country. 

5. The question of Indian labour on the 

Indenture system. 

The leaders looked forward to the Parliament 
to remedy the evils which the country suffered from. 
Their idea is franklv expressed in the Prachar of 
1889 .* 

• fV 5tt, ^ 

vtt. inn jwtm 
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Somebody nmst stand up in the Parliament 
and state our grievances and our wants, for nobody 
but the Pariiament may do us any good.” 

An office was opened in England for propa- 
ganda work with a peper. the India, for its 
organ. Sinendra hiath’s was tlie outstandisg perso- 
nality oF the times. Kcading his autobiography, 
A Nation in Mahituj, penned towards the close of 
his career, wc find tliat he bad been largely inspired 
by western ideals and that he had been all along 
accustomed to look up to ihe west. In this he was 
only moving M’itb the best thinkers of the times.. 

Speaking of Kristo l)as Pal and others, he said, 
‘‘ the new school of politicians, fresh from their con- 
tact with the West, familiar with Western methods 
and imbued with the Western spirit, left the beaten 
track and extended the scojx; of their work by direct 
ap])eals to the educated community and even to the 
masses. The ucav ideals and the new methods 
moved the people, and imparted to them an impulse 
that bore fruit in the manifold activities of an 
awakened national life.”* This is Surendra 
Nath’s reading of the })olitical movement. And 
what about his own attitude? When about to start 
the boycott agitation in Bengal, the organizers of 
the movement commissioned Surendra Nath to con- 
sult ‘‘ some English friends as to whether they 
would advise such a re.solution and what should be 
its form;”t and when it received the sanc- 
tion — we feel tempted to say, the imprimatur — 
of Englishmen, only then boycott as a temporary 


* A 'Nation in Making ^ p. 198. 
f Ibid, p. 192. 
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measure and for a particular obje'di was proposed. 
The ‘ ‘ moderate ’ ’ part}' , u'hose great representative 
Sir Surendra Nath was, has always stood and even 
now stands for grafting English parliamentary poli- 
tics on the soil of this country. 

Sterner ideas and ideals have dominated the 
political field since; the Partition of Bengal in 1905 
roused the opposition of the people and its conscious- 
ness of its own power — and though the partition 
has been annulled, the antagonism called forth by 
it has not toned down in any considerable degree. 
Politics is no longer a resort for fashionable and 
educated gentlemen of position and English educa- 
tion; even school boys and poor men have taken it 
up, rightly or wrongly, as their life’s' vocation and 
have freely given tlteir life’s blood to the cause. 
It is the dominant (juestion of the day and has cast 
into shadow everything else, though it may be for 
a short while. Hence the* importance of attending 
to' the clear western impiess which is manifest in 
the department of jaolitics. In tracing the growth 
of the extremist outlook. Sir Surendra Nath in his 
reminiscences emphasises the nature of this impres- 
sion. Says he : “ Our fathers, the first fruits of 
English education, were violently j)ro-British. '^^riiey 
could see no flaw in the civilisation or the culture 
ol the West. They were charmed by its novelty 
and its strangeness. The enfranchisement of the 
individual, the substitution of the right of private- 
judgment in place of traditional authority, the ex- 
altation of duty over custom, all came with the force 
and suddenness of a revelation to an Oriental people 
who know no more binding obligation than the 
mandate of immemorial usage and of venerable 
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tradition, Everything English was good- 

even the drinking of brandy was a virtue; everything 
not English was to be viewed with suspicion. It 
was obvious th»t this wa-? a passing phase of the 
youthful mind Bengal; and that this temperament 
liad concealed in it the seed; of its own decay and 
eventual extinction. In due time came the reaction, 
and with a sudden rush. And from the adoration of 
all things Western, we are now in the whirlpool of 
a movement that would recall us back to our an- 
cient civilisation, and our time-honoured ways and 
customs, untempcnal by the impact of the ages that 
have rolled by and the forces of modern life, now so 
su])remely operative in shaping the destinies of man- 
kind.”* The boycott movement over the Partition 
of Bengal, the Anti-Circular Society, the Dawn 
Society, the Home Rule agitation, the revolutionary 
activities, the Non-co-operation Movement with civil 
disobedience to fall back upon as its ultimate step — 
in all these the western influence is visible on the 
surface, and though they are not wholly due to it 
they are largely indebted to the ideas of the French 
Revolution, the Irish Home Rule agitation, the 
Young Italy movement, and the Civil Disobedience 
theories of Thoreau and Tolstoy. If terms mean 
anything the significance of the incorporation of 
such words as congress, delegate, vote, conference, 
etc.; will not be wholly lost. 

In bringing this brief survey to a conclusion, we 
shmdd like to repeat that there has been a great 
wave of western influence passing over all the 
varied walks of life and that the extent of such in- 
fluence will be partly realised when we consider it 


*Ibid., p. 308. 
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as moulding the public movements of the times in 
Bengal. In social, religious and political matters, 
our thoughts as they now are owe a good deal to the 
■tt'cst. Interests of truth and justice require us to 
admit that. 


V. In the Law Courts. 

One of the important centres of influence in 
social life is the I.aw Court which, as civilisation 
advances, seems to he as necessary as human nature’s 
daily food and where even peojfle who would have 
been otherwise untouched by new ideas pick them 
up as they seek the legal redress of their grievances. 
The unsettled nature of Bengal, and for that matter 
India, in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
was in striking contrast to the spectacle which it now 
presents. There was no uniformity of h'gal proce- 
dure in the country prior to the British rule ; and 
this was a great disadvantage both for the ])eo})le 
and the rulers, specially the latter, as for the success- 
ful administration ot the land they required a 
knowledge of the peculiar manners and customs of 
very small areas. In some cases, the local Puncha- 
yat had its full sway ; the priesthood, like the clergy 
in England, who were not easily deprived of their 
legal benefit, was held sacred ; the minor officials in 
ordinary eases used their authority in legislating 
within their own boundaries ; the transit duty was 
regulated, so to say, without .any regulation ; every 
powerful zemindar used his own authority and ex- 
torted tolls from his own grounds. Cow-slaughter 
might be a crime under a Hindu ruler ; not so when 
the power belonged to a Muhammadan. When on 
the 5th August, 1775, Nanda Kumar paid the 
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extreme penalty of law and was actually hanged, it 
came as a rude shock to Bengal to find a Bralimin 
so “scurvily ” used . many immedicately left Calcutta 
and swam to the other side of the ttanges as they 
would no more live in British territory where, they 
said, the rights of the Bialimins were not at all res- 
j)ected. Nothing could better illustrate the disparity 
tliat existed in those days in legal procedure in the 
two countries, England and Lidia. 

On their first comings to power, the English 
were not very eagei’ to implant English institutions 
on the soil of fndia ; they would take their cue from 
the Pandits and the Maulavis and enforce the deci- 
sion given by them. But the Pandits and the 
Maulavis might be led by sini.ster influences ; not 
even an intimate knowledge of the law books of the 
country could prevent it ; and intimate knowledge 
could not be reasonably expected from every one of 
the Company’s servants. Hence, as time passed on, 
the Government felt it its duty to legislate ; the 
guiding idea being that “ it is a primary and essen- 
tial duty of every just government towards its sub- 
jects to publish and enforce an equitable system of 
law adapted to their actual condition and circum- 
stances.” The proposed code would, therefore, have 
to consider the actual condition of the pdople and 
the circumstances of the country, to take into ac- 
count the principles of equity and to examine how 
far it was possible and expedient to make any great 
change. 

The compilation of the Civil and Criminal 
Codes was the result of nearly a century’s deli- 
beration. As early as 1785, Sir William Jones, the 
illustrious founder of the Asiatic Society, proposed 
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to compile a digest on the model of tlie Pandects of 
Justinian. But nothing was done, though the 
necessity of giving uniform laws to tlie extensive 
dependencies of tlie British Empire in India had 
been long felt and recognised. 

In the middle of 1835, the Indian Law Com- 
mission was appointed for the purpose. It will not 
be out of place to note here how Macaulay in bis 
attempt to abolish h'gal inequalities between Euro- 
peans and Indians was assailed with opposition. His 
object was to remedy a great defect in Section 107 
of the Charter of 1813, and at the special request of 
the (xovernor-General in Council, and with the un- 
animous approval of the Indian Law Commission- 
ers, the Act XI of 183() was passed. From his offi- 
cial correspondence in this connection, the follow- 
ing passages may be cited as illustrative of his men- 
tality at this time : — 

The principle on which we proceeded was 
that the system ought, as iar as possible, to be uni- 
form ; that no distinction ought to be made between 
one class of people and another, except in cases 
where it could be clearly made out that such a dis- 
tinction was necessary to the pure and efficient ad- 
ministration of justice.” 

“ On Avhat ground is it that we are to make a 
distinction between the Englishmen and the 
Natives? On what ground are we to say that an in- 
ferior kind of justice, such as can be procured from 
dependent judges, is good enough for a hundred 
millions of our fellow-creatures, but that ive must 
have a purer sort for a handful of our countrymen?” 
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In paragraph 23 of his last Minute on the 
subject, we come across the following : — 

I am not desirous to exempt the English 
settler from any evil under which his Hindu neigh- 
bour suffers, i am sorry that there should be. such 
evils, but, while tluw exist, 1 wish that they. should 
be felt, not only by the mute, the effeminate, the 
beljiless, but by the noisy, the bold and the power- 
ful.” 

In paragraph 2() of the same document he 
writes sarcasti cal ly , 

We were enemies to freedom because v/e 
would not suff'er a small white aiistocracy to domi- 
neer over millions.” 

At the close of J837, the Indian Law Commis- 
sion submitted their reports with the drafts of laws 
which they had jirepared. But such was the mag- 
nitude of the task, and the responsibility of carrying 
out their suggestions so great, that it was considered 
nef'cssary to benefit by the experience and delibera- 
tions of the judicial officers of all parts of the British 
Empire, before taking any legislative action. The 
Royal Commissioners in London submitted their 
reports in 1845, 1855 and 1858. All the plans and 
suggestions that had been received on the subject 
were revised by the Hon’ble Sir Barnes Peacock, 
the Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court — and 
his report was ready by the end of 1856. In that 
year was read for the first time in the Legislative 
Council his Act for supplying the British Govern- 
ment in India with a new Penal Code — a code of 
Civil and Criminal Procedure, which proposed to 
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weld all the “ jarring, bewildering outgrowth of 
Hindu, Mussalman, Company’s and common law 
into one uniform system. 

The effect of this on the country can now be 
felt in the growing sense of democracy and the ten- 
dency to abolish all privileges attaching to particu- 
lar situations in life — whether accpiired by birth or 
worth; to view man as man, devoid of any extra- 
neous accomplishment. 

One indirect residt of the law courts may he 
mentioned hei'e. There was resuscitation of the 
Sanskrit Smriti literature in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which seems to have been due to the imjuilse for 
training Hindus in their own laws and customs 
prior to their westernisation, whence to Christianity 
seemed to be but a stej). Our proposition finds sup- 
port in tlie introduction to the Sniritidarjmn com- 
piled by Viswanath Mitra in 1858 and revised by 
Maharnahopadhyay Thaknrdas Tarkachudamani , 
from which the following j)assage is cited : — 




>1^31 'sqtFt^ 

>2tf% 5Ti f%^- 

CTt^ HJPSrl CT 

^5[t3rtf^5fa c^ 


“At the very outset the object is to teach foreign 
law and the boys become skilled in the laws and 
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customs of those foreign countries. Many lose caste 
by giving up the customs and practices of their ewn 
community and religion, under the influence of 
those alien faiths. People overlook this cause and 
circulate the damaging report against those of a 
different faith that they arc interfering with our re- 
ligion. They do not consider that they themselves 
are the cause of this.” 

The other great change in the law courts was 
the discontinuance of Persian and Urdu and the 
adoption of Bengali as the court language. The 
continuance of Persian and Urdu up to the regime 
of Lord William Bentinck seems to be due to the 
then civilians being fond of using that sort of 
phra.seology as a result of their grounding in those 
languages. Bengali replaced them, but still the 
language of the law courts is a corrupt form, abound- 
ing in w’ords and phrases which point unmistakably 
to their Persian source. Such language is peculiar 
to the province of law and'is not in use in any other 
department. The importance of this will be recog- 
nised when it is remembered how' far the English 
courts of law went to raise the East Midland dialect 
to tlie position of the standard language of England. 

We find thus that in the law courts also there 
were influencing causes, that the codification of the 
Civil and Criminal Procedure helped to foster the 
growth of a sense of unity and of democracy in the 
ideas of the people ; that the discontinuance of Per- 
sian meant more importance, at any rate less neg- 
lect, of the Bengali language. When we think of the 
place which law holds in the minds of the people, 
we may appreciate in a just measure the influence 
of the courts in moulding the thoughts of Bengal. 

17 
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VI. The PresH as o Vehicle of Western Thought . 

The press lias been one of the active agencies 
wliich Itave helped very nuich in the dissemination 
of new ideas and in discussing the gateways of 
western influence it conies uji next for considera- 
tion. 

The year 1778 saw the inli-oduction of the Ben- 
gali typography. In that year Sir Charles Wilkins, 
the noted Sanskrit scholar, made a .set of Bengali 
types with his own hands and taught thi' art laUu- on 
to Panchanan, an Indian blacksmith, who was an 
asset to the Serainpore missionaries. Prom that day 
to this is a far cry. The printing press has been a 
powerful weapon in the hands of the people, and has 
brought about nothing short of a i-ewdution in the 
matter of literary production which has been in- 
creased manifold due to its extensive and strenuous 
working. In the days when it was unknown, even 
works of great merit <;ould have but a very narrow 
circulation, confined only to particular localities. 
Many poets would try their hands at the same sub- 
ject, and thus there would be numerous versions of 
the Dharmamnngnl , or the Mannsamangal, the re- 
sults of a battle of literary skill. All this has been 
changed, and encroachment on a subject treated 
already by some other writer is comparatively a 
rarity; to fresh woods and pastures new ” the 
modern authors would go ; and though quick produc- 
tion may not have been all for good, the press has 
given an impetus to authorship which is a benefit 
so far as it goes. 

In the earlier days, the purpose of the new's- 
papers was served by the bazar gossip. Tliere ivas a 
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Stale Intelligence Department under the Mughal 
Empire, but it ceased to exist with the disru])ti()n ot 
the Empire ; moreover, it was for the use of the 
State, not of the people who were then ignorant of 
their rights and non-existent as a political power in 
the land. “ Private newspapers ’ (they can only 
be so termed h-y a stretch of imagination) in manus- 
cripts were circulated for the spread of neivs. The 
absurdities thus made current, either intentionally 
or otherwise, could neither he checked nor corrected. 
It is said that Lt.-Col. Sir William Sleeman found 
the system in vogue in Oudh in 1849-50, and the 
dklibarx did much mischief even in tlie Mutiny days. 
]lut these hardly deserve to be called newspapers as 
we understand them to he in modern times. 

In speaking of the creation of the Bengali news- 
jiapei' it should he borne in mind that it is asso- 
ciiited with the Missionaries of Serampore who, 
along with other educational measures, started the 
Ditjdarfihan, a.nd later on, the SiiviacMr Dtirpun on 
May 23, 1818. At first it was feared that the Gov- 
ernment, so very impatient of criticism, would be 
hostile to it but the tlien Governor-General, the 
Marquis of Hastings, wrote a personal letter of 
encouragement to the projector, expressing his en- 
tire approval. “ It is salutary for the supreme 
authority to look to the control of public scrutiny.” 
At this time there were English papers in Calcutta — 
Hickey’s Gazette, the India Gazette, the Bengal 
Hiirkaru, the Calcutta Gazette — and these must have 
suggested the idea and the form to the Serampore 
gi'oup. The Bengal Gazette had preceded it, as has 
been finally proved by Sj. Brajendra Nath Banerji 
and on reference to contemporary^ periodicals. Eaja 
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Ram MoJian Ray was not slow in taking up tlu' idea 
of a newspaper as an efficient medinin for ))i'o])a- 
ganda and tlie oi'tLodox party followed suit and there 
was waged a war of words in the third deciule of the 
nineteenth century in the vernaculai' press over the 
question of religious creed — tla^ Christian, the libe- 
ral Hindu, and the oi’thodox or Sanatan views being 
freely ex|)ressed in the Durpun, the Kanmudl and 
the Chandrikfi. Abuse and rancour found full viuit. 
The next decade saw the birth of ephemeral jiajicrs. 
prompted by the teachings of Derozio, and engaged 
in discussions about the Rternal Truth — the S<ini- 
bad Prabhdkur's being the only ri'inarkahh' advent. 
This was the organ of Iswar Gupta : 

— “Whose light makes the' Pralihilkar glow” 
and the pun makes it mean also ; “ Ihrough whosi' 
light shines the sun. Bankim and Dina Randhu 
received their first lessons from him in literary com- 
position and both were apprenticed to his journal. 
The fifth decade is an inijiortant one from the fact 
that Akshay Kumar by means of tlu' Talfirabodhinl 
] at ril'd was Indianizing Eui’opean Science. ’ H(' 
filled the columns of the Patrikd with topics of a cos- 
mopolitan interest and the comment of the Nara- 
vdrshikl deserves to be quoted :* 

ft is doubtful if any other u riter has yet been 
able to mould the thoughts and tendencies of Bengali 
youth to the extent that he has done.’’ 

^ 'Q fmu «mri ^ 
iSi ’’rtr® 'sita c^i^'8 
I ( ’j: ) 


Vide the Navavarshila, 1284 B.S., p. I8ii, 
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The second half of the last century saw the 
Indian ))ress— or I'athei', tlic press in Bengal — both 
Engiisli and vei’naci.lar, recognised as a power when 
Harish Mukherjee’s Hindu Patriot was the only 
papei' sui,)porting Canning’s clemency policy, and 
when the Soinaprakdsh, coiiiparatively unnoticed, 
went, on in its way hiinging to the Bengal’ reader 
t)u- ))olitical ideals that moved Mazzini, Garibaldi 
and their countrynieii, leathing the people to have 
faith in tliemselves and <lwelling on the ultimate 
triumph of ])oiitical liberty for ail people. We sho’ild 
mention here the VioklhCirllia Sumgraha of Dr. 
Kajendra liala Mitia, which was puldished under the 
auspices ol the Vernacular Literature Society. In 
th(> seventh decade and the next, various papers 
whicii made a ’’ame either at once or afterw'ards 
were issued, j)ropagating political ideas or pi’opound- 
ing religious views. It was in the eighth decade, 
h()wev('r, that the Bungudarshan came out under the 
di.stijiguished editorship of Ba.nkim Chandra 
Cliattmji ; ('ven the \ery first issue bore ample evi- 
dence that there was a new sjnrit in literature, — 
scientific essays, sei'ial novels, stray poems, critical 
notices, humorous ai'ticles— all find a place and the 
Shrdvan issue contains an essay on the philosophy of 
Comte. Of the periodicals that have appeared from 
the Bangadarshan to the Praltdsl, it may be said 
that tlieir name is legion and that they have been 
working as bureaus of miscellaneous informatibn and 
necessarily of western ideas. 

It will be wide of the mark for our purpose to 
do more than simply refer to the Acts of 1835, 1857 
and 1878, to narrate how' and when and to what 
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extent the Yernaenlar Press Act * liad been repeah'd 
or sti'engthened ; to dwell on liow the Govei'nnu'iit 
exei'cised in the past sti'ict censorsliip wlienever it 
tliought necessary and shipjK'd olt undesirable edi- 
tors to England, as we see from the cavaliei' treat- 
ment meted oiit to Mr. Pair ol the Boiiihoij Gazette 
by Mr. Elphinstone, and to Mr. Doiiane in Calcutta 
towards the close of the last century. But it is 
necessary to remember that, in 1835, 8ir Cliarles 
Metcalfe repealed the Press regidations, subjecting 
])apers and books to ihe ordinary laws ol the land. 
His generous view s on the ju’ess as a I ret.' institution 
are worthy of reproduction here : 

' ' If the argument be, that th(' spi’ead ol know- 
ledge may eventually bt* fatal to our rule in India, 1 
maintain that, whatever may bt- the consecpience, it 
is our duty to communicate the Iienefits of know- 
ledge. If India could only be preserved as a part o1 
the British Empire, l)y keeping its inhabitants in a 
state of ignoranei'. our domination would be a curse 

to the country, and ought to cease We are, 

doubtless, here for liigiier purposes ; one of wliich is 
to pour the enlightened knowledge and civilisation, 
tlie arts and sciences of Europe, over the land, and 
tliereby improve the condition of the people. No- 
tliing, surely, is more likely to conduce to these ends 
than the liberty of the Press.” — Kaye’s lAfe of 
Lord Metcalfe, Vol. H, pp. '2()'2-4. 

The press has thus acted both as a free institu- 
tion in itself, and as an effective means of educa- 
tion ; it has furthered the cause of education through 

* TJie Vernacular Tn^SH Act waE* passed in April, iB78, by tlie 
Imperial Legislative Council. 
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Bchools and colleges by supplying them with neces- 
sary books. The press was a corollary to tlu^ west- 
ern education ; the relation between the two is of in- 
ter-dependence. Its impc'itance a.; a free institution 
in the domains of politics and of thought can hardly 
be over-estimated. 


VU . Enrironmenl . 

The agencies actively at work in disseminating 
the ideas and literary forms of the west in Bengal 
have been enumi'rated. It now remains for us to 
l ake stock of the fact that bedsides these, the western 
ideas had l>een penetrating into the minds of the 
people even tlirough byways and unseen avenues. 
After so manv years of British influence we may 
venture to assert that the Bengali temperament it- 
self had been affected ; maybe it will get rid of this 
western impress in course of time but in the mean- 
time the presence of the stamp cannot be ignored. 

Whoever lives in the towns receives more or 
less the new touch : imperceptibly perhaps, but none 
the less surely. Novelty has its charm. Due to the 
personal contact with tlie English, the Bengali tem- 
perament has been subjected to change. This per- 
sonal contact or personal experience is possible when 
there arc Europeans living near about ; and it is 
possible in towns. From towns the new mode or 
the latest fashion will penetrate into the villages, but 
the' process will be slow. The large number of 
towns now in existence in British India due to eco- 
nomic reasons has tended to make this influence of 
great consequence ; otherwise, in pre-British days on 
account of the small number of towns the influence 
would have been comparatively of little consequence. 
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Then, again, tlie opening of railways, etc., has made 
communication exceedingly easy and tl)e news of 
any change travels apace even from province to pro- 
vince. 

Tlie political situation makes the Bengali mind 
naturally subservient to everything British. Tt will 
be, I trust, quite relevant to quote here the words of 
Keshab Chandra Sen : — 

“ Politically and intellectually, England is our 
master. We have been Brought up in the school of 
English thought, and have been inoculated with 
western ideas and sentiments.”* 

Yidyasagar used to say — ‘‘ Dining or sitting, 
sleeping or walking, the English are superior beings 
in all matters. ”t 

This attitude made the mind prone to 
adopt British ways of doing things. We may 
note the change in the matter of sports — which go a 
long way to determine our tastes ; the Mogalpathin, 
the DandaguU, the Bulbul fight | have fallen in dis- 
use ; and crowds would gather to-day on the football 
field or on the tennis ground. Plven indoor games 
are growingly imfiortc'd from overseas. Such terms 
as referee, goal, back, in, out, umpire, foul are 
household words now. Merely listening to school- 
boys’ talk, an unsophisticated person would imbib(' 
western ideas ; it was thus that Sarabhu Chandra 
daily picked up much, when on his way to school he 
listened to the discussion in a friend’s house over 

Lectures in India, p. 50. 

i "c^scs, rat^ r— 

«• 'J; I 

J For an account of a Bulbul fight, the reader is referred to the 
Snmdchur Durpun, of February 8, 1834. 
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Butler’s Analogy, Milton’s Paradise Lost and 
Sliakespeare’s works. English is in favour in the 
public services ; whoever wishes to prosper in Gov- 
ernment employ must be well-grounded in the 
language and all possible acquaintance with English 
life. The change manifests itself on occasions when 
it is least expected ; even strictly orthodox families 
on the occurrence of a bereavement send out cards 
to their friends printed with black borders in token 
of their loss. The change of taste was also seen in 
Ram Kamal Sen — the leader of the orthodox party 
in all matters of social reform, but at the same time 
an enthusiast in the cause of education — when he 
became a zealous member of the District Charitable 
Society and issued a circular letter to wealthy 
Bengalis pointing out the evil ell'ccts of indiscrimi- 
nate charity and the risks (from a sanitary point of 
view) to which almsgiving is exposed. 

It is needless to dwell on this at greater length. 
It will be clear from the above, it may be hoped, that 
environment is not negligible as a channel of 
western ideas. 


Sampling up. 

We have in this chapter seen how western 
ideas were, and are stilf, being, imported to Bengal, 
and noted the various channels for the influence that 
was and is still being exerted on the literature of the 
people. 

The College of Fort William, established with 
a different purpose in view, contributed materially 
to this end by providing the language with a dic- 
tionary and a grammar and compiled Readers for the 

18 
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use of beginners. Then we have described in suc- 
cession the various steps taken in spreading the new 
learning ; the Government inaugurated definite 
policies which were carried out not only by its own 
schools but also by the missionary societies, notably, 
by the Serampore group, and Rev. Dr. Duff, and by 
pther agencies as well. 

There were numerous clubs or societies or asso- 
ciations, — some of them have been described at 
length while others have been merely mentioned by 
name. 

The various religious, social and political move- 
ments of the period have next been discussed in the 
light of their agency in conveying western ideas to 
Bengali life which was further subjected to these 
influences in the law courts. 

Last, though not the least, the press has been 
fully utilised as a vehicle of western ideas — and it 
was an influence by itself in the direction of freedom 
of thought and expression. 

Attention has also been directed towards the in- 
fluence exerted by environment, and the byways of 
education— in the broad sense of the term — have 
been briefly considered. Thus all the possible chan- 
nels through which the new influence has been 
carried may be said to have been explored. 



CHAPTER JV 


Bengal’s Favourite Authors 

I. Reasons for such Study. 

In considering the extent and nature of western 
influence in Bengali literature, or incidentally for 
that matter in Bengal, it is necessary and desirable 
that we should study the principal writers of the 
west who were popular in this country, and who 
must have in consequence stamped themselves on 
the mind of the prominent people, or at least the in- 
tellectuals, and thus acted as agencies, if not sources, 
of new thoughts and forms of expression. In order 
to do proper justice to this part of our subject, it 
would be necessary to ransack many autobiographi- 
cal and biographical reminiscences lying scattered 
through the period and relating to it. It is not our 
purpose nor within our practical programme to chalk 
out regular periods and consider the results of in- 
fluence in each ; but all the same it is necessary to 
think of such results on different lines and within 
more or less definite range of time so as to make out 
estimates that may be useful from the practical point 
of view, in checking our calculations and shaping 
our ideas. At least we propose to follow this plan 
roughly in the present chapter, which, from the 
paucity of available materials, will be very brief. For 
Bengali literature cannot by any manner of means 
be described as very rich in such memoirs or works 
of reminiscences ds are necessary for our purpose. 
Hence our results must be very meagre and our limi- 
tations great. It may be urged that the subject under 
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discussion is not quite relevant to our purpose of 
finding out, or measuring, the extent and intensity of 
western influence ; but we should then overlook and 
ignore tlie writers who had been mainly resorted to 
for such ideas as were brought in from the west, and 
were mainly responsible for the new currents. It 
may be submitted in addition that such writers were 
bound to influence the mind of the peo]flc, and tlieir 
appeal to the intellectuals was not altogether very 
sliglit, so we find that the qiiestion is not quite devoid 
of importance. It is not a fact that all the celebrated 
names received equal attention from ns, we were 
fond of Reynolds about whom we had a high idea 
while the ])ioneers of British fiction lay in neglect ; 
in literature as in other things, w(' receive what we 
may, according to our temperament, fitness and 
various other factors. It is difficult to give an out- 
line of the course of studies or an idea of the popu- 
larity of authors, specially in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, because schools and colleges 
were extremely limited, and over and above that we 
must take into account the comparative reticence ob- 
served by those who lived in this part of the cen- 
tury. Such })aucity is keenly felt by the student even 
in later literature, but in the earlier part of the era 
it is still greater. In spite of this, however, it is pos- 
sible to arrange what evidence we get on the subject 
from different sources, and that is all that is, or can 
be, attempted here. 


II. Poetry. 


The prominent names at least may be picked 
up without any difiiculty. Shakespeare was one of 
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the earliest to be read and admired; Captain D. L. 
Richardson, one of the best teachers of English 
literature, one who did more than anybody else to 
popularise English literature — in the purer or more 
precise sense — among the students of Bengal, and to 
whose readings of the great dramatist even Macaulay 
listened with appreciation, delighted in teaching 
Shakespeare’s plays to his students. K. M. Banerji, 
one of the fir.st converts and consequently triumphs 
of Rev. Dr. Duff, and also a brilliant .scholar, declar- 
ed in 1830 that Pope and Dryden were more to be 
esteemed than Hindu Shastras.* Ram Tanu Lahiri, 
a successful b'acher, and popular both by reason of 
his scholarship and excellent character, liked to read 
out to his students passages fi’om Burns, Cowper, 
Thomson, Campbell and Milton’s Cnmus in addition 
to the usual texts prescribed for class teaching. It 
may be noted in passing that text books had not 
then, as assuredly they have now, lost all relish ,and 
all appeal for those for whom they were intended.* 
Akshay Kumar Dutta read Pope’s version of 
Homer’s Iliad and Virgil’s Acncid while in school, 
but Joyce’s Scientific Dialogue was the first book 
that came to his hand after he had left school, and it 
might have played an important part in shaping or 
guiding his intellect which was later used in “ Tn- 
dianising European Science.” From the life of Rev. 
Alexander Duff by Dr. Smith, we learn that in 1830 
Sir Walter Scott, Byron and Robert Burns were the 
favourite authors. Some of Shakespeare’s plays were 
read over and over again, Macheth and Hamlet, 
among others, were sought to be staged and they were 


* See Calcutta Review, 1881; — “Henry Louis Vivian Derozio.” 
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staged by enthusiastic students, — Keshab Chandra 
Sen, the Brahmo religious reformer, helped to stage 
f Hamlet, himself appearing in the role of the Prince 
of Denmark. It may be noted in passing that 
Shakespeare, Milton and Young were his favourite 
poets. Young’s Night Thoughts in particular fed his 
passionate mood in the period of his youth.* Prof. 
Cowell, an eminent student of oriental lore, also 
taught Macbeth and Byron’s Prisoner of Chilian. In 
1860 or thereabouts, we learn that the Paradise 
Lost and Pope’s Essay on Criticism were the texts 
in use. Pandit Kokileswar Bhattacharyya (as he 
was simply then) enriched the pages of the llangpur- 
Dihpralxdsh, issued from Kakina. by popularising 
Shakespeare through his translation of notable pass- 
ages from the dramatist’s plays and also rendered 
into Bengali, portions of the Evenings at Home, 
e.g., the episode of King Canute and his courtiers. 
^So great was the charm exercised by the English 
poets, and so well-known was the fact of their in- 
fluence, that a certain reviewer f says, “ Those 
who have now won fame and distinction among the 
poets of this (-ountry are all avowed disciples of 
English poets like Milton, Byron, Scott and Tenny- 
son . ” 


Byron was so popular that his influence was to 
be seen easily in most versifiers — and the fact is 


* From the Keshah^Charit. 

t The Bandhab, 1878 ijtftll 

<af5w « Jt, vrfiin 
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noted by a reviewer * in criticising the first book 
written by Aksbay Chandra Sarkar — his Shiksha- 
nohisher Padya — he had written only magazine 
articles before th’s — that tiie book was an imita- 
tion and translation of Byron. “ Jn these days 
is to be seen due appreciation oi Byron’s verse. We 
find Byron imitated everywhere.” Even a later 
poet like Swinburne had his admirers in the Ben- 
gal of those days — as a reviewer says in reviewing 
Nalinl, a book of poems ‘‘ He is a worshipper of 
Swinburne.” t 


III. Fiction. 

Fiction has been the most popular form of lite- 
rature to find favour, and meet with appreciation, 
in Bengal, and here we may expect to get interest- 
ing models. Of far-reaching effect was the cele- 
brated novel Paul and Virginia translated from' 
French and reproduced in Bengali in the pages of 
the Abodhabandhu by Krishna Kamal Bhatta- 
charyyaj or as a publication of the Vernacular Lite- 
rature Society. It M^as much appreciated by, and 
had a considerable share in impressing, the youth-' 
ful mind of Tagore, as has been again and again 
acknowledged by the Poet. 


• ▼tc’tn I 

Cf Bangadarshan, Ashwin, 1874 

(B.S. 1281). 

i ^fa I — TKe Vina, Jaishtha, 1285 B.S., edited 

by Raj Kriehna Ray. 

See the Manasl a Marmavani, Falgun, 1384 B.S. 
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m C^Pi5(tff I Cn 5Tt*tC?(?I 

! C*I 

CT CTtR *1tCtC'5?I 

Cartel CT ’ft ^ftfs^ ■R^'f ! '®rt? *rt«rt?i 

?lt^ ^S)tff[ <t?l1 C*l^ ftc*t5 ‘SrtJT?! 

#1 c<2f»i^ !*— This may be 

considered with that otlior enthusiastic a])j)re- 
ciation exjuessed in the Poet’s essay on Biliari 
Lai. Tlie Rontance of Hintorij stirred tlie 
youthi'ul mind oi Bluideh Mukherjee. Miss Edge- 
worth’s Popular Tales also came to the forefront and 
strengthened the hands of the ))roi)<agan(li,sts. Various 
English dramas were reca.st into the novel foi'in, e.(j., 
Dryden’s Cymon and Ipli'ujcnia, Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Niglii and Lillo's Faial Curiosity. Scott’s 
Ivanhoc was a popidar hook and cai’cfully taught 
and explaimal to the l)oys of Hare’s School, hy the 
head-master, Uma Charaii Mitra of Janai, in the 
days when Kaj Nai'ayan Basu was a student. Even 
if we ignoi'e the })ossibiiity of its imitation hy 
Bankirn in view of his own assertion to tlie contrary, 
we might trace its influence on him through filtra- 
tion by means of his eldest brother who used to tell 


■’ Jivun-smriti, Viswabliarati Edition, Magli, 1335 B.S., j). 120. 

There is no end ol teal's that 1 shed on reading the beautiful Bengali 
translation of the European story of Taul and Virginia. At the beach, 
of what sea was it ! Wliat cocoanut grove was that, flurried by sea 
breezes I What mountain valley was thers, whereon the goats were 
grazing ! What a soul-entrancing mirage was spread, in the noon-day 
sun, on the southern veranda at Calcutta. And what a love was there, 
of a Bengali boy, for Virginia with her head tied in a coloured ker- 
chief, in the grassy wooded paths of the silent island I ’ 
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stories from English authors to his younger bro* 
thers in his evenings at home. Bankim Chandra 
had been a voracious reader of English novels, of 
Sir Walter Scott and Willie Collins. Boccaccio’s 
Tales., Krilolf’s Fables, Picciola and the Gipsy Girl 
— in addition to a host of othei English or European 
novels besides — were read and translated into 
Bengali. From the autobiography of Baj 
Narayan Basu * we also come to know that 
Robinson Crusoe was selected for tliis home study 
and was in fact the first book outside the 
school course read by him. Robinson Crusoe 
was also the prize book won by S. N. Tagore when 
he was eight years old.f He mentions Lamb’s 
Tales, and Paul and Virginia in translation, as his 
favourite books in youth, in the reminiscences of his 
early life. Fi'om the pages of the Jwan-smriti we 
learn that Goldsmith’s Vicar of 'Wakefield was read 
by the poet and he had to translate it in obedience to 
the instructions of his tutor. George Eliot’s novels 
were read with zest, though their inordinate length 
was the occasion of some discussion as we know 
from more than one appreciative critique that ap- 
peared in the pages of the Sadhana. In the eighties 
and the nineties of the last century, the books 
of fiction that were most read happened to be the 
mystery novels, specially those of Reynolds. If we 
just look at the introduction to a Bengali novel 
planned on a similar line, we may form some idea 
of the favourite authors in those days.| 

* p. 16. 

f See Amar Balya Kathd, by S. N. Tagore, p. 50. 

I See Preface to the Ram Krishna Kumdrl, 


19 
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* f% Mrom, f% 5fM fet*!, 

W'tl ^«ll ® 

Crt^'^'l R5tg ^U5 C^fC^I, ^i^It!;^^ 'si'SJtRt^, 
jRt^ 'si^^ c®f *>ttk¥^ >i^c«f 

c^tc^i ctfl? I 

“ It is universally admitted that Eeynolds stands 
supreme in the sweetness ol language as well as in 
the variety of incidents a,nd character-painting. 
Many look down upon Reynolds’ novels as spoilt by 
obscenity, but the fact is, in order really to criticd.se 
society, to expose the oppression, the injustice that 
exists in society and present vivid portraits before 
the reader, obscenity is almost unavoidable." in 
the introduction to the translatioi] of Mary Price, 
Lytton, Haggard, Scott, Marryat, Hugo, Dumas, 
Dickens, Rosbart and Reynolds " — are all nanu'd 
and compared with regard to theii’ iiitention and 
literary purpose — Avhich would not have been the 
case if these authors had not been well-read and 
known to the readers. 

These are only a few' names — which are ?'ecoi'd- 
ed in literature — and it ought to be made clear that 
there had been many more that were j'ead and that 
had their influence on the leaders and writers of 
Bengal. 


IV. Philmophy. 

The philosophy of the west attracted the in- 
telligentsia of the country from the very beginning. 
The Cartesian philosophy has been thought to be 
associated with the Bramho Samaj as organised by 
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Miiliar.siii Debendra Nutli Tagore. Before that, Earn 
Cropal (those and otliers — the brilliant scholars of 
the Hindu College — had read with Derozio, 
Locke’s and Stewart’s Philosophy. Bhudeb, the 
.staunch suppo’;'tf‘r of Hinduism, was a voracious 
1‘eader of western fdnlosophy, and studied, with the 
discrimination that was usual with him, the doc- 
trines of Herbert S])encer, Schopenhauer, Darwin ; 
even at a very advanced age, Bhudeb was a diligent 
student of Locke, Hume, Mill, Kant and Hegel, as 
we may find out from his biography which has been 
based on his diary entries as well as other records. 
It is curious that even such a book as Hartman’s 
Philosophy of the Unconsciovs is discussed in great 
detail in his journal.* Bankim Cliandra, vdiile re- 
pudiating the utilitarian philosophy of the west, 
show.-; signs of Iiaving studied such philosophical 
systems as those of Spencer, Mill, Darwin and 
Hume, and conipai'ed theii' standpoint witli the 
Indian. Rabindra Nath liirnself had studied west- 
ern philosophy witli a thoroughness which makes 
itself felt in occasional references to Spencer and 
others. 

Again, in describing the hold of materialistic 
Kuropean philosbyiliy in those days, he says : — 

“ i 


* Bh fuieb-charit, p. 229. 
f Sec Jivan-smriti, pp. 152-3. 
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'srWCfH I IC?rn;*t ^ fWBI 

I • '51'WUf^ c?u*f 1^1 

’It'SHl I ” * 

The system of Auguste Comte or positivism 
exerted, however, a remarkable ijifluence on tlie 
thinkers of the period, specially in the earlier years 
of the second half of the century, or, to be more pre- 
cise, between the years 18G0 and 1880. It was said 
there were more Comtists in Bengal than in 
France. It is interesting to note how Bankim 
Chandra and Blmdeb felt with regard to Positivism. 
Bankim Chandra had more than once expressed his 
admiration for it, which had so much fascination 
for him as to force itself again and again in his 
novels and essays. The educational system in the 
J ^in-Chaudhurdnl followed Avitli regard to Prafulla 
IS after Comte’s ideal ; while analysing .\mar Nath’s 
mentality in the Rajam or elsewhere in the same 
book he cannot hel^rderring to 

W or to 

which was respected by the SannyasI in 
the novel. With what ardour he studied the system 
partially appears from the fifteenth chapter in the 
Dharmatattvq where he advocates discipleship of the 
west in Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemis- 
try as well as in Biology and Sociology. Else- 
where he compares the different views on religion as 
expressed by Kant, Piclite, John Stuart Mill, Seeley 
and Comte, and declares that those of the last- 
mentioned philosopher are the best,t and is glad to 


* Ihid, p. 145 . 
f See C3|l5»rar ['iT], i 
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note that they approach closely the doctrines of 
Hinduism. Bhudeb is full of references to Comte, 
e.g., in his Saimjik Prahandha (p. 30) lie^ 
mentions the English philosopher merely to dispar- 
age him by cor.xparing him with the French philo- 
sopher or sage who taught — “ Live for the sake of 
others." He amply discusses the broad tenets of 
Positivism in his essay on Bhavishga-vichdr in his 
Sdm-djik Prahandha (p. 163). The philosophy of 
Comte is elaborated and described by men like Raj 
Krishna Mukhopadhyay, and there are evidences 
in the correspondence columns of the Indian Mirror 
in the de* ide 1870-1880 of the popularity of the 
doctrine? Df Positivism and their suitability for 
being a pted as the new faith. The Bdndhah duhs 

the nev at as “ * (1287 B.S.). 

All th( show how deeply and extensively Posi- 
tivism had been studied by Bankim and his contem- 
poraries. 


V. Theology. 

So far merely fictional, poetic and philosophi- 
cal literature have been considered. Turning next 
to the theologians of the west, we may, by 
traversing the same lines, spot some names which 
may be helpful as landmarks. The popularity or 
wide appreciation of the Bible requires no elaborate 
treatment. After that, Fenelon, the French 
author whose prayer was translated into Bengali 
and incorporated in the hymn then in use in the 
compilation of the Brahma Dharma * may be 
instanced in this connection. We may also mention 

* See S. N. Tagore’s imar Bdlya Kathai, p. 1. 
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the Travels of Cyrus by Chevalier Ramsay, wliich 
was alluded to by Raj Narayau Basu in his auto- 
biography * as having opened his eyes to the sym- 
bolic nature of the Hindu mythology as a parallel to 
the Egyptian. Draper’s Conflict of Religion was a 
book which was much prized in those days and 
Bhudeb was delighted to find points of agree- 
ment with Hindu philosophy in his studies on 
Spinoza. Keshab Chandra Sen used to read again 
and again the works of Moj-rell, Cousin and 
Newman . 

With the task of keeping alive the flame of 
theology as one of its sj)ecific objects was started the 
Tuiivahodhinl Patrihu. Studying its volumes 
issued in the course of the first twelve years, between 
1765 and 1777 saka (1843 and 1855 A.D.), we find an 
article here and an ai'ticle there penned in English, 
either vindicating the Vedanta doctrine or declairn- 
again.st Christianity or ((‘plying to the arguments 
advanced by Rev. Dr. Dull in sujiport of Chris- 
tianity. But the first large-scale quotatioji, so far 
as I know, is from Rational Analysis of the Gospel, 
by Carlyle, published under the name of Shyama 
Charan Mookerjee, Assistant Plditor of the Patrika, 
and under date Paush 1, 1768 !iaka, issue No. 29 
Then in the next year, saka 1769, we find an ex- 
cerpt — “ Of the goodness of the Deity ” from 
Brown ; in the same year there arc quotations on 
the Immortality of the Soul ” from De Rerum 
Natura, Arbuthnot, Young’s Night Thoughts, 
Thomson s Seasons, Seneca and othc'r sources. 
Passages from Broun Frequently recur ; there is 


*p. 16 . 
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a iojig statement from (foombe’s Management of 
Infancy ; there are, again, wholesale quotations 
from W. Wliewell — The Cieator of the Physical 
World as the Creator of the Moral World,’ — “ On 
the vastness of the Universe,” — ” On the Convic- 
tion that Law implies Mind,” — ” Agency of the 
Deity,” — ” On the impossibility of the progress of 
our knowledge over enabiitig us to com^prehend the 
nature of the deity ” — all this in mka f TTb. Then 
there are sermons from Theodore T'arker, T. South- 
wood Smith and Kogers on Final Gauffes. Again, 
there is a long passage from J. G. Fichte, in three 
paragraphs, — the first quotation from him, — begin- 
ning with the words ‘‘ Happy, contented, satisfied, 
with their condition, all men would willing be,” 
etc. There is a discourse on ‘ The Religion of the 
Heart ’ by Leigh Hunt, beginning with the words 
Upon this innermost heart of man. Cod,” and 
ending with the words ‘‘ and hope for wings to reach 
the flower.” There is, again, in 3 777 saka, 'a 
spii'ited discourse by J. G. Fichte, beginning with 
the words, ” 1 cannot think of the present state of 
humanity as that in which it is destined to remain.” 

The Tattvahodhim Pairikd deserves a detailed 
treatment in this connection because it was the 
chief means for conveying western theology into 
Bengali through its literature for a long time. Thfi 
influx of foreign theology came in for a good 
comment in a contemporary newspaper 

may be reproduced here as follows — • %s / 

^ (T 

” Theodore Parker, Francis Newman,' and 
writers like them cannot by any means be said to 


The Indian Minor ^ the 19th August. 1870. 
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possess the sanwj views on every religions subject 
as the Brahmo Samaj; on the contrary many of the 
principles of this institution are diametrically op- 
posed to those held by such writers as we have 
named above. The religion of the former is pure 
Deism more or less modified, but the Brahmo Samaj 
abides by a strictly theistic faith. Still, it would 
be a violation of the truth to deny that the influence 
of men like Parkei' and Newman has had consider- 
able influence in the Brahmo Samaj, and this in- 
fluence is nowhere more manifest than in the present 
condition of the Calcutta Brahmo Samaj. In 
matters of doctrine and theology, and still more in 
its appreciation of Christ and his teachings, the 
Adi Samaj literally follows the authority of the one 
or the other. Till very recently long English ex- 
tracts from Newman’s Hero Worship, or transla- 
tions from Parker’s Sermons were given in the 
Tattwabodhinee Puttrica.” 

VI. History and Prose Essays. 

Historical writings have had an appeal and a 
novelty whicli the educated public of Bengal simply 
could not resist. That Tod’s Rajasthan supplied 
poets and novelists of the new era with an inex- 
haustible treasure-house will be admitted by all. 
"^here had been other works, standard publications, 

we shall name here only a few. Gibbon’s 
.1^ Hne and Fall of the Roman Empire was a popu- 
lau..jook, at least it was mentioned with approval 
and admiration and prescribed for the student.* 


See S. N. Tagore’s 4mdr Balya Kathai, p. 49, 
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Foxe’s Book of Martyrs Avas a favourite book with 
Aswini Kumar Datta, as we know from his life by 
Sarat Kumar R.ay. Bhudeb, whose taste for read- 
ing not even the hoary years could impair, read 
fiiiizot on Human G’tnlisation with evident appre- 
ciation, and Lecky’s Hiatory of Rationalism in 
Europe was another of his favourites. It is in- 
teresting to observe in this connection that Bhudeb 
was not satisfied with Carlyle's French Revo- 
lution on account of its sneering tone. 

Coming nexi to consider the prose essays that 
were popular and in vogue, we note that about the 
year 1830, while Derozio w'as stirring up the slum- 
bering mind of the Bengali youth to argue and dis- 
cuss all things under heaven and scrupled not to 
push his inquiries beyond even on to the heavenly 
things, the favourite book outside the classes, but 
constantly referred to by the teachers, was Tom 
Paine's Age of Reason. This book with the Rights 
of Man by the same author — both revolutionary in* 
their outlook on society — was shipped to Calcutta in 
an entire American edition of a thousand copies. 
Aspirants after literary fame lA^ere not wanting who 
came forward to translate some portions of Paine’s 
Age of Reason into Bengali and their version w'as 
published in the Prabhakar, and the Christian mis- 
sionaries were called upon by way of challenge to 
reply to it. 

We find it on record* that about the year 1850, 
while on a steamer trip to Gaur, a party of tourists 
of ivhom Raj Narayan Basil was a member enjoye 
reading Macaulay very much. It was an agreia’ 




* A tma-charit, p. 32. 
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treat. Eaj Narayan says in liis autobiography — 
These days we read only Macaulay’s Essays. 
At that stage we were passionately fond of Macaulay 
— he was a passion with us. It seemed to us that he 

was the greatest author in England . ” “ 

(Macaulay’s Essays) I 

«rhral (?rwK«h? i 

C?t«f #5 I ” 

There was a newspaper controversy in 1869 
regarding the originality of Bhola Nath Chandra’s 
travel notes and in that connection there was a 
remark which is very much to the point for our 
study. “ The English-speaking native’s whole 
training is an imitation. As a school boy he speaks 
Addison, as a young man he writes Macaulay, and 
the closer and more habitual the imitation, the 
higher the position he takes.”* 

Bacon’s Essays engaged the attention of 
Keshab Chandra Sen — and Bacon and Addison 
were regularly taught (as even now) in the school 
when Sir Gurudas was a student. Addison’s Spec- 
totor^vas zealously road by Bhudebt and in the 
5a^ of his boyhood imitated by him. 
Satyendra Nath Tagore was very fond of Mill’s 
Subjection of Women and the book called forth some 
good imitations in Bengali literature. He admits 
this himself in the reminiscences of his early life| 
and declares that he wrote a pamphlet in Bengali 
on the same subject under its influences. 


* Indian Daily News^ Febniary 22, 1869. 

See Bhudeh-charit, p. 64. 

"ee S. N. Tagore’s ^m&r Balya Kaihd^ p. 4. 
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” John Stnart Millti)? Subjection of Women 
m. -sTWa %; 'srt? '31^ 

Pamphlet I ” 

On scrutiiiising the readings of Bhudeb 
we find, among otlier books. Prof. Huxley’s Essays 
proved very useful to him. specially those essays 
which related to social conditions, but he read his 
own moaning into them, without in any way im- 
pairing his own point of view. The following 
principles in Mazzirii’s Duties of Man and other 
essays were specially pointed out by Bhudeb* to 
his son : — 

(1) God is, but he is not the Christian 
God — an arbitrary dispenser of Good and Evil. 

(2) Life is not a search after happiness — 
it is a mission. 

(3) There are no rights, but only duties. 

« 

(4) Equality and Liberty exist only in 
relation to duties. 

This shows what a strong hold Mazzini’s 
Essays had upon Bhudeb and other thinkers. 

VII. General Survey at the Present Day. 

Eabindra Nath has inaugurated a new age and 
this does not appear as clear to our view as might 
be expected — because w'e are too near to the time- 
spirit. All the same, the epoch has its owm absorb- 
ing interest and its owm select group of writers to 
whom it listens with rapt attention. It is difficylt 


* See Bhudeb-charit, Part III, pp. 337-8. 
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to set apart the strands, to count them and to 
make any calculation on the basis of that, because 
they are so many and. so much tangled. Even the 
most casual view, however, Avill not fail to convince 
us that the continental authors are the craze noAv, 
they arc the favourite ones in hctional literature; — 
that at present, while Kipling’s handiwork repels 
us by its manifest Anglo-Indian })roclivities ajid 
Hardy’s by its deep tragic gloom, while Wells 
catches our imagination to a certain extent by his 
healtliy and sane outlook on future life,^ — it is 
Avriters like Kmit Hamsun and Bojei’ Avho hold us 
in thrall by the passionate throbs that beat in the 
souls of beings brought to life by them, it is need- 
less to say that, for the present, English literatiu'e 
has failed to attract us, and that the continental 
continues to stir us and create an interest. It is not 
a rare sight to come across College students — under- 
graduates for the most part — studying English 
literature ostensibly, but lamentably ignoiaint of the 
great names of to-day or even yesterday, though 
very well posted in tlie comparative strength and 
excellence of continental .authors. Such a state of 
affairs has been an indirect result of University 
education which, according to comparatively recent 
regulations, provides for a common room Avhere stu- 
dents mfiy congregate in leisure hours and talk or 
be amused; mutual discussion has greatly encourag- 
ed this excursion into the grounds of other litera- 
tures specially when the books selected are fictional 
in kind. Incidentally, the Bengali journals h.ave 
nrofited, and there are articles on which we stumble 

may be that all this points to a 
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real poverty of output on bel)alf of the English, but 
tliat is immaterial for our purpose; what we arc 
concerned v/ith here is a fact, not its cause or ex- 
planation. In theology, again, we find that in this 
our present age, which is not pre-eminently theo- 
logical, there is much talk about Science and the 
findings of Science. Tims the Freudian theory 
looms large and colours the writings of specialists 
as well as general writei’s. humorous as well as 
serious. Einstein’s Theory of Relativity has made 
less noise than could otherwise be exjiected, for it 
appeals only to the scientific mind and the scienti- 
fic mind expressing itself in the language of the 
jirovince and contributing to its litiuature is still an 
extremely rare sight in Bengal. Judging by 
magazine articles and stories, again, it seems fair 
to admit that Bengali literature now looks up to the 
continental authors more than to English alone — 
Dostoievsky, Remain Rolland, Gorky and .\natole 
France are the names fashionable for the time being. 
We are partakers of the general culture of Europe 
mainly reaching us through the medium of English. 

One modern English thinker, at least, deserves 
specially to be mentioned — Bertrand Russell. He 
stands alone by his versatility as well as the bold- 
ness of his intellect. He has had something new 
to say in Philosophy, Mathematics, Politics, and is 
at the same time an original essayist. .Ml these 
have combined to endear him to the progressive 
mind of the east, and Dilip Kumar, the gifted singer 
of Bengal, has considerably helped to spread his 
ideas among the intelligentsia of the province. 

The sex-appeal which finds the strongest repre- 
sentation in modern Bengali fiction is due mainly to 
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the vogue of European or rather continental authors. 
All the notable writers of Germany and France, 
Norway and Sweden, Italy and England, are now 
easily accessible and rouse wonder in youthful minds 
by the strange topics and the stranger society whiclt 
they depict. Strindberg and Ibsen, Brieux and 
Bernard Shaw, are read and discussed by all who 
have a taste for reading and the sex-interest is sti- 
mulated generally by the writers of Noi'tli Euio})e. 

In bringing this brief chapter to a conclusion, 
it is necessary to say that, comparatively speaking, 
in these days books have lost their original im- 
portance and do not {^sorb all our interest as they 
used to do half a century ago. Western influence 
has become attenuated just as the new ideas have 
been assimilated and the critical })o\\ers have l)e- 
come stronger and the novelty of the alien literature 
has worn off. It is therefore difficult now to realise 
how much importance was once attached to a book 
uliich at present arouses in us no interest. 
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Influence in Verse Forms 

1. Introductim : Plan oj Treatment. 

The influence exerted on Bengali literature by 
\\'estern models may be partly measured by examin- 
ing its literary forms. Literature, for the purposes 
of study and convenience, may be split up into 
form and spirit, the outer body .And the inner soul, 
as many people might like to say. Without enter- 
ing into any metaphysical distinction between form 
and spirit in literature, and while admitting that 
they are mutually interdependent, not independent, 
each conditioning the other, it is yet quite possible 
at the same time to treat them separately. Such' a 
method is to be preferred because it examines litera- 
ture from different points of view and therefore 
attempts to present results in all their bearings. 
Analysis is to be utilised for the purpose of synthetic 
criticism, a purpose ulterior no doubt but necessary 
all the same for proper appreciation. This then, is 
the justification that can be offered here for treating 
of western influence exclusively in forms of expres- 
sion in Bengali literature. Such forms of expres- 
sion may be taken up and treated successively as 
belonging to the species of prose and verse, the 
drama, an intermediate form between the two, is 
conventionally considered under the latter bjead. 
But on account of its intrinsic importance as a 
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distinct species of literary composition, no less than 
for its being peculiarly inspired by western models, 
the drama deserves to be dwelt on by itself and in 
more details than the lyric or the epic variety. Ac- 
cordingly, in this study of western influence in 
Bengali literature, the drama should be taken up 
separately after other verse forms are considered. 

Like many other terms current in literary 
criticism and indispensable on account of the conse- 
quent convenience, the word ‘ form ’ presents 
difficulties in the way of a strict and logical dettni- 
tion. It is ambiguous, having different shades of 
meaning, and its use in any exclusive sense is a 
dangei' to the understanding. Applied to poc'try, it 
may be interpreted as the metrical pattern or frame 
in which the words arc set, or the words tliem- 
selves : it may, again, i-efer to the time-honoured 
system of classification, of dividing poetry into epic, 
lyric and dramatic types. It may not be unseason- 
able at this stage to draw attention to the fact that 
these divisions, however distinct, luvak down when 
we come to the intermediate kinds, wlien we })ass 
from one kind to another. Thus there are affinities 
between tlie drama and the epic which should not 
escape notice. 1’hen again, the significance of 
abstract forms like the sonnet or the epic should not 
be overlooked, as the_^ constitute an imjiortant part 
or feature of the poem. We cannot, therefore, 
neglect any particular clement as unimportant for 
our purpose, nor can we explain the word ‘ form ’ in 
any particular sense ; the safest way is to give it as 
wide a meaning as possible. In order, however, to 
treat the changes in verse forms comprehensively, it 
is necessary to take the various elements one by one, 
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— the words themselves, or Poetic Diction ; the 
division into stanzas ; the division into rhymed and 
unrhymed or blank verse ; other metrical changes ; 
and then the epic, the hric and the dramatic 
varieties. Let u:; proceed to discuss such changes in 
(>ach as have been due to western influence. 

II. Poetic Dietion. 

Taking tiic wcud as llie unit it seems that 
along with other things there, have been changes in 
Poetic Dictioj) and that some of these may be attri- 
buted to western influence. There has been a move 
towards collocpiiaiisation, and away from the partial- 
ity for heavy ccmnounds laden with metaphors ; in 
this there is a contrast betw'eeJi the present and the 
past ; between what is and what has been. There 
is also an attempt towards a contraction of words — 
this might be explained away as formed on the basis 
of substantive verbs according to Sanskrit Grammar, 
po])ularly known as nmna-dhfitm ; but they are 
based on an analogous case, not the same case. As 
these had their origin in Michael Madhu Sudan’s 
poems, tliey are usually associated with his name, 

(mat hid, dahift 

hcrimi, pashilCim), etc.* Then, again, on the other 


* Pandit Malicsli Chandra Sarina of Dinajpiir wrote a letter to 
the Soma-prakdsli to eoiiiplain against the editor of the Miira-prakmh 
for liis admiration of Madhii Sudan. 

“ ^ I 

5i1 1 CT!»l’« 

T' 
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hand, many artificial forms once profusely used arc 
fast disappearing; e.g., kaila as in 
Vidyasundar (Basumati Edition, p. 108). Inver- 
sion of the syntax is also a new characteristic and a 
frequent one. How the rules of Sanskrit (Irammar 
are violated deliberately will appear from Madlni 
Sudan’s coinage of the word, Vdnuu, feminiiu^ of 
Varnna, the water-god, in preference to the coiaect 
lorm Varundnl, for the new word was more musical 
and if it was condemned by the grammarians as 
wrong, so far as Madim Sudan was conceriR'd “ it 
did not matter.” Tins characteristic atteiiqd on 
the i)art of the great innovator was relislied and 
noted by his liaend, Bhola iS'ath Cliandi'a, who 
declared over this matter ” His Bengali w’ords are 
cast upon the European mod('l.”* That was the 
case W'itii him, inspite of his knowledge of Sanskrit 
and consulting the Sanskilt lexicon ahvays at need. 
4nMpm6‘tt and Yrt/m/Aa— puns and alliterations— 
were the bequests of a preceding age, hut the')' wm-e 
generally viewed with disfavour by i)co})le. W'iio had 
leceived English education. Tliey survived in 
Michael Madhu Sudan’s verse, hecaVtsc tla'y were 
a necessity to hirn as lie had to co])e with difficulties 
in the ivay of blank A-erse by deceiving the eai's of 
the public. The poets that followial wei'e guided 
by Madhu Sudan’s efforts and continued ivhat he 
had started. 

He found laull, cijiiimas and Meinipolons, Enolisli iimirks of 

punctuation, and said that davila, ktijanila, etc., were jnno- 

vations(;j_^^^^f^Ci,j,^,f=,^„)and tliat the proper forms, aceordiiif- 
t/> Bengali Grammar, would ho dila, liujild, .liahild, ote.-Tlie Soma- 
prakash, July 7, 1870. 

* Biography of Micliaol Madhu Sudan Dutta (in Bengali), by 
Jogindra Nath Basu, 5th Edition, p. 671. 
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111. Metre and Stanza. 

Bliarat Chandra Kavi-gunakar, tlic last great 
])()et in Bengal of tlic pre-British period, was a 
iiietrist with very considerable skill, and it will not 
do to forget Jhs achievements in this respect ; lie 
revealed to iiis generation many avenues through 
which the Bengali verse could appeal to its readers. 
3\) the stercoty[)ed measure's of paydr and tripadi he 
added many othei's and contributed mobility to the 
existijig ones, c.g., .InnaddrnangaJ , 

page 19 (Basumati Edition) : 

(//) fsCJiffr ?til, ^t'S 

('■) m FkSF'Q, m Ft’sps ; 

WJ? ^91 ; etc. 

Jjejoking hack across the interval of almost 
tln'ee-(|uarters of a century we lind many metres 
then prevalent hut now difficult for us to distinguish. 
One of them was hhanga-pagdr, illustrated in the 
followung verses : — 

GZ^ GZ^ 

c<2t^ I 

'sht 'S'hi 

fwBt I * 


* The Navaprahandha, May, 1869. 
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Another was hmja-latikn : 

(TStn ^ >151 SRI II 

(RI C^sfR I 

>?t%i 5rfJi II * 

Another was called nUCihinl ; 

TO I 

'5i'hn?i %, 11 1 

It is better to put down 1857 as the year in 
wliicli atteni})ts began to be made at inventing new 
metres, and sometimes adapting tliem from western 
practice. Iswar Chandra Gu])ta of tlie Sainvfid- 
PrabMkar deserves mention in this respect. Turn- 
ing over tlic pages of his jourjial, tlie reader will 
come across names of metres like jxiydr, champola- 
latikd, inra-ranjini, lavaruja-Uitd. He encouraged 
budding poets to compose or translate from Pinglish 
authors, and arranged prizes to be given to best 
C renderings in a public meeting held on the first day 
of each Bengali year. In this way there was an 
attempt to render alternate rhymes into cori'esjion- 
ding Bengali verse and to affiliate it to the native 
nomenclature by calling it the gauna-paydr, c.g., 

‘ Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego ; 

All earth-born cares are wrong ; 

aucot5 
lie Soh 


* Ibid. 
f Ibid. 


'"alj), by 
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Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long.’ 

Tbese lines are thus rendered : 

a f%f^% ^'S sitf^ ^ I 

The translator (Mr. 1) ), in a delightful 

note, says that while the current payar may be de- 
scribed as inukhya or fu'incipal, the innovation 
(which, by the way, he hopes, will please the 
Bengali-reading public as it has pleased the readers 
of England and other countries) may be called 
yavm, or indirect, payar * This attem])t was a far 
cry from the traditional champaka-latiha ; as in 

(71^ <71^ (71^ 

^ '«ita ^1^^ I 

(TT 'siWu C^tC^Tl 'srtJll, (71^ '5lt*l1, 

Similarly of lavanya-lata chavpadl ; 

;att% ^<1 

5JW? "Sit? C? C^T7I1 5l1 I 

* Samvdd-Prahhakar, 1st Vaishakh, 1265 B.S. 

95itp( W vfij'ii 

sin *uin futcv »nnc 

Tin, -^Pi^iii ii-^ 6^1 « <5^5, « 

5?t*i ’ttc?, inisi’i 

Ill «it^i5. nff® n^priii 

3FCII CII^ ’t’if c^»i c?l[ I 
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C^ts^l CH C^C?|1 Vl1 II 

Prominent versifiers of tins era like Nidhn Babii 
and Dasarathi Bay widened tlic scope of the metre 
still further ; but no brilliant residts could be noticed 
till the appearance of Madhu Sudan on the field of 
Bengali literature. The case of Eangalal is remark- 
able indeed ; appearing earlier as a wiater of Bengali 
verse and w’itli English models before him Avhich 
apjiealed to and interested him, he neglected to in- 
vent suitable nafires, to step out of the beaten track. 
To express tlie heroic sentiment he resorted to the 
traditional indl-jhamp measure in the Kartnadcrl, 
and did not transcend the ust' of paydr in his 
Pa dm i tnr IJ pd /f Ji yd n . 

But once wc come to Michael Madhu Sudan ue 
detect at once an earnest search after new measui'cs. 
He is dissatisfied with the existing verse- 
machinery, and the “ tremendous rebel ” in him 
could not rest contented with its disadvantages and 
imperfections. In w'riting on the verse of his in- 
tended work Siibhadrd, he cxj)lains : ‘ The verse 
is what in Englisli we would call Al(>xandrine, i.r., 
containing G feet. The longest verse in our lan- 
guage is the 7-footed Paydr but that is like the 
Greek and Koman H(^xameter, too long and pom})ous 
for dramatic purposes. The Greek and Latin 
Dramas are not wi-itten in Hexameter. Our 7-footed 
verse is our “ heroic measure.” This was not 
a solitary case ; when he planned to write an epic 


* Maikcl Madhu Sudan Dattcr Jivau’charit, by Jogindra Natb 
Basu, p. 455. 
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on tlie conquest of Ceylon — Simhal-Vijay — in pur- 
suance of the friendly advice of Raj Narayan Basu, 
iu; Avished to do so in tlie ottava rima or eight-line 
stanzas in the inaiincr of Tasso.* His achievements 
in the introduction of blank verse to Bengali litera- 
ture will be discussed later ; but that also goes to 
support the statement made above, about his being 
dissatisfied Avith tin- conditions of litcu'ary composi- 
tioJi and trying to improA’e upon them. It is inter- 
('sting to note that in V rajdnyumi , “ a volume of 
odes ” as he called it, he found ample scope for 
metrical experiments and his varied attempts all Avon 
success. One of the first, if not the first, to make 
use of stanzas of 8, 5, 6 lines (!ach Avitli various 
rhyming arrangenients, he scores a series of bi’illiant 
triumphs from the 0[)eJiing j)iecc to the very end, 
while the cojicluding verse in his farce Btido Shali- 
]>cr (ihddc Roan is a model of smartness Avliich has 
not yet lost its modei’n ring. 

The earnestness of his woi'kmanship and readi- 
ness to take pains, his [)ractice of revising again and 
again Avorks of a])proved merit, his hearty welconu' 
of frank and judicious criticism, his brilliant pro- 
mise no less than his AA'onderful achievement, — all 
combine to make him an excpnsitely interesting 
object of study from tliis pt)int of vicAV. 

The impetus given by him acted on other poets ; 
it maybe noticed, however, that Hern Chandra uses 
the rhyme scheme abba of In Meinoriant, e.g., 


* Ihidj p. 478. 
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1% ’Tfsf 

— '«rt5ttl f% CT ^ C^STt ? 

( T’, 

Hem Cli.andra made extensive use of varieties ol 
Iripadi in tiic traditional way, and the hold ol 
Sanskrit 2 :)rosody was not altogether lost on him. 

In considering the numerous metrical forms 
invented and used by 2 )(>ets from Bihari Lai to 
Satyendra Nath which defy enumeration, it cannot 
he claimed that all the innovations are due to 
English or western influence, hut many — may he 
the majority — are. Bihari Lai stands unique in not 
only having experimented successfully with the 
existing verse machinery hut also in having stimul- 
ated Rahindra Nath’s metrical sense. Rahindra Nath 
was used at first to versifying in the paydr foi'in 
with foui’teen syllables in each line; hut the metre 
of Soraddmangal , specially of Vangasvndan, simply 
charmed him. The type of verse in which the alter- 
nate lines rhyme and arc composed of J2 and 11 let- 
ters respectively, the metre of his Patiffi, was thus 
his favourite in the early days of his apjirenticeship 
to Poesy ; he was charmed with its rollicking move- 
ment “ as on a Bicycle : 

*ftl3 


* Jivan-smriti, p. 168. “di5nn 
1 C!I^ *lini 6»il 
I.” 
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English and Bengali tunes combined and mingled in 
the jingle of the song’, in Vdlmlki-Pratibh^ , and in 
Muycir Kheld, Eabindra Naih’s early compositions; 
dyotirindra Nath had a hand in these songs, the 
words of which wore set to the tu’^e hit on by him, 
as lias been related in liis reminiscences published 
by Basanta Kumar (lhatterji. The two great 
jirosodists, or inventors of new rreasures, in modern 
Bengali have been Rabindra, Nath Tagore and 
Satyendra Nath Datta. Tagoi'e’s genius has known 
no end of weaving out measure after measure to con- 
vey the subtlo ideas and associations (>f his rich fund 
of poetry. But though much can be attributed in 
this respecl to his genius which is a model to itself, 
it is impossible to forget his intimate acquaintance, 
at a very impressionable age, with English lyric 
poets whose words were indissolubly married to their 
metre. It may be claimed that these impressions 
made Jiis views on prosody and practice of it verj 
much pronounced. He had trained liimself in the 
translation of western verse into Bengali ; some 
from Victor Hugo, Hhelley {fjincs written in Dejec- 
tion near Naples) aaid Mrs. Browning (Sonnets from 
the Port.-ujaese, No. XXXHJ). Many of these trans- 
lated pieces may liave been omitted from his selec- 
tions, which excluded all jioerns composed prior to 
Sandhyd-SangV as appears from his prefatory note 
to Kavyayrantha * (1915). 

As regards the other great nietrist of the age, 
Satyendra Nath, he had for his models not only 
western measures but verses from all lands under 

I— »ttstt?r c»itl fsirsfK <rfir5Tt? i ” 

22 
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the sun. He says in the opening* verse aflfixed to 
his Tirtha-salil : — 

I 

I 

'sitf% f 5i;?i ! 

■sitsit^ sftfe^R ^*1, ! 

ff-m, C^JIt?, ! 

C5fcfe, |C5f1, 

(^<S>% '=tt^5lt5, I 

'8511^ ^tf^ral fjfcqc^, 8 )i;ji!:5 ; 

8F;it!; 5, c^tf^, *ltf(r, ^5>l, ; 

CT ‘4i?e;5 ws I 

c*rtws «tf ! 

The point of interest lies in tlie fact that lie 
was not contented with translating nien-ly tlie ideas 
of these poets, but also their verse forms ; as he says 
in his extremely brief preface to his Tirtha-salil in a 
rattier apologetic way : — — 

I “ Sonietinies it is 
translation of a translation — 1 have not lieen able to 
preserve the metre of the original in all cases.” 

This finds corroboration in the several I'ender- 
ings, e.g. :— 

(a) 'SCU ! -era I 

■^'5 'Sitsc^ ^ I 

'Bi^ g;iS '5(tn 5W ill 

5ft 

«tftc^ «rtft qtis?! "^ft i 

( ^Rc<Pll i2tft— ^<ftft®I ) 
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This is evidently modelled on Burns’ metre : 

Wee, sleekit, cow’rin, tim’rous beastie, 

0, what a panic’s in thy breasiie ! 

Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 

Wi’ bickering bratt'e ! 

I wad b(, ia.ith to rin an’ cbase thee 
Wi’ murd’ring juitlle !” 

(To a Mousr -i)u turning Jier up 
in licr nest with the plough) 

(4) c^1 ! 

Si?, 

^ '5(f% I 

CTt? ; 

sii 'Sit?!, 

5ttf?5 i 

This is from the well-known lines to the 
Skylark by Shelley, and the metre is also modelled 
on the English poem : 

Hail to the, blithe spirit! 

Bird thou never w'ort. 

That from Heaven, or near it. 

Poorest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 

Again — 

(c) (T^? f% 'STCThiTiR, 

bfsi (Trr?[1 ^«l, 

^ (71 5ff^ sri ^ I 
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The very well-known lines I'roin Burns pro- 
claiming the nobility of mere man stripped of his 
appendage have been translated in the nearest equi- 
valent possible to his own metre. 

Is there, for honest poverty. 

That hangs his head, and a’ that? 

The coward slave, we pass him by, 

We dare be poor for a’ that.” 

This is just the place to remark that Satyendra 
Nath also adopted the rhyming scheme, the result 
of Swinburne’s imj)rovements upon Omar 
Khayyam * a a h o, which was Omar Khayyam's 
metre, was improved upon by Sv inburne who added 
a ‘ h ’ rhyme to ‘ h,’ e.g., a a }> a c c b v. 

Satyendra Nath invented muv metres as in Pdl- 
kir Gan. He also utilised Sanskrit models, both well 
known and rare, and composed in the Mdlinl, Manda- 
krdnfd, Ruchird, Shdrdfila-vikrldita and many less 
known metres. His pcKjins like SdiiIuiI composed 
after the ‘ Young Lochinvar ’ ballad and Dili Siir 
both occurring in Kuhii o hckii show' mai'ks of Avest- 
ern influence in the attempt to reproduce' the effect 
of dactyl measure. 

Taa'o lines from each are given below by w'av of 
illustration : — 

' 8 ^ ! 

( ,1 

c^tTM TO ft, 

(71 'srttTi ^ft’ jr gft \ 

(.^^) 

The reference is to Fitzgerald’s English translation of Omar 
Fhayyam s Rubaiyat and to the metre used in it. 
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Tlie changes in metre have a significance ; they 
serve to point out that new metres are called for in 
order to convey new' impressions, e.g., songs in 
(liorus (these are as old as Hem Chandra) like 
Dwijendra Lai's “ Banga amgr janoni dnidr ” and 
verses in tune with war ma. relies as in Kazi Nazrul 
Islam’s Kdindl Fdshd w'ere occasioned by a new 
iiationaJ spirit and were at tlu^ same time, it is safe 
to note, insj)ire(l or influenced by English models. 


Blonl; Eerse. 

Far more i-ernarkahle and of much greater sig- 
nificance wais the introduction of blank verse or 
verse witliout rhvrne. This was tlie achievement of 
Michael Madhu Sudan. Trained iji the school of 
western |)oets in general and English poets in parti- 
cular, he thought that blank verse should be the 
medium to follow' in attempts at w'riting verso ; at 
least it w'as so in his case. He w'as induced to make 
the first attempts half in jest, half in earnest, when 
in course of a chance conversation with Jatindra 
Mohan Tagore, a w'ell-knowm patron of literature and 
a judicious critic, he insisted tliat until blank verse 
came to its help, Bengali literature would not be able 
to make much headway. When datindra Mohan de- 
clared it was doubtful whether verse without rhyme 
would be a success in the vernacular, specially wdien 
it had been a failure in French, Madhu Sudan boldly 
undertook to make it a success by writing a volume 
of poems in blank verse, Tagore offering to undertake 
its publication in that case. As a result we find 
him using the new medium first in his drama Pad- 
mdvatl, in two or three scenes, in the speeches of' 
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Kali and Kaneliuki, but this tirst attempt wais not 
encouraging. A fow' days later lie composed the lirst 
two cantos of TiJottama-samhhciii and it came as a 
surprise to his friends Jatindra Mohan and ])r. 
Rajendra Tjala Mitra. The hook came out in IShO, 
the costs h('ing borne by Jatindra Mohan as 
ari'anged. Many passages had got the benefit of 
his careful criticism and it will not he amiss 
t(' quote liere, from one' of his letti-rs to Madhii Sudan, 
his view's on blank verse at that time, as rejn'esent- 
ing the notion of the educated Bmigalis in general : 

“ I should like veiy much to see Blank-verse 
gradually introduced in our dramatic literature. I 
am inclined to believe that at lirst it should be done 
with great caution and judgment. Wliere the senti- 
ment is elevated or idea is poetical there only should 
short and smooth flowing passages in blank-vers(' be 
attempted, so that the audience may b(> beguiled into 
the belief that they are hearing the self-same prose 
to which they are accustomed. — only sw'i'etened by 
a certain inherent music, pleasing and agreeable lo 
the ear. But care must be taken that they may, in 
the first instance, be not scared away liy tlie rugged 
grandeur of this form of versification nor di.sgusted 
by tfie rounded periods replete wdth phrases, w'hich 
are jargon to the untutored ears of many ; for that 
w'ould make the thing at once unpopular and injure 
the cause for many years to come.”* This criticism, 
there is reason to believe, was not altogether lost on 
the poet, as we find him alive to the need of em- 
bellishments like puns and alliterations in order to 

^ Maikel Madhu Sfidan Daiicr Jivan-charit, hj Jogindra Nath 
Basil, 5th Edition, 1925, pp. 205-66. 
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lull tlie reader to music, that tlie novelty of blank 
vei'se might not attra<^‘t iioticc. and rouse hostility. 
We hud him writing to his fj'iend Raj Xarayan Basil 
while asking for his opinic/O on Padinavafl , — “ 1 
am of opinion that our drama should be in blank 
verse and lud. in prose, but the innovation must be 
brought about b} degrees.”'^ The poet was a faith- 
I'ul student of the English poet Milton, and is not 
coiKau'ued when (‘omplaint is niade a, bout his hard 
style; for he says, “ Good Blank Verse should be 
sonorous and the besi writer of Blank Verse in Eng- 
lish is tlie fonfilicsl of poets — 1 mean old Joh]i 
Milton!”! Jt was grandeur that he Avas seeking 
to effect, and aftia* he had got on with his experi- 
ment ewen much lietter tJian he expected, he ex- 
(laimed, — ” Is not Blank Verse in our languagx' 
(piite as giamd as in any other?” His partiality for 
the new nualium makes him exclaim : ”What have T 
to do with rhymr, ?”! — though he had already burst 
asundei* the shackles of cojivention in rhyme, and the 
Vnijruigand Avas in the press. Nevertheless, lie was 
askc'd by his friends to explain tfie system on Avhich 
the ncAV verse A\as (*onstruct(vl and he |)ointed to 
Milton spec'ifjcally as his model and said, in coui’se 
of a letter to Raj Narayan Basu ; — ” I am sure there 
is very littl(‘ in the system to explain ; our language^ 
as regards the doctrine of accent and quantity, is an 
apostate,’ that is to say, it cares as much for 
them as T do for tlie blessings of the Family-Priest ! 
If your friends knoAV English, let them read the 
Paradise Lost, and they will find how the verse, in 


^ Ibid, p. 317. 
f Ibid, p. 31U. 
I Ibid, p. 329. 
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which the Bengali poetaster writes, is constructed. 
The fact is, my dear fellow, that the prevalence of 
Blank-verse in this country, is sini|)ly a question of 
time. Let your friends guide their voices by the 
pause (as in English Blank-verse) and they will soon 
swear that this is the noblest measure in the 

Language. My advice is Read, Read, Read. Teach 
your ears the new tune and then you will find out 

what it is.”* He made it a success in his life-time 

from the jxiint of view of apju'eciation, for the 

learned Pandit Addyasagar and R(‘v. Long were both 
brought round to express their admiration for this 
wonderful medium which be brought into use. 

Hem (diandra, though not equally enthusiastic 
with Michael Madbu Sudan, bad tried tb(' medium 
of blank verse in bis e])ic VrUrd-sdiiihfir but it is 
open to question if he can claim any superiority on 
that score. Hem (diandra did not take to the blank 
verse exclusively even in bis epic ; only bis cantos J, 
b, 7, 10, 12, l;). 14, U;, 17, 19, 21, ' 2 : 3 , and 24,— 
18 in all out of the total 24 are ivritten in that 
medium ; a variety of metres is utilised in the com- 
position of his epic, and the pdydr and the tripddl 
had not lost their charm for him. 

Nabin Chandra also used blank verse, e.g., in 
his Raivatak, but metrical skill appears as a distinct 
trait in his writings and like Hern Chandra he could 
not or did not dispense altogether with the music of 
similar sounds. Even in his Raivatak he did not 
keep faithful to the medium all through, but swerved 
aside and tried other measures which must have 
seemed to him more harmonious. 


* Ibid, pp. 320*21. 
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Before, however, sufficient time could elapse or 
intervene for the proper appreciation of Madhu 
Sudan’s invented harmonies, (Jivish Chandra, an 
apt and serious student of the literauire of both the 
east and the west, had felt the need of a suitable 
medium for emotional expression, and to him 
the chance reading of a few dedicatory lines 
to PydncJidr Nakm by Kali Prasanna 

Sinha seemed a veritable god-send. Taking the hint 
he moulded it to his own ne<'ds .ind used it for 
dramatic purpose. The change introduced was, 
however, looked upon with great disfavour probably 
foi- no belter 'eason than its novelty, and sarcastical- 
ly styled ‘ (rctirisJi chltanda ' just as Madhu Sudan’s 
epic was })arodk^d in ClihuchhundaniKidh-Kuvya. 
The new feature of (lirish Chandra’s adaptation con- 
sisted in irregular line length to correspond to the 
conversational rhythm ; while in some of the lines 
the syllables would inn uj) to tw’clvi' or fourteen, in 
otliers they would not exceed half that number. This 
gave an air of reality and corrc'sponded to the rajiid 
changes in men’s moods as in actual life. It is also 
necessary to observe that tlic jingle of similar and 
recurring sounds in the same line was a frequent 
characteristic. This moditication of blank verse was 
used by (lirish Chandra specially in his mythologi- 
cal plays and later adopted extensively by other 
dramatists as well. 

Rabindra Nath Tagore’s favourite metre is not 
wdiat may be described accurately as blank verse, 
but rhyming lines which are run on or unstopped. 
This has been the case wuth many of his first rate 
poems like Manasa-snndari (1892), Vasnndhard 
(1893), Meghaduf (1890), Smrya hoitc viddy 

23 
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(1895) — UK we find in Mdnaai, Sonar Tart, Chitrd. 
In these the jingle of simihir sounds is not altogether 
absent, hut never prominent. For Tagore’s blank 
verse, one has to go to Ghitrangada, Rdjd o Rdnl 
and Visarjan. 


V. Types of Verse. 

Coming now to the consideration of time- 
honoured divisions of verse forms, lyric and 
epic, reserving dramatic composition for a more 
detailed treatment from the point of view of western 
influence, we may note, at the outset, the inaugura- 
tion of the lyric verse, practically speaking, with 
Michael Madhu Sudan, in this, as in many other 
things, a pioneer in a real sense of the word. The 
name of Iswar Chandra (TU})ta should not be for- 
gotten in this coniK'ction ; through his paper, Sam- 
vdd-Prahhdhar, he had already, before. Madhu 
Sudan, begun to publish lyric verses for the (enjoy- 
ment of the public. Songs and lyrics formed 
in older Bengali a portion ojily of some in- 
tegrial com|)osition ; hut henceforth lyric verse 
was to be the (eorumon stock-in-trade of an as- 
pirant aftei' po(eti(; fame. On purely moral to])ics 
and for the entertainnuent of children, moral poems 
were composed by Madhu Sudan as late as 1870 
in the wake ol Aesop’s Fables, embodying .some 
truth to be illustrated by means of fables, e.g., Ashva 
0 Kuranga. The parody as a distinct form iji lite- 
rature has been inspired by foreign models, and it 
has not yet received a permanent name in the ver- 
nacular, though now and then it is called Idlihl, 
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(a) The Sonnet. 

Of the many foreign forms sought to be intio- 
(luced to the Bengali literature, the sonnet is the 
one which has succeeded most. In Michael 
Madhu Sudan’s letter No. 37 addressed to his friend 
Raj Narayan Basu, tlidpoct says ‘ I want to intro- 
duce the sonnet into our language and, some morn- 
ings ago, made th<-, following,’ giving next his Kavi- 
matribhushd Avlrich has undergone some changes as 
we know it now. He predicted with remarkable 
foresight at that time that ‘ if cultivated by men of 
genius, our sonnet would in time rival the Italian,’ 
— and in this he has proved a true jirophet in his 
Chaturdashpadi KaviUivali, published after his main 
works, Tilottanw-sambJiai'!, Mcghnadbadh, Vrajdn- 
gand and Vtrdngand, had appeared ; there are 
102 sonnets, the second of which definitely acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to Petrarch for this 
particular form. They prepared the way for further 
attempts in this direction, and Debendra Nath, 
Chitta Ranjan, Rabindra Nath have all woven into 
the form the innate grace of the language, enriching 
at the same time its wealth of expression and 
thought. There are four distinct elements to be 
considered in the sonnet, — the length of each line, 
the number of lines, the rhyme-scheme and the 
unity of thought implied by the name. In all but 
the last item, there have been various innovations, 
with a view to greater assimilation. 

It is interesting to observe that Nabin Chandra 
made one curious attempt ‘ in the sonnet form ’ as 


* Ibid, p. 477. 
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he called it, ivheie some alternate lines were of the 
same length in the first twelve lines ; while in a 
regular sonnet, the lines arc of equal length. 

( ) 

c?ff ^ 

»t% 

^ 

^<rt*v'9 #7®, ^«rl c^, 

«(?1 ’#ig I 

; f5'Q I 

'srfc^rt^ c^f^i f% i 

In Rabindra Natli, thci'c arc many variatioiis of 
the sonnet form to be found scattered here and there 
in his writings. There are seven couplets, each 
containing a distinct rhyme as in Vamujya or 
Dcmtar Vidliy (Chaiidli) ; there are two quatrains, 
followed by three couplets as in Punyer-hisah in 
tlie same book ; there is, again, one quatrain followed 
by five couplets as in his Didi. Naivedya contains 
as many as 77 sonnets all consisting of seven couplets 
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which, again, is the form adopted in some of the 
sonnets in his Smaran. But in that collection there 
are many fourteen-line poems where, however, 
each line consisis of 18 mnrae, not 14, as in the 
conventional t^pe. In his Utsarga the two varieties 
are used side by side, — both in seven couplets but 
some contain 14 syllables in each line ^chilc in 
others the number of syllables is 18. In his 
(iUdnjali, tliere are many poems consisting of 14 
lines, but the rliyine-scheme is irregular. It is note- 
worthy in this connection that in 1878, Eaj Krishna 
Bay wi'ote and })ublished the Bangabhushan* 
in fourteen-line poems and with Madhu Sudan for 
his model ; and that in one of tlie early issues of 
tlie SaJiitga (Bengali year 1299) Saroj Kumari Devi 
attempted a sonnet-setpience, tlie scries consisting 
of 24 sonnets on the several women’s characters 
depicted by Bankim Chandra in his novels. All these 
go far to show that the sonnet form has beconie 
thoroughly assimilated in the literature. 

(h) Intermediate Forms. 

How much has been effected in giving freedom 
to the verse-machinery will be evident on an 
examination of any anthology oj' verse collections in 
modern Bengali like the Katya Dljxjli. No restric- 
tions seem to have been imjiosed as it'gards length ; 
and if we consider Rabindra Natb’s and Rajani 
Kanta’s epigrammatic verses side by side with the 
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former’s Ehdr phirdo more, we shall realise how far 
any implicit limit in the matter of length has been 
outgrown. Recognition had to be granted, there- 
tore, to stanzas or sub-divisions of verses. 

(c) The Ballad. 

Of the many intermediate forms that have 
sprung up, the ballad or (jdtlid form at least deserves 
specific mention, in which we find a lyrical narra- 
tive, simple, and adapted for a sim])le audience. 
Swarna Ivnmari Devi was the first to write such 
ballads in Bengal, but it was Rahindra Nath who 
gave the foi'm a wide euiTency in his Kailid o 
Kdhinl. It is not necessary to differentiate this 
form from that of the Mymensingh Ballads which 
iire ballads only in name but are built really on a 
more ambitious design. This (idthd is also quite 
different from the prdkrii metre which went by that 
name, as may a],)peai- from any e.xample, e\en 80 
years ago. 

The gdlhd form, as it was called by the middle 
of the last century, may he illustrated by the follow- 
ing lines : 

Cet^ I 

'sitPi, ’t«!f croi, 'srW, 

STCi?, ^’11% qJtR II * 

It seems that, in the modernised form it refers 
to the kind of poetry rather than the metrical 
scheme. 


* Sammd-Pfahhdkar, I860, Bengali New Year’s Day Issue. 
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(d) Translationt: from Western Literature. 

Here we need but refer to translatioiip in verse, 
of poems from western literature or their adapta- 
tions in Bengali, too numerous for exhaustive 
mention. The persistent work of Iswar Chrndra 
Gupta in this direction has been already mentioned. 
He used to offer prizes for best translations of 
English poems into Bengali. By the middle of the 
Bengali year he would announce English poems 
which wei'e to be so translated. Tims, an 
offer of a prize. of Rs. 50 was declared for Gray.’.s 
Elegy, another of Rs. *25 for Goldsmith’s Hermit; 
TwtfTwere won by “ Mr. I) — .” In tbe issue of his 
])aper for BaishaKb 1*, 1205 B.S., we find the names 
of Parnell’s Hermit, Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, 
as translated into I^engali on tbe occasion. Such 
competitions were generally thrown o})en to students, 
and sometimes Muhammadan students would join, 
as, in the year noted, Afzal Hossain of Krishnagar 
missionary school won a priz(> for translating 
Parnell. It may be stated in passing that some- 
times even the mode of Engliidi f)oems, distinct from 
their framework, was adojffed, as in the very year 
referred to, season jx)ems wore comjx)sed aftei* 
English models by “ S. C. M.” Another year we 
find Campbell’s Last Man, Gray’s Ode to Adversitii . 
Pope’s UnirersaJ Pray er similarly rendered. Later 
on we find Cam pbell’s Soldier's Dream, and when 
the year coir'es round, Loga n’s Ode to the C uckoo , 
Beattie’s Hermit, etc., "done into Bengali verse. 

■ “ It is very /necessary to keep up practice in translat- 
ing Bngli^i poems, and though it seems a little diffi- 
cult at fil t because a translation cannot be good 
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unless you submit to others’ mood and will, yet when 
thw'e is success at last after practice, there is no end 
of delight.”* Accordingly Iswar Chandra and suc- 
ceeding editors of his paper, kept up exhorting the 
readers, year after year, to translate the best poems 
in English into Bengali. To name one individual 
poet only, Hem Chaiidra in his Chhaydmayi took 
Dante for his model, in his Jtvan-Samjit tried to 
translate Longfellow’s Psalm of Life, his Indrcr 
SudlmpfiH was from Dryden’s Ode to Musie or 
Alexander' s Feast, his Madan-Pdrijdt from Pt)p^ 
Eloka to Abelard, Clwtah-Pakshl from Shell ey’s 
poem To a Skylark, Nava-Varsim from T ennyson’s 
"Hianzas in fferpoehi. In Memoriam^ ‘‘Ring out 
the old, ring in the new.” Most of the poems in- 
chi(l('d in the Ahasar-sarofim (1879, 2nd Edition) 
by Raj Krishna Ray were translations of English 
poems. A curious work, published in 1870, pur- 
j)orting to be a translation of Lalla Rookh deserves 
mention. The title-page gives the following des- 
cription. 

Paradise and the Peri. 

Translated into Bengali from Moore’s 
Lalla Rookh. 


* The Samvad-Prahhakar, Baishakh, 1266 B.S. 

■flaw's '5Rfl 55 ^t5*i 'st^ 's 

’TEr? ^1 ^ stfttw *«i^t 

vrt5 ^t®?sn =il I 
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The work is dated 1876, and is all in tripadl 
metre, of which the following may Vvell serve as a 
specimen : — 

rwtfSf 

*tfl 

^ I 

In the 1st Baishakh issue of tlie Samvad- 
Prahhdkar, 1268 B.B., we find Kali Prasanna 
Sinha annmmcing a reward of a hundred rupees 
for translation of Moore's poem into Bengali. We 
cannot say if the version referred to above secured 
it.* 

Rabindra Fatli himself translated many lyrics 
from Victor Hugo among the Frencli, and Shelley, 
Mrs. Browning, Moore, Marston, Webster, Aubrey 
de Vere, Ernest Myers anjong the English. But 
the greatest translator of f)oems from other litera- 
tures into Bengali has been Satyendra Nath, whose 
Tlrtha-’^aUl and Tlrtha-renu are monuments of 
industry, in which the literary element has not been 
ignored or cruslied. He has tiavelh'd east., west, 
nor-th, south, not confining himself to any particular' 
country, arrd, Avherever- he has come across any 
literary gem AA’orth acceptance, has not spared time 
and ener'gy irr ador-niirg his rrative literature with it. 


* There was another version of tJie English poem, the Mefiaka by 
Adhar Lai Sen, reviewed in tlie Bhuratt o Bdlak, Agrahayan, 1284 
B.S. in the following words : 

" ^<1 ipin -«'« f? cnflrt ^^1=? ^ta i ” 

Adhar Lai was the author of at least three other poems — Lalitd^ 
sundari, Nalint and Kusi(mkanan~ai>nd he was a disciple of the 
English poet Byron. ; 

24 
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Thus his services to the lyric verse of Bengal have 
been of a unique character and have placed him apart 
from the other poets in the country.* 


(e) The Epic Form. 

In discussing the changes in the epic form 
brought about by western influence, it is worth our 
while to set fortli clearly the implications of the 
new form. It depends no doubt on a dignified 
diction and elevated material but is also (consi- 
derably associated with the intent or purpose of 
them, as in other forms. It is the want of this 
epic intent or design that, in English literature, 
prevents Scott and Byron from claiming any 
renown in the field of epic poetry. As to the 
characteristics of epics, if there were any, prior to 
the period of western influence, it is necessary to 
distinguish between allied Indian compositions, not 
merely Bengali — to dift'eientiate the Puriins, the 
Ramayan and the Mahfibhdrat, the Sanskrit 
Mahakavyas, Mangal gann in Bengali literature, 
and point out their characteristics. The Purdns 
stand furthest apart from the Bengali epics of this 
new era, approaching as they do more or less the 
ideal purpose of history and there is scarcely any 


* Among other translatorB of English verses may be mentioned 
the authoress of the Vanalata (1880) whose work included renderings 
from Wordsworth’s Cuckoo, Byron’s Euthanasia and Cowper’s My Mary. 
It would be interesting to speculate regarding the authorship 
of many exquisite poetic effusions, translations from Lowell, Kent and 
others, that were published in the Sadhana of those days. 
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continued literary flavour in them.* It is precisely 
the predominance of this literary flavour which 
distinguishes the Ratmiyan and the Mahdbhdrat, 
but the too close similarity of these two books to 
the Purdvs in point of inordi.iOte length and style 
of nanative, generally speaking, marks them as 
different from the Sanskrit Mahakavyas. These 
were, again, a far way off from llio MatujaJ (jdns, 
being characterised by certain detinite traits as laid 
down in authoritative books on poetics like the 
Sahitya-darpam. In the Manyal yans in Bengali 
literature which lielong to rnediceval times and 
reveal a type that grew out of folk literature and 
never completely transcended it, there is the narra- 
tive element all right but the purpose is religious, 
not literary, and simplicity clogs the wdieels of 
poetic imagination. 

The study of European ijpics presented the 
Bengali writer with a new model which he tried to 
copy in his language. Some of these epics were 
taught in the schools in selections, while others 
made their way to those who were enamoured of the 
new studies. Tt is not surprising, therefore, that 
attempts began to be made at translations and 
adaptations of the strange models. The Iliad had 
been translated in paydr verse by Ananda Chandra 
Mukhopadhyay in 1863. 


* The Rdmdyan and the Mahdhhdrat have been rightly des- 
cribed as forming a bridge between the Purdn literature and literature 
proper in an excellent discourse on the subject in the Girish-smriti 
or Eeminiscences of Girish Chandra, by Kumud Bandhu Sen, which 
appeared in the Bangabdrii, 
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Michael Madhu Sudan Datta. 

The name of Michael Madhu Sudan is the most 
prominent in the field of epic poetry as in so many 
other things. He at first took up the story of 
Tilottama and worked it into what he called “ the 
first, Hlauk-verse epic in the language.” Though 
it was apparent that the book was a departure and 
that it was a mosaic work, the materials having 
been freely taken from Keats, Shelley, Milton and 
Kalidas . it Avas difficidt to apportion the various 
elements, for the harmonising work of the poet had 
made it a homogeneous creation. He himself had 
no illusions about it, knowing (|uite well that it was 
merely an experiment ; and on being told that it 
could not he a really heroic poem by reason of the 
erotic natui'c of the allusions, etc., he good-naturedly 
replied to his critical friend, ” You must iiot, my 
dear fellow, judge of the woik as a regulai’ ‘ Heroic 
Poem.’ I never meant it as such. It is a story, a 
tale rather heroically told.” He wavs full of zeal at 
the time for trying epic poems time and again, and 
the friendly criticism that he received did him good. 
The next topic which he took up was more suitable 
for the purpose of an epic on account of its national 
interest. The fight between Ram and Ravan 
would be appreciated by the people, would have a 
dignity of its own and would provide ample oppor- 
tunities for developing the heroic sentiment. Raj 
Narayan Basu counselled him to choose some other 
subject for his magnum opus ; and suggested the 
‘ Conquest of Ceylon ’ for a topic,* perhaps because 

* It is interesting to note that a Simkal-Vijay-Kdvya was pub- 
lished by a “ poet,” Sbyaina Charan Srimani ; the book was reviewed 
in the Madhyastha^ Chaitra, 1281. 
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the episode of Earn was not historical enough for 
him nor could he (as he supposed! expect the 
Bengali nation to take an interest in non-Bengali 
subjects. This appears from his words to Madhu 
Sudan, on giving him a detaili^ d scheme of the sug- 
gested epic, — “ An epic poem like the one suggested 
above is much required to infuse patriotic zeal and 
a warlike spirit into tJie bi’casts of ou. degenerate 
countrymen. It is true that a hund;ed far more 
[)owerful agencies are required to bring about that 
mighty.^;hangc, but....” The poet ' ad no objection 
to the scheme, but meanwhile he bad warmed him- 
self up to the product of bis imagination and would 
not let Indrajit go. He wrote by way of reply ; 

The subject you propose for a national epic is 
good — very good indeed. But f don’t think I have 
as yet acquired a sufficient mastery over the ‘ Art 
of Poetry ’ to do it justice. So you must wait a 
lew years more. In the meantime, I am going to 
celebrate the death of my favourite Indrajit. Do 
not be frightened, my dear fellow', I won’t trouble 
my readers with vira ms. Let me write a few 
Epiclings and thus acquire a pucca tist.”* His 
letters quoted in his biography throw a good deal of 
light on his plans of composition, as he talks frankly 
to his friends on his works, projected or executed. 
From them we learn that it was never his intention 
to borrow stories from foreign lands but that he 
wanted to acquire the mode of composition from 
Greece. ” I shall not borrow Greek stories but 
write, rather try to write, as a Greek would have 


His biography by Jogindra Nath Basu, 5th Edition, p. 313. 
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done,”* There are numerons indications as to 
his ” sources,” which he has himself given; 
e.g., the opening lines Cf etc., of 

Meghm. Canto II, are taken or adapted from 

Cowper’s Translation of Homer’s Iliad whieh_ Jte, 
takes care to add, had influenced Milton’s line— 
‘‘Who tirsi seduced them to that foul revolt?” 
Canto II was, on his own admission, taken fron*. 
Iliad, XIV, from Juno’s visit to Jupiter on Mount 
Ida.f In the same canto, the image of Rati is cast 
in the mould ol' Aphrodite, Kama or Cupid of 
Somnus. Later .n the hook, the character of 
Pramila may have been consti'iicted after Tasso’s 
Gerusalemme Liber l ia, Bk. XVI; Indrajit's and 
Pramila s rise from sleep, alter the similar experi- 
ence of Adam and Eve in ilw Paradise Lchst, Book V ; 
Indrajit s slaughter may have been based on Homer 
who nev(>i’ represents any respectable Creek cbicf 
sfain in lair fight by a Trojan, the* authoj’ s sym- 
pathies being reversed in this case ; Canto VIII, 
however, is based on . 4 enead , as the poet declares 
jn a friendly ejiistle to Raj Xarayarn Basu i ‘‘ M.r. 
Ram is to be conducted through Hell to his father, 
Dasaratha, like another Aeneas.” 

But more im])ortant than these interesting 
sources,” is the confession of the poet that he 
conformed to Milton more than to Homer. The par- 
tiality for the English poet appears again and again 


* Ibid^ p. 327. 

t “ As a reader ot tlie Homeric Epos, you will, no doubt, be 
reminded of the Foiirteentb Iliad, and J am not ashamed to say that 
I have intentionally imitated it— Juno’s visit to Jupiter on Mount 
Ida.” Ibid, p. 473. 
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in his letters. Speaking of his Meghnadbadh, he 
says, “ The poem is rising into splendid popular- 
ity. Some say it is better than Milton— but that is 
all bosh — nothing can be better than Milton ; many 
say it licks Kalidas ; I have no objection to that. 
I don’t think it is impcssib'e to equal Virgil, 
and Tasso. Though glorious, still, they are mortal 
poets; Milton is divine."* Again, lie says, and 
with evident enthusiasm for the master he followed, 
— “ Homer is nothing but biittles. I have, like 
Milton, only one.”t When lie took up his work 
of Meghnadbadh, lie intended at first to make only 
“ a heroic fragment ” of it, as at first he declared 
his intention of finishing it “in five books.’ In 
the next letter, he said he would extend it to nine 
Sargas ; while, in another still, he expressed his idea 
of lengthening it to ten books and “ making it as 
completely an epic as he could.’’ § This idea of 
length, however rnechanical it might be, had some- 
thing then to do with his idea of an epic. 

It would lie interesting to sjicculate whether he 
would have turned again to the writing of epics, if, 
fortunately for Bengali literature, fate would have 
spared him to serve the Native Muse. What evid- 
ence the letters afl'ord is indecisive and insufficient 
for coming to any definite conclusion. Thus, he 
says in one of his letters, he was going to bid adieu 
to Heroic Poetry after Meghnad and to take to the 
composition of lyrical poems, for a fresh attempt 
would be in the nature of a repetition. He declares, 

Ibid, p. 480. 

f Ibid, p. 487. 

Hlbid, p. 330. 

§ Ibid, pp. 476*7. 
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“ I shall never again attempt anything in the 
heroic line. ’ ’* But perhaps the idea of sinking into 
a writer of occasional sonnets and lyrics frightened 
him, for later he writes to Eaj Narayan Basu : 

“Give me the — old hoy. I like a subject 
with oceanic and mountain scenery, with sea- 
voyages, battles and love-adventures. It gives a 
fellow’s invention such a wide scope.’ ’t 

Though this brilliant poet had been forestalled 
by fate from continuing his efforts, lu' had I'cvealed 
the powers that were latent in the literature. There 
was no publication in the Bengali language which 
could show such a mind, so gigantic, so excellently 
moulded by the sages of the east and the west 
co-operating together. The greatest poet of Bengal 
was recognised to be no servile imitator ; (ui the 
contrary it was he round whom litcj’arv aspirants 
crowded in order to prove apt pupils in producing 
works of a like pattern, but with one or two glorious 
exceptions failed in their endeavour. 


Kangalal. 

One of the literary friends of Madhu Sudan was 
Rangalal (1826-87) who did not share with him his 
reverence for Milton, a fact which Michael lecords 
again and again in his letters. One of the reasons 
which prompted him to compose poems was the im- 
pulse, which he felt, to kindle patriotism in his 
countrymen. Padminl- Upakhvan . composed (and 
published in 1858) to support a statement he had 


* Ihidf p. 495. 
t Ihidy p. 494. 
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made in a paper read on May 13, 1852, at the 
Bethune Society (subsequently circulated as a pamph- 
let, Defence of Bengali Poetry) against the extreme 
disparagement of Bengali Fuetry and the doubt often 
felt about the po>;sibility of poetic achievement for 
a nation dependent, so long like the Bengalis, was 
based on an episode taken from Tod’s Rajasthan . 
The author admitted in the preface that this abhinava 
(new) Kavya was based on an episode taken, not 
from the old Purans, but from modern Eajput 
history because, in the first instance, the former 
source was too well-known, many had got the 
stories by heart, and secondly because it was desir- 
able to feed the educated young men of the day 
( ) with stories from modern 
history in which the Rajputs, both men and women, 
had given so glorious an account of themselves. 
What was more, he explained that he had been him- 
self a loving and devoted student of English verse, 
and thus he had for a long while been exjierimenting 
on verses in that mould : — 

“ I have studied English poetry considerably 
most of all, and it has been long my practice to 
compose Bengali verse in that pure mould. I began 
to publish such verse in Bengali newspapers when 
1 was 14 or 15. . . . The present poem has drawn, 
here and there, upon the ideas of many English 
poems. . . . The more Bengali poems will be com- 
posed in the purd English fashion, the more will 
shameless and ugly poems vanish from our view 
and the fewer their admirers will also grow.” 

" 

25 
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I 5prtFti( *tanlj:ai ^ ^ wi 

^ ^U5 '5ltW I 

Ttw Ttw 1>R'4>1^ 'Slt^'l -silw I 

^ IHti® 

'sratt^ '*ltf^ Cistlw- 

nsRi'Q ^ '«rrPn?i i ” 

In his next poem . JOm)\n,d£m . ( 1 8 fi 2 ') . tliere was 
a Brahmin Poet who narrated the story to a thouglit- 
ful traveller. He began by praising Padmini, and 
passed on to the story of an equally virtuous lady, 
Karmadevi. The initial lines seem to be based on 
some western poet, — though the harp is silent, the 
music still continues. Scottls device was evidently 
before him. 

This is followed by Shma stmdftrl (J8G8), in 
four cantos like the preceding work, while Padniim- 
upakhyan is not divided into cantos ; the length 
is suggestive. It has a benedictory portion 
or Manmldcharan . to the Goddess of Poesy 

i 2 ff% ), and this seems to be due to western 
influence. Border-raids, tournaments, a knight’s 
visit to his lady-love, clan organisation, the feudal 
system in most of its aspects — all these characteris- 
tics show that these poems of Eangalal approach 
closer to the epic episodes of Scott and Byron, their 
heroic verse tales, in atmosphere, purjiose, style 
and length than to genuine full-fledged western 
epics. It is but proper in this connection to point 
out that they possess more human interest as con- 
trasted with the divine personages who figure in 
Michael Madhu Sudan’s epic. He translated 
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Kumar-samhhava but that was practically at the 
fag end of his poetic career, in 1872. His verse is, 
however, always characterised by a tend^Ecy to alli- 
teration and the following line from his Shura- 
sundarl is typical of the eastern element in him : 

He is, like his contemporaries, made up of east- 
ern and western traits so far as poetic forms go. 

Hem Chandra. 

Vritra-samhn r (the first part of which came 
out in 1875) conforms more closely to the form of 
the western epicf^ in point of length in which it 
surpasses all previous attempts. Its diction, terse 
and sombre, is condi:cive to the solemn atmosphere 
intended by the author and proper for the epic. 
But the human interest is slight and the sacrifige 
of Dadhichi, however laudable for its moral idea, 
cannot stand comparison with the story of Earn in 
point of popularity. The close modelling of the first 
canto on Milton’s Parad ise Lost (council of the 
fallen angels in the Pandemonium), the address to 
the Goddess Saraswati in the opening lines of the 
twelfth canto after Milton’s and Michael’s manner, 
the adoption, in the thirteenth canto, of the In- 
dianised version of the Greek legend ‘ apple of 
discord ’ as in Madhu Sudan’s Padmavatl, the 
carrying away of Sachi by force as described 
after the Sophronia incident in^^TaaaOr the 
idealisation of Slyati or h'ate as a'di^nct goddess 
whom Indra seeks to propitiate — are all more or 
less signs of western influence in Hem Chandra. 
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Tljie author was praised by a contemporary critic for 
such influences, because that was the way, he felt, 
for improving Bengali literature.* 

Nabtn Chandra. 

Nabin Chandra’s Paldshi r Yud dha (1875) is not 
an epic, properly speaking, it is more closely allied 
to the verse tales of Scott, or romances in 
verse. Among other things, it is not up to the mark 
in respect of size, composed as it is in five cantos 
only. The resemblance to JnJiufi Caesar in the 
matter of ghosts appearing before Siraj-ud-daulali 
before the fight is striking no doubt, but neither 
that nor the faint similarity of the first canto to the 
council of rebel angels in the Para<Jif;e Lost redeems 
the poem sufficiently to be considered as an 
epic. Nabin Chandra’s claim to be considered an 
epic poet stands on a more solid basis ; on the trilogy 
or epic cycle of Raivafak . Kurvkshfifrn .mrl Pfnhhn<t^ 
which describes flie career of Krishna systematically^, 
from youth to the end, the philosophical idea being 
present and explained throughout. The national 
idea, or rather the idea of national degradation, its 
cause and cure in the light of historical facts, has 
been brought out and discussed in detail, and the 


* Cp. Hem Chandra’s own admission in his preface to the Vritra- 
samhdT, Part I, as pointed out in the Bangadarshan, 1281 B.S. 

“ I have been studying English from my boyhood and do not know 
Sanskrit ; so it is not strange that many passages in the book will show 
compilation of ideas from English authors and ignorance of Sanskrit.” 
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magnitude of the epic cycle is as great as could be 
desired. An event of the utmost importance forms 
the background and lends seriousness to the com- 
position — the harmonising blend of the Aryan and 
the Non-Aryan, or better, the Brahmanic and the 
Dravidian elements in the make-up of Indian cul- 
ture. Nabin Cliandra has written other long 
poems, but they, like liis PalashJr Yuddha, are not 
epics in any sense. 


Later Epics. 

The epic vein was worked by many writers who 
tried to walk in the footsteps of Madhu Sudan, 
Hem Chandra and Nabin Chandra ; hardly any of 
them rises over mediocrity, and it is not necessary 
to point out particular ‘epic poets.’ But the Vir- 
Kumar Bodh of Mankumari Basu and Helena of 
Ananda Chandra Mitra deserve special mention ; 
both were much appreciated in their day. The 
curious student may read, as a specimen of the crop 
of ephemeral ‘ epics,’ the Mahamogal Kdvya, the 
third part of which appeared in 1884 and was called 
‘ Jaysingha Parva.’ Various measures are used in 
the poem ; almost all of them are antiquated. 

In more recent times, however, Jogindra Nath 
who had already earned his reputation as the writer 
of the only remarkable biography in Bengali litera- 
ture again took up the epic form, and in his Shivajt 
and PritMnrdj sought to describe and analyse the 
various forces which hastened the disintegration of 
India, and contributed to its fall before foreign 
aggressors. He pointed to national moral weaken- 
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ing as responsible for the present state of long- 
continued dependence, concluding with the words : 

bf® ?i( I 

The Hindus’ degeneracy is at the basis of his 
distress ; after penance, his sorrows and poverty will 
go away.” 

The direct influence of western epics 
in point of form seems to be absent here, in these 
latest creations in epic form. But it should be 
remembered that in such matters, the greatest im- 
portance attaches to the pioneer work, the later 
influences becoming more and more attenuated. 
The part played by Madhu Sudan could not be re- 
peated again and again, and the pattern or frame 
introduced by him formed the common heritage of 
all later poets. 

VI. Conclusion. 

We have confined ourselves so long to the 
western influence in Bengali verse forms ; we have 
taken up at first diction and versification * for dis- 
cussion from our point of view, and then proceeded 
to examine Bengali lyrics and epics as these liavc 
been affected more or less by western models, so far 
as form is concerned. Influence in the form of the 
drama ivill be considered in the next chapter. 


* It is curious that the craze for western fashions in versification 
went so far that in a book of poems, 'Binodmdld Gitikauya (1878) by 
Harish Chandra Neogi, every line began as in English poetry with a 
“ capital ” letter I The poems were, of course, in the vein of Byron’s 
Isles of Greece^ and of Gray and Goldsmith. 
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Influence on Bengali Dram?. 

I . Introductory : 

Drama and its Constituents. 

The stage is in these days one of the chief 
means of anuisement in Bengal and an educated 
Bengali, among other things, is naturally expected 
to take some interest in tlie dramat’c works of dis- 
tinguished Ikmgali writers and their representation 
on tlie boards of recognised national theatres. This 
is by no mean., exclusively confined to the educated 
section of the community, for, going to the play 
is daily gaining more and more recognition in all 
classes of society. Tlie actor’s profession, so long 
openly cried down, now wins respect and can count 
converts in the educated hhadralog class. The 
stigma and the stain which would stick to the best 
of actors two generations ago have been washed away 
by the current of new ideas — ideas that have made 
their way into the creeks and corners of the nation. 
An actor of established repute would gain ovations 
now instead of being looked at askance by the makers 
of fashion and the conservative section of the people. 
Special periodicals have been started solely for the 
improvement of the drama and the stage has begun 
to constitute itself an indispensable item to which a 
journal of general character with pretensions to 
culture must direct its attention. A powerful 
weapon in the hands of the propagandist, its services 
are enlisted in the cause of philanthropy and 
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patriotism, and it has been found on experience to 
be a powerful and influential ally. To the theatres 
located in Calcutta — and these are, by tacit consent, 
of the best material available — there are feeder 
institutions in the district towns, the idea having 
penetrated even into villages. The absence of a 
dramatic club would indeed be. xlisastrous to the 
dignity and prestige of any self-respecting locality. 
Neither the ravages of malaria, nor a series of 
economic distress, nor the cares and anxieties of a 
life bounded in its avenues of energy and pleasure, 
have succeeded altogether in repressing the mind of 
Young Bengal and keeping it away from the direct 
enjoyment of staging or witnessing po})ular plays. 
Such has been the wonderful spread of the drama, 
admittedly a new form, wonderful because of the 
extent of its influence, which again is due in a great 
measure to its simultaneous and two-fold api)eal to 
the ear and the eye. It will not be amiss, therefore, 
to take the western impress on the Bengali Drama 
as a fair index of western influence in Bengali 
literature and we shall, on analysing the form of 
the drama, proceed to examine how far this w'estern 
influence is writ large over the course of its growth 
and development. 

The drama is a compound of many ingredients, 
a resultant of many forces ; the language used must 
be of a peculiar kind ; it is intended as a representa- 
tion of actual life and conditions of life, and the 
language is bound to take note of that. The prin- 
ciples of Sanskrit dramaturgy were very thorough 
and explicit on this point, and prescribed definite 
dialects for different classes or types of persons. 
The presence of a variety of prakrits often proves a- 
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otumbling block in the way of appreciation of many 
students and lovers of the Sanskrit Drama. In 
Knglisli literature or, for that matter, in European 
literature it is difficult to eome across a practice, 
equally thorougli, though all dramatists are no doubt 
alive to the need, and try to differentiate the speeches 
somehow or other. Anyway, the language to be 
used is one of the factors that count. Prose and 
verse are both utilised for dramatic purposes, to im- 
part a variety and to bring out the meaning intend- 
ed to better advantage. Songs find a place on ac- 
count of their appeal to imagination, specially in 
times of excit anent, to relieve the mind of the stress 
under which it works. Next to vocal expression, 
we have to d^al with agents or persons who 
represent it on the stage, in other words, actors 
and actresses. Plays owe a good deal to them ; it 
follows as a matter of course that in framing critical 
theories plays are composed with a view to, 
in some instances, the actors and actresses and* 
undergo certain changes in making themselves 
adapted to their capacities. Their temperament, 
physical appearance and other personal elements 
have all their share in presenting a particular drama. 
The audience are also a force to consider and count, 
— for the exhibition of skill is designed for their 
enjoyment, ‘ for catering to their pleasure,’ as the 
prologues of Sanskrit plays are never weary of repeat- 
ing. No doubt this might be deplored as acting as 
a check on the dramatists’ powers, and powerful 
writers like Bhababhuti might declare their indiffer- 
ence to the popular appraisal of their merit, but it 
may be remarked at the same time that the resultant 
discipline is wholesome, that a careful consideratiou 

26 
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of the necessity of making an impression on the 
minds of others by means of objective shows where 
men move and talk and act as in life need not mean 
“ playing to the gallery.” Then, again, there arc 
painted scenes and dramatic devices. Tlie drama 
appeals not only to the ea,r but — and hej'e constitutes 
its main appeal — also to the eye, and the scenic 
beauty which stimulates the imagination of the 
audience comes up for its due jiraise or censure in 
the make-up of the whole. For convenience and 
help to the understanding, the ))lay itself is divided 
into a number of acts with sub-divisions, it may be, 
whicli regulate its movement till the (lctiouh)icnt 
is complete and the thread is untwisted. 
Again, there ai'e directions not meant for the 
audience but for helping the actors and acti'i’sses, 
motioning their entrance, exit, etc. Last, but not 
least, we have the different types of ])lays — comedies 
intended mainly to amuse, tragedies designed to 
excite pity for the distressed and rouse sympathy for 
people in extreme sojtow, farces for fun, and opeias 
composed primarily to amu.se by songs and dances 
and held together by the slenderest of plots. Tn 
tracing western inflence in the form of the 
Bengali drama, it is necessary to approacli the 
subject with a clear understanding of tlu' various 
topics connected with it as mentioned above, in order 
to measure or appreciate the extent of innovation 
that exists in these jiarticulars. 

II. Pre-British Bengali Drama. 


It is not very difficult to suggest probable 
indigenous sources which might have led in time 
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to tlie evolution of the Bengali Drama. We need 
not, in our jircsent stady, linger on the days long 
past, when Bengali had not emerged as a verna- 
cular speech, had not differentiated i<^self from the 
prakrit form, or earlier st'll, take our stand on 
Rliarata’s Natya-Shfistra and dwell on the principles 
of draniatiirgy that we might find enunciated there. 
Coming nearer to our times, we find, during the 
Muliammafian rule in the province, dramatic per- 
foianances could noli flourish because these as objec- 
ti\’e shows with abundant music and dancing jarred 
against the religious doctrines they held so dear. 
But a few devotional plays, in the times of Sri 
Chaitanya, and after, stand out by themselves. The 
great saint himself organised a play on Sri Krishna ; 
Ills distinguished devotee, Rupa Goswami, distin- 
guished alike by his religious passion and 
inti'llectual jiowers, composed Vidagdhn-Madhava 
and fjalita-Mddhava, and Kavi Karnapura wrote 
Chaitanya-Chandrodaya ; we read also in the 
CJuiitanya-Charitnmrita how some disciples were 
reipiested to look over plays written by others. 
Jaqannafh-VaUdhha by a member of the same group 
might come up here for mention, but its author Rai 
Ramananda was, we know, not a Bengali. It 
has to be considered that tlu^se works were written 
in Sanskrit, nou in the vernacular, and that they 
had no dramatic purpose in view, their object being 
more or less to bring out the figure of Kri.shna pro- 
minently, just as he was viewed by the Vaishnavs ; 
but they are important, for they served to indicate 
the lines which the original and similar literary type 
of the nation — as in the Yatras — was to follow. 
The religious topic persisted ; all the Yatras had 
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come to mean Krishna Yatras which find an echo in 
the dictum — “ There is no song without Kanu.” 
Our Yatra literature lias not been carefully and 
properly studied, but its nature has been indicated 
in Bengali Literature in the Nineteenth Century 
by Prof. S. K. De (pp. 442-454). Though its begin- 
nings are enveloped still in obscurity, the crude 
makeshifts did their best in vividly representing the 
story, and the Yatras served to please the public by 
their operatic and melodramatic elements and their 
religious theme, but they had little or no influence 
on the Bengali stage at least as far as the pioneers 
are concerned, and Kam Narayan Tarkaratna’s 
remarks prefixed to his Ratndrall corroborate this 
statement. Just at the beginning of the eighteenth 
'^century there was some sort of literary transmission 
from Bengal to Nepal by which similar works were 
sent over to Nepal or carried there by Bengali 
scholars ; this ap])ears from the Bengali dramas in 
Nepal belonging to the period, a period in Avhich 
the Yatras in Bengal also existed, and written in 
some corrupt form or admixture of Bengali. These 
have been made accessible to the public through 
Nepdle Bdngdld Ndtak (1324 B.S.), published by 
the Bangiya Sahitya-Parishat, consisting of four- 
plays, the first three of which have been shown to 
be more or less approximate to the standard Bengali 
of those days. In these plays prose finds no place, 
there are regular nandts or Sanskritic prologues, 
the Sutradhdr puts in an appearance and describes 
the season or the country ; and the number of acts 
is irregular, running up to 23 in one (Mahdhhdrat 
by Krishna Das). It may be remarked in this con- 
text that one of these plays was on the love affair of 
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Vidya and Sundar and thus was, to a -certain extent, 
a departure from the conventional standard. Apart 
irom these curious specimms, the Yatras in Bengal 
wore a poj)ular moans of aiiiusement, and while on 
the subject it will not be altogether irrelevant to 
quote the fcjllowing passage from the Englishman, 
May 9, 1876; 

The rude jattras ehaniod ut religious festivals 
in great men’s houses have always been a favourite 
form of entertainment among the Hindu population 
of the towns, though they are rather epic than 
dramatic in character. But barring such imperfect 
lelics of a past, or dim adumbrations of a future 
drama, and barring certain more ambitious efforts in 
the direction of .opera at Lucknow, the theatre, in 
the proper sense of the term, Ijad, till lately, practi- 
cally no existence on this side of India. Even at 
present it is only tlie select few who can be supposed 
to take a deep interest in its prospects ; and, outside 
Calcutta, it has nowhere attained the dignity, or 
indignity, of a popular spectacle.” 

Though evidently this statement bristles with 
inacGurncies, the main proposition stands — that 
the theatre as such was the product of the mid- 
nineteenth century. 

An interesting specimen of the indigenous type 
survives in the appendix to Prof. Wilson’s series of 
The Theatre of the Hindus, containing short ac- 
counts of different dramas of Hindu workmanship. 
In that appendix we come across an abstract of the 
play Ghitra-Yajna which concludes with these com- 
ments by the learned professor, “ This heterogenous 
composition is the work of a Pandit of Nadiya, 
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Vaidyanatha Vacliaspati, Bhattacharyya, and was 
composed for the festival of Gobinda, by desire of 
Iswara Chandra, tlie Baja of Nadiya., about twenty 
or thirty years ago. It is so far vahiable, as con- 
veying a notion of tlie sort of attempts at dramatic 
composition made by the present race of Hindus in 
Bengal. The Yatras oi’ Jatras, wliieli are occasional- 
ly repi'csented in the Bengali Language, follow the 
])lan of the Chiirn-Y ajna with still less ]))’('t(msions 
to a literary character. Tliey are ])recisely, the 
imjyrovista Commedin of the Italians, the business 
alone being sketched the author, and the whole 
of the dialogue supyilied by the actors. The dialogue 
is diversified by songs wbicb are written and learnt 
by heart. Some improvements liowever have been 
made of late years, in the re|)res('ntation of the per- 
formance : the details of the storv are more faith- 
fully and minutely followed, and part of tlie dialogue 
is composed and taught by the author to the actors.” 

Prof. Wilson’s remarks, which, by the way, 
sugge.st or throw open an interesting question of 
comi)arative literature, refei' to a yieriod about the 
close of the eighteenth century and a type of literary 
dramas influenced more or less by the yiopiilar Yatra 
literature ; but meanwhile, the Euroyiean model liad 
y)resentcd itself in Calcutta and engaged the atten- 
tion of the cultured public. 

///. Early British Period : 1757 - 1796 . 


With the prominence of Calcutta as a, chief 
or central resort of the Euroyiean traders on this 
side of India, the question of amusement came to 
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the front and pressed for solution. In the intervals 
of business and money-making, the British residents 
provided for their own recreation by means of con- 
certs, balls and suppers towards the fifties of the 
eig'Jiteenth c( ntury. In tlie years following 
the liattle of Pias,;ey which t.itnessed the founda- 
tion of their power .m ,i firm footing, wo 
hud them exploring other avenues of amuse- 
ment. The first British play-iiouse, situated 
probably just opposite to the present site of 
St. Andrew’s Cdmrch, east of tlie junction of Ball 
Bazar Street and Mission Row, which liad catend 
to the Englisli before the battle of Plassey, could 
also have jiractically no inducncii on the origin of 
the Bengali stage. More directly associated with 
that was the Calcutta Theatre (f 77()-f 808), founded 
in i77fi, siiortly after flalh('d’s important work 
on Bengali Clrarnmar, and this theatre was located 
near the present junction of Clive Street and Lyons’ 
Range, d’he venture was not a, success from the 
financial ])oint of view ; however, we learn that the 
gates were opened at 8 p.m., that the gate-keepers 
were Europeans and that only mafe actors were 
employed, d'he celebrated English actor, David 
(farrick, sent down one Mr. Messinck to work here 
as the Stage manager and this might be taken as a 
bond strengthening the tie of the Calcutta Stage 
with the tradition of London. Among the plays 
that were staged we come across She would and 
she would not, High Life Below Stairs, Hamlet, 
Riehard III. The School for Scandal was 
staged on the 4th and the 11th April, 1780, 
when it was still fresh. Seme time about 
1787, a theatre was started by Mrs. Bristow, who 
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was an excellent actress herself, and who introduced 
actresses for the first time in the history of the Cal- 
cutta stage to represent female roles much was 
expected of her, but unfortunately for the evolution 
of the theatre here, with her return to England in 
1790 her histrionic activities in the metropolis of 
Bengal came to a natural close.* 

This is the place to record the appearance of 
the first Bengali drama staged, and it is a note- 
worthy fact that it was wholly due to a Russian ad- 
venturer, Gerasim LehedefF, whose was a romantic 
cai'eer with many and varied phases. f A peasant 
boi'ii, he rose to take part in foreign office work, 
came to Madras in 1785 as a bandmaster, then to 
Calcutta in 1787, and went over to England in 1801. 
He had some pretensions to Hindustani of which 
“ mixed language ” he composed a Grammar pub- 
lished in London in 1801 . Lebedeff set up at 25, 
Dom-Tolla, a theatre— -the Bengali Theatre, but 
popularly known and remembered as the New 
Theatre — for the entertainment of the Bengali 
citizens of Calcutta in 1795, and, with the assistance 
of a linguist, ‘ Golucknat-dash,’ he translated into 
Bengali an English comedy named Disguise, and a 
farce Love is the Best Doctor. The Bengali 
version of the comedy, Chhadmoveshi?), was staged 
for the first time on the 27th November, 1795 and 
again on the 21st March, 1796. It was a noteworthy 


* Busteed’s Old Calcutta : p, 138, n. 

f bee Vdsanti, Jaishtlia, 1B28; Dictionary of Indian Biography by 
C, Jii. Buckland, C.I.E. , Calcutta Review ^ October and ^November, 
192.3. The Early History of the Bengali Theatre. Modern Review^ 
October-December, 1931. 
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feature about the presentation that every- 
thing was in Indian fashion — the stage, the arrange- 
ments for the seats of the audience, vocal and instru- 
mental music, though European insirumental music 
was not altogether excluded. Passages of Bharat 
Chandra were set to music foi the entertainment of 
the public. All that we know of the plays is that 
they were taken up to suit the taste of the Indians 
who “ preferred mimicry and drollery to plain 
grave solid sense, however purely expressed ” — as 
the Kussian pioneer phrased it. The translation got 
the benefit of revision by many “ learned Pundits,” 
and with the help of ‘ Golucknat-dash,’ the 
linguist, actors of both sexes were recruited from 
the Indian section of the people ; it was a great 
innovation as this was the first time when actresses 
appeared in women’s role on the Bengali stage. 
Sir John Shore, the Governor-General, granted him 
a, regular licence without the least hesitation. The 
play was immensely popular ; and on the first oc- 
casion, the Visitors’ Tickets, Sicca Ks. 4 for 
Galleries and Sicca Es. 8 for Boxes and Pit, were 
all sold out, and the affair was a success from the 
financial point of view. The subscription for the 
second night, the 21st March, 1796, was one gold 
mohur per ticket. But due to some inexplicable and 
mysterious reasons the play did not run for more 
than the two successful nights noted above, and 
Lebedeff, strangely enough, seems to have left off 
the domain of the drama altogether. Thus it comes 
about that though certainly he is the pioneer of the 
Bengali stage, he had not that influence which 
might have been expected from such remarkable 
beginnings. 

27 
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IV. Western Influence : 1796-1852. 

Short-lived more or less like this but of far less 
significance were those stages which continued to 
provide entertainment for the English people only, 
and such were the Chandernagore Theatre, the 
Athenaeum and the theatres located at Kidderpore, 
Dum-Dum and Baithok-Khana, in the first twenty- 
six years of the nineteenth century. They simply 
maintained the tradition of dramatic representation 
after European models, but more important was the 
Chowringhee Theatre (1813-39), started in 1813; 
it exerted a direct influence on the elite of the town 
who were usually invited to witness the perfor- 
mances. It continued its useful career up to the 
end of May, 1839, when it was destroyed by fire, 
but its most brilliant period was 1826-28. Its in- 
fluence, over and above the impression that was 
created in the minds of the aristocratic .section (fl 
Hindu Calcutta, was stamped on young students 
who, at an impressionable stage in their career, were 
induced to visit it by the persuasion, and even posi- 
tive encouragement, of tw'o of their distinguished 
and popular professors. Professor Horace Hayman 
Wilson, a great Sanskrit scholar of extensive reputa- 
tion, whose work on the Theatre of the Hindus was 
considered to be memorable in his time, and to whom 
I'eference has already been made in connection with 
Chitra-Yajna, had married a grand-daughter of 
Mrs. Siddons, the celebrated actress in Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. He was an enthusiastic supporter of this 
theatre and sometimes himself a])peared on the 
boards. So did Captain D. L. Eichardson, the 
well-known Shakespearean scholar, whose teaching 
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of the great Eoglish dramatist, as has been already 
referred to, Macaulay still remembered on his return 
to far-off England, and who was an adept in the art 
of elocution. He mfused into the hearts of his 
students an ardent love for English drama, en- 
couraged them to attend the theatre, and procured 
free tickets for them. Tims, a sym[)athetic at- 
mosphere was created for the leception of the Eng- 
lish or anglicised drama in Indian society, and such 
sym})athy was attended witli appreciation and 
understanding, to he follow'cd naturally by practical 
attempts to imitate, in closer circles, performances 
Avhich had heen once so great a source of delight and 
instruction. Those wealthy leaders of society who 
wcTc charmed hy their new experience would now 
open their purse-strings and the students who had 
the requisite intelligence and initiative would now 
betake themselves to reproduction of this novel insti- 
tution on their own fields. 

The Sans Souci Theatre* was built in Park 
Street, 1840, and began by staging Sheridan 
Knowles’s The Wife in 1841, under the proprietor- 
ship of Mrs. Leach — the ‘ Star ” of the period. 
It enjoyed the patronage of Professor Wilson, Mr. 
Hume — a promising Barrister then, and later the 
Chief Presideticy Magistrate — and other distinguish- 
ed European residents of Calcutta. Its useful 
career was cut short by a mournful incident : as 
Mrs. Leach stood waiting for her cue at the upper 
right-hand entrance to the stage, her dress caught 
fire from an oil-lamp placed on the floor and she was 


* Bengal : Past and Present^ Vol. I, 1907. 
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severely burnt before help could be rendered. This 
occurred on November 2, 1843, and she passed away 
about a fortnight after. The last regular perform- 
ance took place there in 1844, but dramas continued 
to be staged in an irregular fashion up to 1846, 
when the building was sold to Archbishop Carew. 
Thence to St. Xavier’s College was but a step, and 
easily taken. Thus the Sans Souci ran out its short 
life (1841-1846). 

The stimulus supplied by these theatres bore 
fruit, as I have remarked, in attem])ts on the j)art of 
the Bengalis themselves to have histrionic activities 
of their own. The Sumachdr-Chiindrikd voiced a 
general feeling when, in 1826, it appealed to the 
wealthier section of the community to combine and 
hold public shows in the English fashion; the money 
required might be easily raised by selling shares, as 
in English companies. But it is proper to refer 
here to a farce or farcical play, Kalirdjdr Ydtrd which 
was constructed on the slender episode of an English- 
man’s journey from Calcutta to Chittagong, and 
which received wide publicity in 1821. But 
whether this was merely a Yatra with a satiric 
motif, or one of the earliest attempts to adapt the 
indigenous form to the western model, we have no 
means to ascertain, as the play is not available and 
allusions to it are extremely meagre. The title 
merely suggests that somebody (who is yet unknown) 
had been fully alive to Lebedeff’s remarks about 
the drollery of the native,” and evidently the 
book was not a translation but an original produc- 
tion. The account of it published in the Sumdchdr 
Dur^un might lead us to suppose that it was more or 
less in the nature of a pantomime. It is quite 
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possible that the new models changed the nature of 
the Yatras to a certain extent. 

Passing by this solitary and still mysterious 
will-c’ -the- wisp in our search for early Bengali 
dramas, we come across the tw-^ remarkable attempts 
on the part of Bengali gentlemen of social standing 
to have their own theatres for the amusement of 
their friends. On December 28, 1831, the Hindu 
Theatre was started by Prasanna Kumar Tagore; 
it w'as, however, partly due to the initiative 
of Professor Wilson, and the naming of it might have 
something to do with the work of that enthusiast in 
the cause of Hindu dramas. It was supported by 
the patronage of such eminent citizens as Sri Kissen 
Singh, Kissen Ohand Dutta, Ganga Narayan Sen, 
Madhab Chandra Mullick, Tfiracband Chakravarty, 
— in addition to Prasanna Kumar with whom it was 
more closely associated. There was great enthusiasm 
and on December 28, 1831,* at the Beliaghata 
garden-house of Prasanna Kumar, was staged 
Uttara-Rama-Charit translated into English by 
Professor Wilson who, on concluding his transla- 
tion, said he would rather call it a dramatic poem. 
It was staged in part along with the last act of 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar] this fact deserves 
comment. It might have been that with all the 
admiration that the group felt for Sanskrit theatre, 
they found that the knowledge of the new type had 
created in them a demand which the indigenous 
literature, however excellent, could not satisfy. 
English dramas had fired the imagination of the pub- 
lic, and it is interesting to note that one of the objects 


* Asiatic Journal, April, 1832 (Asiatic Intelligence, p. 176). 
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of this theatre was to stage Englisli plays, and an 
Engiisli teacher was employed to train the boys in 
elocution, etc.* 

A Theatre, belonging to Nabin Chandra 
Basil, a wealthy resident of Shyambazar, was 
started as early as 1883 ; in 1885 it staged a drama- 
tised version of Vidj/dsundar at his residence 
which stood on the present site of the Shyambazar 
Tram Dejiot; who dramatised it, or whether it had 
emerged at all out of the Yatra .stage in which 
Vidyasundar w'as a frequent theme (it forms one of 
the four pieces collected in Ah’pa/c Btlnydld Ndtak, 
previously mentioned), we do not know: but some 
innovations were attempted, and these were received 
w'ith entbusia.sm by the audicnci'. Mon' than a 
thousand persons, and of dilTerent nationalities, at- 
tended the performance which lasted from 12 at 
night to about 7 in the morning. The painting of 
scenes betrayed lack of a sense of art as w'cll as a 
w'ant of grasp of the technique ; tlu' artist had evi- 
dently no idea of pei’spective. Ida' music was most- 
ly ‘ done ’ by Brahmins, led by Braja Nath (los- 
wami who entertained the audience with the violin. 
The custom of uttering a prayer before the com- 
mencement of the play, follow'cd strictly in Sanskrit 
dramatic conqiosition, was oliserved. Every act 
w'as preceded by its synopsis, explanatory in 
its scope. Women of ill repute were in- 


The Sanskrit play was chosen probably on account of the 
popularity of its theme and also that it might induce Hindu young 
meu to take to the stage. An English play known to have been de- 
finitely staged at this theatre w'as “ Nothing Superfluous^'' performed 
on March 29, 1832. (Basumatl, Baishakh, 1339 B.S.) 
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troduced as actresses but this created a storm 
of opposition engineered by puritans wbo 
were offended iiy this novel feature as wfll as by tbe 
taste for Bliarat Obandra's works. Tne theatre 
dragged on perhaps for a few years and we bear no 
more of it ; it bad succeeded in creating a taste for a 
new ainusenient, but for tbe time being there was no 
other theatre ready to take its place. Thus botli tlie 
beginnings and the end of Nabin Basn's theatre are 
wrapped in obscurity. 

But tlie craze spread to the student community. 
Shakespeare, as might b(' expected, was the favourite 
author ; scenes fi'om his Me rchant of Venice were 
recited by the Bengali students of th(> Hindu and 
Sanskrit Colleges; many dramatic clubs were set up 
in the schools and colleges for recitation and repre- 
sentation of scenes from English plays. Their am- 
bition did not reach to the staging ol a whole play. 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of V ^ee and Julius Caesar 
wore staged bylhe studentiTorDaviil Hare Academy 
in 1858 : and the students of the Oriental Seminary 
secured the efficient coaching of ex|)ort English train- 
ers like C linger of the Sans Souci and Miss Ellis, 
d'hey opened an “ Oriental Theatre,” and staged 
Othello in September of the same year. Subsequently 
TTiey^ged also the Merchant of Venice in 1854 and 
Henx uJM. in 1855. There was a performance of the 
fifth act of Julius Caesar by some educated young- 
men, including ex-students of Oi lental Seminary at 
the residence of Pyari Mohan Basu (who was a 
nephew of Nabin Chandra of Shyambazar referred 
to before) at Baranasi Ghose’s Street, his sons ap- 
pearing in tlie principal roles. But these carry us 
across our time limit. 
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While thus describing how Calcutta studenfs in 
general were affected by the love of dramatic art 
which they imbibed from their teachers, it is at the 
same time necessary to point out that this introduc- 
tion to the metropolis of a new type of* popular 
amusement had, before the middle of the nineteenth 
century, succeeded in creating a demand for similar 
enterprises and in that way brought about innova- 
tions in the nature of the Yatras themselves, — ^the 
popular or folk literature indigenous to the country 
already receiving a set-back. Such forms of logo- 
machy as Jhumur, Panchali, etc., began to be look- 
ed at a little askance; and the works of Dasu Ray and 
Krishna Kamal Goswami (c.g., Vichitra- Vilas) b('- 
gan to approximate to the western model, through 
what mysterious influence of the working of the 
time-spirit it is not possible to conceive or explain 
satisfactorily. It was in March, 1849 that a new 
Yatra, Nanda-Viday, was performed by a ‘ glee 
club ’ company, and was by turns applauded and de- 
cried by spectators. Ram Chandra Mookherji, a 
wealthy inhabitant of Jorasanko, had induced the 
hdf-Akhdai party of the locality, “ the first musi- 
cal association in Calcutta,” to form into a Yatra 
party and had been both the secretary and the poet 
to it. In course of the year, some 4 to 5 thousand 
rupees had been spent over the affair, and in addi- 
tion to the bona-fide members, the services of two 
girls — the older of the two, named Sidam, being 
about 12 years old — and of 6 or 7 boys were secured. 
The time for entertainment extended from 9 in tEe 
evening to 7 in the morning.* But this advance to- 

* See tlie Hindu Intelligencer, March 26, 1849. This aeemB to be 
the first notice of the performance. 
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wards a reform in indigenous institutions failed to 
conciliate many indi\iduals who had meanwhile 
been saturated witli a tosh' for things of the west 
and who referred to the hcnnely dialogue of these 
Yatras as the ’ cart-driven-’ language.’ 

So far v'c find young Bengali actors were 
trained in western methods, but suitable plays com-, 
posed in the vernacular were not yet forthcoming. 
Tjebcdeff’s only a translation 

and even that is not available now. Prom the re- 
cords of the Port William College, we learn that 
about 18()() Shakespeai'c’s Tempest had been 
translated into Bengali, either '"the (Iraniatic form 
or only tlu' story element in it, by a civilian under 
training, but u(. copy of this woi’k has been found or 
described anywhej'c as yet. Katmljar Yatra, as 
has been inc'iitioned, is also not forthcoming. But 
the demand for new methods of entertainment must 
have called forth the ereativii activity of the writers 
to adapt themselves to the English form or rather 
the western model. Many poems were called Nd-tak 
in those days, but they were so only in name. Pfein 
Natal- by ranchanan Banerji of Bhyampukur, 
Prahodh-bliandroday Ndtak by (iangadhar Vidya- 
ratna, and works like these were poems in fact and 
should never mislead the careless reader into be- 
lieving that they' were prototypes of the modern 
drama. 


V. Western Influence : 1852-72. 

The year 1852 is an important landmark in 
our study of the western influence in Bengali drama. 
In that year a notable attempt was made to intro- 

28 
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duce tbe new model by a play written in 
the Bengali language. This was an original 
attempt based on the M ah dbhazcitj^ It is not known 
to have been staged, liuT all tneluime it served to set 
up a literary standard. 

The name of the book was Bhadrdrjn n ; it was 
published, as has been said, in and written by 

Tara Charan Sikdar. The want of a drama in the 
vernacular language w’as keenly felt by the public, 
and the Hdsyarnav in 1822, the Kavtnk-sarvasva 
in 1828, the Ahhijndn-Sakuntald in 1848, the 
'Ratndvall in 1849, had been written and published 
in previous years. One of them has not been traced 
and all of them are either tran.slations of, or model- 
led on, Sanskrit originals. Bhadrdrjnn is of the same 
kind, but the centre of interest lies in its ‘ advertise- 
ment ’ or preface, to which attention has been 
drawn in an article on the subject in the Journal of 
Bangiya Sahitya-Parishat, Vol. XXIV, Part 1. The 
plot was taken from the Mnhahhnrat, Adiparva, and 
the treatment modelled on European plays. Thus 
it had dropped the ndndl or benedictory portion, had 
introduced itself witliout the customary interven- 
tion of the Sutradhar and his assistants, dispensed 
with the popular and highly entertaining figure of 
Vidushak, and had taken up the division into 

acts and scenes as anka and samyoga-sthal ( '*1^ '6 
). To trace this last dramatic device as 

it has been rendered in Bengali works would be 
highly interesting. In order to understand how 
the author approached the western model, in what 
ways it seemed to him different from the Sanskrit 
plays, it is necessary to attend to the following 
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passages taken from liis preface, “ This book has 
been written in a very novel method, therefore let 
rne briefly give a slight account ot it, which 
seems to be proper- and ver_, necessary. This play 
Iras become alinosi like a Enropcan T/rama in verbal 
forms and in fixing nj) locatirms, but there has been 
no variation in composition, prose and verse. I 
have not adopted the procedure o^ some dramatists 
according to the rules of Sanskrit pi ays ; e.g., first 
benediction, therr the manager and an actress come 
upon the stage, their prologue .and other action, etc. 
Over and above these, the Sanskrit play hardly 
(lifters from the European.,.. The scene of the place 
of action indicated by the play is generally displayed 
in European Tl.eatr'es. They do not require any 
separate dressing room, because, like the actors and 
actresses of this country they do not enter the stage 
after dressing themselves from a different place. 
Therefore 1 publish this book after arranging it ac- 
cording to the system in use in European dramas.’-’ 

“ lilt 

^ w I (f)t flRtff 'Q 

fintwi ^ I ’itT® 

df?*! ’Pfii Jflt ; ^ 

twtff I ’itT® 'smt 

qC3? I *l*st?t5fWni <211^51# <£ttl 

*ltc^ Jfi, arhi ^ 
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I ^ 

|'ewt% 5?tk5p^ c>a%^ i ” 

We pass over the Klrti-vil ds (1852) by Jogen- 
dra Chandra Gupta and next take up a translation 
Bhdnum4iti-Chitt-avili l&.ipuh]\shedi next year, 1853, 
the work of Hara Chandra Ghosh of Hughli, 
Avho was Superintendent of Excise at Maldah at tlie 
time of its publication. We learn that it was de- 
signed as “A Bengali Natuck, though written 
much after the manner of an English play.” We 
also understand that it was the first venture of tla* 
author in dramatic composition, and that though it 
ivas begun as a literal translation, as tbe work pro- 
gressed, it grew more and more independent of its 
original. The suggestion came from some scholar 
of maturer years, and Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice was the subject of his attempt. All this we 
know from the Bengali preface attached to the book. 
The scene shifts from Ujjain to Gujrat, as we are 

told beforehand, '8 

C¥C^ I ‘ The stage will sometimes be at 

TIjjain and sometimes in Gujrat.’ For acts and 
scenes the author uses the words anka and anga ; 
there is a regular nmidt or benedictory verse, a 
hymn to SarasvatT and an attempt to please ‘‘ tlie 
assembly ” or the audience on the part of the 
dancer by singing the pleasures of spring, — all this 
has been couched in the traditional vein of Sanskrit 
dramas, e.g., Sakuntald, ain d tacked to the transla- 
tion which has been named B hdnum/iM-(l hittamMs' . 
Bhanumati being the Bengali rendering of Portia. 

It might be pointed out here that the author 
has shown some independence in transferring the 
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centre of interest from Anto ni o taJPortia so far as 
the naming of the play implies it. Bhanumati has 
two attendants, Sulochana and Susila, and the 
figure of Nerissa is replaced by the vision of Anasuya 
and Priyambada of Kalidasa’s creation. Rhymes 
have been freely introduced and the heroine in the 
Bengali version has for her parents the king and the 
(jiieen of Ujjain. These variations deserve notice, 
for they show what features of the Sanskrit drama 
were thought indispensable in the vernacular even 
by a writer who bad received English education in 
the scliools and tried to introduce English dramas 
^)y translating them inti' his native speech. 

For convciiience’ sake, the other dramatic 
'orks of the author, Hara Chandra Ghosh, may be 
scussed here from the point of view of western 
fluence. His next pla\ 

[lublislied in 1858. 

’mgali and English, were written in 1857. 
-le English preface shows that the previous 


was K amav-Vivog- 
But both thieprefaces. 


irk, BhanuDiati-ChittaviJds was popular and 
\ well. “ In 1852, I published my verna- 

J T .4. ..X T/ * . ^ 1. 


^ drama of the Merchant of Venice which was 
vat the suggestion of an (sic) European friend 
‘ ' education. . .But the avidity with which the 

VXTT'l I I ^ ' 

atf by the general reader, particular- 

whose curiosity was excited to see the 
tp^/ Fcmcc in an oriental dress, in- 
M Icha^^ work has been considered ac- 

4 4 ia attempt were made, 

T 1 a prove abortive.” He decided to throw 


. . original and took to an episode from 
lie. sublimity wnuld 

M westernised mind, the 


off the |et^ 
the Ufaipl^ 
not faiiioiX]l 
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mind of those who received English education in 
schools and colleges and were familiar with foreign 
literary models. It is a noteworthy fact that he 
claimed this work to be a historical tragedy, and if 
the claim is entertained, Kara Chandra would gain 
in importance in the dramatic literature of the pro- 
vince. He himself had great hopes of success from 
this book. “ The subject upon which I have writ- 
ten is of great interest, and the change which has 
been carefully introduced in it, being altogether 
new, and agreeable to the approved taste of the 
modern literati of the country, and no pains and 
expense having been spared to render th 
work useful, and acceptable, I indulge in the 
hope that it will meet with the approbatioi 
of the reader.” In the play we find the word 
I anka and anga still used for acts and scenes ; ther 
are scanty dramatic devices, directions being som< 
times given in sentences as in 

or in ^i^jit., etc 

‘‘ The Sfdradhar or Manager, looking taio (/,,, 
dressing room, thus addressed his wife : my 

dear,” etc., or in ‘‘The demons dis^/Ppear, ” 

‘‘ Kripacharyya laments,” etc., and the ‘bTo.se 
antiquated, so that it is like talking ^ ^ook. 

Prasthana is used for exit in the middV scene 
and Prasthdnam at its end. The long 
artificial sentence is to be found both i1 e^' ^ody qp 

the book ^ fFSts 

‘ Have patience now in|.s ^^^oug-ht, 
and go on pleasing good men ’ P^efao,^ 
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39*1 jpp?l, 'si«f^ jj^.=] p I ci]^«t fif? 

^?ls^t?t ^91*1 Elites 'srtvt^ <9*^^ 'srf^isrtu JR:? c^l 'S|tf^ '®f*f‘IJ 

*rtSJ sn:s(j 5191 HiPra *ifi^ ^*IT 

*l*rtl/Sf <2tt^ ^ I “ I reqaesf moralists to look 

into this book of principles with a kindly eye 
from the very beginning', and make my labour suc- 
cessful or remove my errors. But in rejieatedly at- 
tempting to write such books, it has not been my 
aim that 1 should be considered along with numer- 
ous respectable authors and receive honour in the 
elevated ranks of society, from association with their 
names.” The glaring fondness for alliteration which 
is evident in this last sentence hardly fits in with an 
author disciplined by western education. 

The next play written by Hara Chandra 
Ghosh was also a translation. It was CJiarumukh a- 
(J hitfahard . rendered into Bengali from Romeo and 
TuUMj and published in 1804. ITie same traits' fTS*’ 
trb^nfved in the previous dramas may be found here 
^ — anka for an act, anga for a scene, and slight 
additions and alterations introduced to adapt the 
play to the ” Oriental dress ” and to suit the taste 
of all classes in the country. The language was ac- 
cordingly couched in a simple and elegant colloquial 
style, as the book was meant more for the stage than 
for the study. There were corresponding topogra- 
phical changes, — the Scene was located at Karnat- 
nagar and shifted for some time to Travancore. But 
though the Manager and his assistant introduce the | 
play to the audience in the time-honoured fashion of 
Sanskrit plays, the songs in the prologue are far re- 
moved from the tone of these and are cast rather in 
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the mould of the love songs of Nidhu Ray and 
Sridhar Kathak Avho were so popular in these days, 
e.g., 


'srM, II 

All the tricks that you practise, I know full well ; 
You shower nectar with your lips, there is poison 

within. 

You profess love, but do not care even if I die ; 

All those hopes have I given up, that arc the 

results of love. 

'srfa f% JiRf ! 'sitR I 

fe II 

mfi?, sitfsi ; 

^ SR II 

With what else shall I, (tell me. Friend) please him? 
My w'ealth, my heart, and at last my youth, 1 

have given liim. 

I know that stranger to be my beloved, 

and of him have I need ; 
Still have I failed to understand his heart. 

It may be noticed also in this connection that at 
the end of each scene we have^ due, 

it may be supposed, to the parallel use of Exeunt 
^ Omnes found in English plays, and each scene 
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closes with a couplet or payar-bandha, correspond- 
ing to the similar and extensive practice in the 
dramas of Shakespeare. 

So far as we know, there is a fourth play com- 
posed by him- -Raiata-giri-napdinl (1874). This was 
a Bengali version of a Burmese romance dressed up 
“ in the garb of a modern drama ” *11^^ 

Prof. S. K. De * has drawn attentioia to the 
fact that Kshirode Prasad’s Kinnarl and Jyotirindra 
Nath’s Rajata-giri were derived from the same 
source. It may be noticed in connection with 
Hara Chand’a’s book that the mingling of serious or 
tragic incidents in a book prevailingly comic has not 
been in accordrnce with the classical tradition. 

Peivatk 'JTieatkicals. 

We have discussed Hara Chandra (Ihosh and 
his dramatic writings in so much detail, because he 
loomed large in th(“ period to wdiich lie belonged and 
is, therefore, of much historical importance. He 
attempted to introduce the western model through 
his own composition, though, as there is no evi- 
dence of his works having ever been staged, he 
could have no practical influence on the theatre of 
the country except in the sense of having created a 
taste among the readers of his books. The private 
theatricals started by the rich men of Calcutta— 
men of means as well as of fashion played a more 


* See rssaf Chandra Ghosh and iis 

Dramatic Worke, by Prof. Snail Kumar De, Vangtya Sahtya-Pynshat. 
PatriU, 1333 B.S., PP' 141-69. 


29 
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important part in continuing the practice of stag- 
ing, according to the new manner, plays composed 
more or less according to the rules of Sanskrit dra- 
maturgy. In January, 1857, an amateur theatre was 
set up at the house of Asutosh Dev, where the first 
Bengali play was staged ; it was a translation of 
Kalidas’ Abhijmn-Sahuntald, made by Nanda 
Kumar Bay. The performance was repeated, and 
with success. There were other theatricals and the 
residence of Ram Jay Basak deserves to be 
mentioned because Ram Narayan Tarkaratna’s 
Kulin hnlasariHisva , staged here, made a great 
noise. This also was in 1857. Kali Prasanna Singh 
attended these performances with great enthusiasm 
and set up in his own house an organisation, Aidyot- 
sahini Sabha, which had its oigan in the theativ 
styled Vidyotsahini erected in his mansion. Under 
the auspices of tlie Sabha, V cm-HainhCir was trans- 
lated into Bengali by Ram Narayan and staged in 
April 1857. This was followed by the translation 
from Sanskrit of Vikrainorrashl done by Kali 
Prasanna himself and staged at his house in Novem- 
ber, 1857. The translation was published for “ the 
Vidyotsahinee Sabha,” and was dedicated to ‘‘His 
Highness the Maharaja of Burdwan ” for his dis- 
tinguished services in the cause of the vernacular 
literature of the country. The following passage 
from its preface is both interesting and instructive : 

stata 'S cat 
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'Sit? ^ I *tCl 

« ■sisli; ^?^T% HtWtf? 

'3 ^imi ^ ^ I 

CP;r;»|7; i2tt?( '«l^ 

t/ i2tt^ ^4955 9+9 9t^S[.«9 few ii|95 

*1+'?^ Jlt^C^9 '5|59i’f 9?r ^9 f^9Jrtf?9 '«|^^ 

'G Jiriis ^5^9 ^^9+9 '8n;jiC9f9 

^ 9t^i eqm-i 1%9rr<^jrtft^ »r»t9 9sr 

95f9t^ 519 <lJl9t9 9t5f?11 '5!»(9i*t lf»(CT *tt95f | 

(2f«r9^J 951 '»^9t9t9‘! C9%9t^ 9tk9f9 

9t99t9t9'l W^ 9t5r?rt ^*^9tW9 'sjf^ ^9, etc.'' * 

]n the next year (]858) Sfivit ri-Satyavdn t was 
pnbliwlied by kiiH Prasanna and staged under 


'^' “ The inhabitants of Bengal have not witnessed the staging of 
Bengali plays for a long time, because, in very ancient times werft 
staged only those Sanskrit plays which were comi>osed by the great 
poet Kalidas and others. At last, about 2 or 3 liundred years ago, 
tlie composition and staging of dramas writt'^n in Sanskrit ceased 
altogether and there has been no staging of dramas ever since in any 
rich man’s house. Afterwards, when the plays of Shakespeare and 
other English dramatists were exhibited in Bengal, the Hindus wished 
to stage Sanskrit and Bengali plays. Mr. Wilson wrote that 80 years 
ago, at the mansion of Baja Iswar Chandra Ray Bahadur, Raja of 
Krishnagar, now deceased, a Sanskrit play named Cliitra-yajna was 
staged, but the pky was not in accordance with the rules, etc., of the 
stage, and it did not please many as it had been written in Sanskrit, 
Now, under the auspices of this Vidyotsahini Sabha, there is a stage 
w'hich enables the people of Bengal to sec Bengali plays again acted on 
the stage. First, the Bengali translation, by Ram Narayan Bhatta- 
charyya, of Bhattanarayan’s VenuSamhdr, was exhibited on the Vid- 
yotsahini Theatre,” etc. 

f‘‘ We know not why the Sanskrit form, seven ankas^ has been 
exchanged for the European one of five acts. The dramatist gets no 
advantage from the alteration; and it is as well that in ‘all such 
matters the Sanskrit be taken as the model.”— CaL Rev., 1859. 
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the same auspices. This was followed in 1859 by 
Malati-Madhav, rendered into Bengali from Sans- 
krit by Kali Prasanna himself. With regard 
to the former, it was to be distributed free 

the author declaring that his labour 
and expense spent on it would be amply repaid if it 
were found suitable for representation in the other 
theatricals of the city. The word ‘ Act _ has been 
translated as JiUja^a and ‘ Scene ’ rendered as anhaj , 
but it is well-known that the sub-division itsT^f Ts 
of western origin. Sdvitn-Satyavdn follows Sans- 
krit models in the introduction of the story by means 
of an actor and an actress witli songs, etc. ; there are 
entrances and exits by a sudden pull at the screen, 

(sm and fRSFM: 

‘ enters by lifting up the screen ’ and ‘ all go out 
(Exeunt Omnes) by hastily raising the screen.’ There 
are occasional songs, and passage's in prose abound- 
ing in long compounds and descriptions of natural 
scenery intermingle with couplets in verse. With 
reference to the western influence in these theatri- 
cals it might be noted in addition to the above that 
the audience was mixed, many European gentle- 
men were invited to witness the performances, and 
the band from the Fort William served the Vidyot- 
sahini as its orchestra. The implication of these two 
factors should be properly understood, for, in the 
otherwise eastern atmosphere, they sought to im- 
part a new tone ; the novelty of the music and the 
need of explaining the play to the Europeans and 
making them interested had both their significance 
and must Have influenced the art of those who had 
organised the show. 
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The Paikpara Rajas, Raja Praiap Chandra 
Singh and Raja Tswar Chandra Singh, had started a 
debating club called “ Our Own Club ” which met 
once every week and led afterwards to the establish- 
ment of the Belgachia Theatre. This event was 
prompted by a casual remark made by Jatindra 
Mohan to Raja Iswar Chandra when Raja Pratap 
Chandra also was present, just after witnessing the 
staging of Sahmtald at the residence of Asutosh 
Dev already referred to ; a permanent stage, it was 
thought, would greatly advance the cause of a 
national theatre. Hence the garden-house of 
Prince ’ Dwarkanath, recently bought by the 
Paikpara Singhs, was cliosen for the site and all 
arrangements \,ere speedily set on foot. This was 
in ]857. But the idea of having a native drama 
written out and acted had presented itself two or 
three years earlier.* The story of Ratnavall was 
selected and Pandit Ram Narayan, who had already 
proved his talents in Kulin kulasarvasva and Veni- 
samhdr, was entrusted with the work of translation. 
After inevitable delays of about a year, the play was 
finally staged in 1858 and the success was immediate 
and beyond expectation. The performance ran for 
three successive nights and was repeated more or 
less a dozen times on the boards but the 
attraction for such novel enjoyment did not lessen. In 
his letter to Jogindra Nath Basu, the biographer of 
Madbu Sudan, Gour Das Basak mentions the case 
of a rich gentleman offering a hundred rupees or 


* See Eaja Iswar Chandra’s letter to Keshab Ganguli quoted in 
Michael M. S. Datta’s Biography by Jogindra Nath Basu, 6th Edition, 
p. 420. 
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more for a single ticket.* In that letter we are 
also told that this single play cost the Eajas some 
ten thousand rupees. Keshab Ganguli, one of the 
group of actors, was warmly congratulated by Sir 
Frederick Halliday, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
who attended with his family, for his histrionic 
gifts. The idea of having a national orchestra was 
realised under the leadership of Khetra Mohan 
Goswami, who “ for the first time put into notation 
some of the native tunes,” and Jadu Nath Pal. So 
far there was no admixture of European musical in- 
struments. The mixed nature of the audience may 
well be imagined when we remember that the Eajas 
who numbered many English, Jewish and Armenian 
ladies and gentlemen among their acquaintance felt 
it necessary to provide for an English translation of 
the play to help those of the audience not familiar 
with the vernacular. It was this that gave Madhu 
Sudan an opportunity for entering the field of 
Bengali Drama as a translate] , and he was pointed 
out at once as the man of the hour. 


Michael M. S. Datta. 

Thus, strangely enough, Michael’s first entry 
into Bengali literature Avas through his English 
translation of the Bengali version of Ratnavall, 
necessary in view of the English, Armenian and 
Jewish section of the audience Avhich influenced the 
organisers of the theatre in this way. A chance 
talk, again, on the poor quality of Earn Narayan’s 


* Ihid, p. 650 . 
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work and we find hina accepting a challenge to write 
a better play in Bengali ; Shormishthd was the result 
and he won the bet. This T\ras accompanied by an 
English translation, the author’s own work. Scenic 
variety and beauty appealed to him or, for that 
matter, to his genei’ation so much, that it finds 
vent in one of the letters of Iswar Chandra to his 
esteemed friend Gour Das Basak : “ No less than 

eight scenes have to be newly painted; most of them 
arc already finished, and beautiful and magnificent 
they are without doubt.”* Sliarmishtha was imme- 
diately and immensely popular, but the influence of 
Batndvall which he had himself translated clung to 
it in the affected prose descriptions, tliough the 
author himself ”/as of opinion that this was dig- 
nified Bengali, and would be appreciated in the 
course of the next 20 years, t The prologue was 
an innovation in its own way; for, instead of any 
liynins or descriptions of spring, etc., the poet 
talked of himself, of the condition of his country," 
r'ec.alled its past greatness to mind, and prayed for 
a better literary taste : 

ilCSf, ’rt’Sf C«Tf^ 

‘STtC'l Jftf? m I 

“ In east and west Bengal, people are revelling 
in a false enjoyment of bad dramas. This is hard 
to bear.” 


*Ibid, p. 234. 

f Ibid, p. 247. “ As for tbe Bengali original, (.he only fault 
found with it, is that the language is a little too high for such 
audiences,” etc. 
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In tRe general handling of the plot, in 
scattering paynrs or other metrical verses through- 
out the whole, the influence of the Sanskrit model 
is quite in evidence. 

Sharmistha was followed by the two farces — 
Ekei ki bale Sabhyatd and Bndo Shdlikcr Ghade 
Roan (1859-60) — one satirising Young Bengal for its 
devotion to drink and craze for anglicised man- 
ners, the other falling foul of the loathsome sensua- 
lity masquerading in the garh of piety to be found 
in certain sections of orthodox society. They sup- 
plemented each other by attacking the vices both of 
Young Bengal and Old, condemning the results of 
western influence as well as sj)caking on their Ix'- 
half. It is interesting to note that by the earnest 
intercession of vested interests, Raja Iswar Singh 
was persuaded to withhold these works from the 
stage but he was, at the same time, so much dis- 
gusted by this turn of affairs that he arranged for 
the rehearsals of English farces, setting his face 
against Bengali works of a similar nature.* Th(‘ 
career of the Belgachia Htage was, however, eiit 
short by the untimely death of the Raja in 1861. 
The work of the whirlgig of time will he seen 


* It is but lair to rHuembur that objection was raised against 
Ekci let bate Sabhyatu' in an issiit' of tlie Hindu Patriot wlien a few edu- 
cated young men of the Sbobliabazar Kaj family got up a theatre of 
their own, as will be seen from the following comment : 

On last Saturday night the Shobha Bazar amateurs had 

their first performance It was the well-known and popular 

farce of Mr. Michael M. S. Datta, entitled ‘ Is this Civilization?' 
cordially confess that this farce is not a fit sub- 
ject for representation on the stage of a ‘ Family Theatre.’— 
Hindu Patriot, July 31, 1866.” 
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in the fact that Jatindra Mohan was dead against 
the practice of presenting English plays on the 
boards of a Bengali theatre, a contrast to the atti- 
tude of Oriental Theatre which, four or five years 
before this, busied itself in staging Shakespeare’s 
plays — as has been previously recorded. One word 
more about Madhu Sudan’s farces — in view of the 
fact that Lebedelf’s versions and Kalimjar Yatm are 
not available, they might be described as among the 
earliest available farces in the Bengali language. 

They were speedily followed by Padrn-avatl in 
18 ( 50 , in which the classical model is followed as in 
Shannishthd. His thoughts at this time on the sub- 
ject of dramatic composition find expression in some 
letters where he asserts* that he would continue to 
write after the classical model for some time more 
and then would take in hand historical and other 
subjects. He felt that the national drama of Bengal 
should outgrow the restraints advocated by Vis- 
vanatb Kaviraj of Sdhitya Darpan and that such 
a drama should make use of blank verse, the inno- 
vation in this respect to be brought about by a 
gradual process. Examining the text of PadmavatJ 
we find that in the first act, first scene, we may 
detect its close resemblance to the Greek legend of 
the apple of discord — Sachi, Rati and Muraja being 
par^lels of Hera, "Aphrodite and Pallas Athene, the 
apple of gold undergoing transformation into the 
lily of gold. The Greek legend is “ Indianised.” 
Indranil, a mortal king, standing for Paris the son 
of Priam, bestows the prize on the Goddess of Love. 
Blank verse has been introduced in the second scene, 


30 


*Ibid, pp. 309-316. 
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Act II, in the first two scenes, Act IV, and also at 
the close of Act V, in the speeches of Kanclmki, 
Kali and Narada, in both soliloquy and dialogue, 
but the magic beauty usually associated with 
Madhu Sudan’s blank verse is missing. Then 
again, the shackles of Sanskrit models are not al- 
together shaken off, for the drama ends and the 
curtain falls with blessings on the King and Padrna- 
vati uttered by Narada, while flowers come down 
in a shower and a sweet song, wishing good to all, 
makes itself heard. Though this is a common 
characteristic, common both to the east and the west, 
the way is more Sanskritic than European. 

After Padmavatt, Michael Madhu Sudan began 
a dramatic work, Suhhadra ; the first and the 
second act he sent to Keshab (fanguli (the famous 
Vidushaka of Ratndvoll fame) whom he consulted on 
all points in connection with his dramatic attempts ; 
Keshab was to him an “ Avatar of the Eoman 
Roscius and the English flarrick. ”* He did not 
intend it for the stage but it was to be merely a 
“dramatic poem’’ in blank verse which lie thought to 
be “ the best suited for Poetry in every language.’’! 
The idea of continuing in the classical style had 
not ceased to work as yet ; he thought about this 
time of trying his fiand on some Muhammadan 
topic and wanted very much to treat some “ Indo- 
Mussalman ’’ plot, such as the story of Sultana 
Rezia, into the dramatic form. His friends dissuad- 
ed him, urging that such a theme would alienate 
the sympathy of mo.st of his readers of whom the 


* Ibid, p. 450. 
t Ibid, p. 317. 
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vast majority were Hindus, and Keshab requested 
him to explore the history of the Rajputs for a fitting 
subjc'ct. It was then that lie hit on the plot of the 
Kri^ina Kumliri . He wrote to his friend, — “ For 
two nights, I sat up for hours pom-ing over the tre- 
mendous jra^esjifJTo^ and aliout 1 A.M. last Satur- 
day, the Muses smiled ! As a true realiser of the 
Dramatist’s coneeptions, you ought to he quite in 
love with Krishna-Kumdrl as T ain.”* Begun on 
the Gth August and finished on the 7th September, 
in just a- month’s time, Krishna-Kmndn stands to- 
day as the high-water mark of his excellence as a 
dramatist. The many references to Shakespeare, to 
he found in his letters to his friends as the hook 
was being con.posed, point out the influences which 
helped its production. Like Shakespeare in his 
higher tragedies, he is not studiously comic in any 
scene in this play hut he has not, generally speak- 
ing, neglected to make a pleasant remark in the midst 
of the tragedy, when there has been any occasion 
for it. He took credit in its being a “ romantic 
tragedy.” Ballendra Singh was to he like the j 
Bastard in King John. TTnity of place was meant 
to he maintained in each act. In point of diction 
it shows decided improvement on its predecessors, 
hut even there Dr. Johnson’s words guide him in 
his selection of naturalness. On the other hand, 
there are verbal similarities with Sanskrit verses, 
c.g., ^ 

C^? ‘‘ If the river once turns to the sea, 

does it again swerve aside? ” More important, 


Ibid, p. 467. 
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however, are his observations on the nature of the 
Indian drama and his decision to cast his work in 
a different mould as we find recorded in one of the 
letters written while engaged in discussing Krishna- 
Kumarl. “ We Asiatics are of a more romantic 
turn of mind than our European neighbours. . . . 
In the great European drama, you have the stern 
realities of life, lofty passion and heroism of senti- 
ment. With us, it is all softness, all romance. 
We forget the World of reality and dream of Fairy- 
lands. The genius of the drama has not yet received 
even a moderate degree of development in this 
country. Ours are dramatic ‘ poems ; and even 
Wilson, the great foreign admirer of our ancient 
language, has been compelled to admit this. In the 
Sarmiffthd, I often stepped out of the path of the 
Dramatist, for that of the mere Poet. I often forgot 
the real in search of the poetical. In the present 
play I mean to establish a vigilant guard over myself 

I shall endeavour to create characters who 

.speak as nature suggests and not mouth mere 
poetry.”* From this attempt to create characters 
fo the conception of a tragedy was a brief transition, 
and quickly over. Krishna-Kumdrl has been de- 
clared to be the first historical and tragic drama ; 
but the claims put in by Hara Chandra Ghosh for 
his Kaurava-viyoga-Ndtak deserve to be examined ; 
it might be contended, however, that Shannisyiths, 
is equally historical if the Mahdbhmd't is 
accepted as history, this contention not affe^^oting 
the position of Hara Chandra in the least. If the 
writer’s attitude, and consciousness of a p,olicy 


* Ibid, p. 461. 
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pursued, be the deciding factors, it is difl&cult to 
admit that Krishna-Kuman should supersede the 
earlier drama altogether, except in the matter of 
stage representation. Madhu Sudan was more 
anxious for the staging of his plays than getting them 
printed ; and when Jatindra Mohan is agreeable to 
the proposition of publishing his dramatic works, 
he writes to his friend Keshab Ganguli to the follow- 
ing effect; — “ I am not particularly interested in 
the question of getting the work printed. This I 
look upon as a secondary matter. What I want is 
to have it acted and acted by such an actor as your 
noble self.”* We may partly realise the nature of 
the innovation which the tragedy implied when we 
remember the difficulties in staging the Krishna- 
Kumarl. Jatindra Mohan was willing to present it 
at his own residence and made preparations accord- 
ingly ; but his mother would not hear of it and would 
not permit the representation of a tragic story 
within the confines of her house, ‘‘ within the sacred* 
precincts of a Hindu dwelling,” so it was not placed 
on the boards of the Pathuriaghata Theatre. 

While dwelling on the western influence in 
Madhu Sudan’s dramas it is necessary to emphasise 
his enthusiasm for stage representation. When, 
later on, the sons and nepliews of Maharshi 
Debendra Nath at their Jorasanko residence set up 
a theatre of their own, Madhu helped it by all the 
enthusiastic encouragement he was capable of. The 
Bengal Theatre also owed its origin to his active 
influence, and it started with his work — when, 
however, unfortunately he was no more — work that 


* Ihid, p. 461. 
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was undertaken expressly for its benefit, but it was 
not finished when he died in 1873 and the fragments 
were brought out under the name of Mayd-Kdnan 
or the Wood Enclianted after liaving been revised by 
Bhuban Chandra Mookherjee, Assistant Editor of 
the Samvdd-Prahhdhar and a distinguished man- 
of-lettcrs in his own day. But the distinguishing- 
traits of Michaers writings are not to be found 
either in this i)lay or in that other fragmentary 
■w'ork “ Bish nd dhanurgunl" “ Is it poison or 
the bow-string? ” — both written for the Bengal 
Theatre. 

Dina Bandhu Mitra, 

Though Michael Madhu Sudan’s contribution 
to the growth and development of the Bengali stage 
was so rich and extensive, in 1800 or thereabouts, 
the more prominent figure in tlie field of Bengali 
drama was that of Dina Bandhu Mitra (1829- 
•1873) whose Ntl-Darpan (1860) acquired almost an 
international reputation, not so much on account of 
its intrinsic merits as for the lieart-rending pathos 
of the story and its implications. The oppression 
by indigo-planters was a reality, and his graphic 
delineation was a powerful w'eapon forged in tlie 
cause of suffering humanity which won the praise 
of the Saturday Revictc in its issue of July 13, 
1861.* The political purpose is first and foremost ; 
probably it did not affect the general stage on that 
account. But if not in his serious vein, then in his 
comic touches, he exerted a potent influence on the 
generation that followed. Of his dramas, Nabln- 
Tapasvini (1863), though much extolled as a comedy 


* Quoted in extenso in the Hindu Patriot, 29th August, 1861. 
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in a westernised form, does not seem to have any 
long-standing effect on society. More importance 
attaches, however, to the fund of rollicking fun 
specially in Sadhabar EMdashl (1866) and Llld- 
vati (1867) which lived in the minds of the audience 
both by reason of tlieir own merit and on account of 
their excellent and wonderful representation on the 
stage by actors of promise and distinction. Both 
these were pictures of anglicised absurdities with the; 
manifest purpose of satire. 

It is difficult to ascertain, however, how far he 
was indebted tc the west as regards the dramatic 
form or how far he modelled himself on the works of 
his countrymen. A full and detailed biography of 
Dina Bandhu is still along-felt want and Jogindra 
Nath Basu’s Life of Madhu Sudan just helps 
us to realise acutely what is lacking in the case 
of other dramatists. 

Dina Bandhu had received University education, 
and had read in the Hindu College ; one does not 
feel surprised to find his fondness for quoting Eng- 
lish sayings ■. ^Janun-Bdrih (1872) has the following 
lines for its motto : — 

Of all the blessings on earth the best is a 
good wife, 

A bad one is the bitterest curse of human 
life.” 

Similarly, the following two lines ho m_Macbeth are 
prefixed to Kamale-Kdminl (1873) ; — 

” Dun. Dismay’d not this our Captains, 
Macbeth and Banquo? 

Sold. Yes : as sparrows, eagles ; or the hare, 
the lion.” 
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Lllavail h as three citations from S hakes peare, 
Elihu Burret and Cotlins on the evils of wine. 
That inimitable creation of Dina Bandhu, Nime 
Datta, the central character in Sadhahd r EkadasM, 
in his moments of exhilaratioiT due to the use of 
spirits, quotes lines from Dryden, Milt on, Pope and 
Shakespeare. 

But there is a point of still more interest from 
our point of view in the Nabin-Tapasvinl. Eati- 
kanta is deceived in Act IT, Scene i, as any Shakes- 
pearean husband. The Hondol-Kut-Kutey incident 
is an imitation of Sir John Falstalf’s fate 
in Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor, specially 
when the valiant and gallant minister is decoyed by 
Malati and Mallika (Act IV, Sc. iii). This might 
he compared to Act III, Scene iv, of the English 
play where Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page make the 
knight go into a basket, covering him with foul 
linen. But in Shakes23eare’s jilay the husbands are 
not in the confidence of their wives at the outset; 
and the fairy scene Dina Bandhu does not even at- 
tempt to reproduce. The character of Jagadamba, 
again, is without a parallel in the British drama- 
tist. There are occasional verbal similarities, but 

they do not amount to much, e.g., 

^«rl srt— Act I, 

Scene iv. — “ The Rose, call it by any name, would 
smell as sweet.” 

Pathuriaghata Theatre. 

Disposing, then, of the western element in 
Dina Bandhu’ s dramatic writings in this way, let us 
proceed to examine the development of the Bengali 
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Stage. Before the Belgatchia Theatre had closed 
down on account of tiie sad and untimely demise of 
Raja Iswar Chandra Singh Bidhab& Bihdha * by 
llrnesh Chandra Mitra was staged at Sinduriapati 
through the eiforts of Kesha^ Ciiandra Sen, the 
Brahmo reformer; Keshab was the stage-manager 
and Pratap Chandra appeared in one of the roles. 
This happened on the 23rd April, 1859. Next 
we hear of Nll-Durpan having been staged in 1861 at 
Dacca by the East Bengal Tlieatre — the drama was 
also published from this town. ' In the year 1865, 
one of the enthusiasts for drama, Jatindra Mohan 
Tagore, who had jireviously been an active and en- 
thusiastic member of the Belgatchia Group and had 
always come forward to support Madhu Sudan in his 
enterprises both by helpful criticism and by pecu- 
niary contributions, arranged for a theatre in his 
own house at Pathuriaghata for the entertainment 
of his friends, Indian and European. For eight 
years the Pathuriaghata stage continued to cater to 
the delight of the aristocratic citizens of Calcutta. 
An expurgated edition of the Vidydstendar was, so 
far as known, the first play to be staged, 
and the performance had been reviewed in the Hindu 
Patriot in its issue of the 5th March, 1866. A 
series of plays of his own composition (and they 
were mostly farces) as well as dramas by otlier hands 
were staged from time to time and created a stir 
both in Calcutta and in the suburbs, so that we hear 


* “ The scenes were painted by a distinguished English Artist/' 
— “ The Bengiali Theatre,” Calcutta Review, January, 1924. 

f In 1865, Shobhabazar Private Theatrical Society had been started 
and it had staged Ekei hi hale Sahhyatd, while there were performances 
of N ala Damay anti and Induprahhd at Baghbazar. Vide The Bengali 
Theatre,” Calcutta Review^ January, 1924. 

31 
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of various amateur theatricals arranged in this 
period. The orchestra was a novel feature of the 
Pathuriaghata Theatre and western musical instru- 
ments were utilised to produce harmony under the 
supervision of the gifted musician, Sourindra Mohan 
Tagore. 

JORASANKO AND IIaM NaRAYAN. 

The earliest notice we get of any dramatic 
activity in the Jorasanko residence of Maharshi 
Devendra Nath Tagore is the composition of an 
extravaganza from snatches of songs and poems 
from the popular and entertaining periodical, the 
Samvad-Prahhakar , con.seqiient on the realisation 
that such a literary form was wanting in Bengali. 
The credit for this composition goes to Jyotirindra 
Nath.* Though the materials were supplied by a 
poet of the indigenous school, the form is manifest- 
ly of western origin, and the term for it — Adbhui 
Ndtya — was invented on tlie occasion. This was 
while Jyotirindra Natli was yet a boy. At his initia- 
tive, supported by his cousins, Ganendra Nath and 
Gunendra Nath, “ A (lommittee of five,” as it was 
styled, was set up to arrange for private theatricals 
ih their house. The first play staged was Madhu 
Sudan’s Krishna-Kimuin, and this was followed by 
his farce “Ekei ki bale Sahhyatn?” , both being limi- 
ted, in respect of audience, to the members of the Jo- 
rasanko family and their friends. The attention of 
the guardians was soon directed to these youthful 
enterprises and, to mix profit with pleasun', a com- 
petition prize was announced for a suitable drama 

JyotirmdranafhcT Jivan-sniriN, by BaBanta Kvjinar Chatto- 
padhyay, p. 71. 
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sliowing up some social abuse. After some time, 
tlie prize was witlKl*'awn from competition and 
given to Earn Narayan Tarkaratna. Tlie matter 
was tlien taken up, the idles distributed, scenes 
were painted by Indian painters ; candidates for 
actors’ parts were taken in alter due examination 
and the affair was no longer confined merely to 
boys. The N(i}>a-Nnt(ih was staged in January, 
iH()7, witli great rdaf before a (li,,tinguisbed t^udi- 
ence consisting of many well-known citizens. 
Justice Seaton- Car was invited to one of the per- 
formances and attended with pleasure. Lord and 
Tjady Lansdowne were very much pleased with the 
liistrionic skill exhibited. TIk' staging of various 
})lays that were placed on the boards tvas costly no 
doubt but tbe expense was no consideration, special- 
ly in view of the success scored by them. The 
nature of the first play staged and the absence of 
any direct help from English artists in getting u]) 
the stage will be noticed as comparatively free froiin 
western influence in these respects. But in the 
matter of concerts, — which constituted a novel 
feature, the only other orchestra being owned 
by the Pathuriaghata Theatre, — the introduction 
of the harmonium was evidently due to western 
influence. 

It will net be amiss to devote some space to the 
discussion of western influence in the plays of Pandit 
Ram Narayan Tarkaratna (1822-1886).* He was 
a Sanskrit scholar of some distinction and taught 
Sanskrit first in the Hindu Metropolitan College and 
then in the Sanskrit College. He became an author 


* Ndtuke Rdmmrdn — The Prabasl, Ashwin, 1338 B.S. 
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and received rewards for his successful books. Many 
of his plays were translations from Sanskrit, a few 
were original. He began in the right classical style, 
with a regular ndndl, prastdbana, season verses and 
interludes of verse, in his KvUn kiilasarvasva 
(1855), but gradually the western influence worked 
on him. He introduced ‘ scenes ’ as sub-species of 
acts ’ and called them garhhdnhas ; this was quite 
opposed to the Sanskrit sense of the term which 
meant ‘ a play within a play his Nava-Ndfah 
(1866) was a tragedy and as such it was a departure 
from the classical tradition. The last-mentioned 
drama, as has been said, was written in response to 
an advertisement for ‘ social reform ’ plays.* 


* The Indian Mirror ^ Au^. 15, 1865 :~ 

The following Prizes are offered by the Committee of the 
Jorasanko Theatre for the best dramatic productions on the follnvA’ing 
subjects : — 

No. L— Es. 200. 

The Hindoo Females. — Their Condition and Helplessness. 

To be handed over to the Committee before the Ist of June, 1866. 

Adjudicators— 'B^dboo Peary Chand Mitra. 

Professor Krishna Comiil Bhattacharjee, B.A. 

Pundit Dwarka Nath Bidyabhoosun. 

No. 2.— Es. 100. 

The Village Zemindars. 

Period — Before the 1st of February, 1866. 

Adjudicators — Pundit Eshwar Chunder Bidyasagar. 

,, D. N. Bidyabhoosun. 

Baboo Eaj Krishna Banner jee. 

The dramas are to be written in Bengali, and must be dedicated 
to the Jorasanko Theatre. 

The subject on Polygamy which, was advertized in the Indian 
Daily News of the 22nd instant, is, after due consideration, withheld 
from public competition, as tlie committee have been able to secur^ 
the services of Pundit Earn Narain Turkorutno for the task. The 
following gentlemen have kindly taken upon themselves (the) task 
of examining the same : — 

Pundit Eshwar Chunder Bidyasagar 
Baboo Eaj Krishna Banncrjee.*’ 
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Another drama, the Hindu-Mahila Ndtah, won a 
prize; it was written by Bepin Bihari Sen Gupta of 
Somra, Hiighli, but was not presented by the 
Jorasanko Theatre, wiiich came to a close in 1867. 

Jyotirindra Nath (1&46-1925). 

The (efforts of Jyotirindra Nath Tagore 
should be here noticed in more detail. His fipt 
work, Kinchit Jalayoga * (“Light Eefreshments“), 
Avas of a reactionary nature, being directed 
against the movement, or rather the talk, j 
in favour of female emancipation. Satyendra 
Nath’s return from Europe about this time effected 
a radical change in his opinion. But the comic 
play was Avelcomed by the members of the family 
and performed Avith due eclat. An account of his 
career as a dramatist is interesting and it is given 
here to elucidate how far or how' much he was 
affected by the new model or literary form, though ■ 
in that Avay the principle of chronological treatment 
has to be Avaived here in its strict application. As 
early as 1874 we find him, then, coming forward with 
a drama Ptiru-Vikram or the prowess of Porus, 
keeping his authorship concealed. This was quick- 
ly followed by Sarojinl (later, in Jyotirindra Nath’s 
career as an industrialist, one of the vessels which 
used to ply on the rivers was christened in this 
name) and Ashrumatl , — all the three bearing unmis- 
takable signs of western influence. One of the songs 
in %he last mentioned play first showed the poten- 
tialities which a dramatist, with a fresh outlook on 


* Jyotirindrandther Jivan-smriti, by Basanta Kumar Chatto- 
padhyay , p. 136. 
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literary art, could turn into practical results, for in 
that song the western stamp is clearly evident. In 
this respect he was a pioneer. Apart from this, 
however, there were other interesting traits which 
deserve attention. Sarojim or Chitor-Akraman 
was an adaptation of Iphuienia in Anlis by Euripides 
on an extensive scale and one of the prominent 
vernacular periodicals noticed this fact as early as 
1875.* Specially the central portion of the play 
was modelled on the Greek original. Both Purn- 
Vikram and Sarojim were constructed according to 
principles of the Greek drama and the type followed 
by Sophocles and Euripides was thus sought to he 
engrafted by the young Bengali dramatist. He 
wrote another drama, a historical tragedy, Svapna- 
mayl, in which the plot is set in Burdwan, not Raj- 
putana, the conventional resort for heroism and 
chivalry ; that certainly shows a change towards 
reality, a tendency to leave the airy regions of 
romance, and tlie vein seems to have been used up. 
But he did not long continue as a dramatist; and the 
other play worth mention is Mdnabhanga, an 
opera (later altered into Punar-Vasania), one 
of the earliest of the kind, made up of 
songs the words of which were supplied by Akshay 
Chaudhuri — the most distinguished actor of the 
group — to the tune set by Jyotirindra Nath. His 
exit for the time being from the field of dramatic 
literature finds a parallel in English when Scott left 
off writing verses, saying “ Byron beat me.” 
As soon as Girish Chandra made his mark and*'won 
recognition, Jyotirindra Nath abandoned that parti- 


* Aryyadarshan, 1382 B.8. 
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cular species of composition, and reappeared 
in the same role only after a number of 
years. We find him then taking up the 
work of transJating Sanskrit dramas into 
Bengali which he pursued steadily and patiently, 
year after year, rendering as many as sixteen plays 
into the vernacular from 1306 to 1311 B.S., i.e., 
from 1899 to 1904. But, while not minimising the 
value and importance of such work, such devoted 
worship in the shrine of learning and its far-reach- 
ing results, it is at the same time necessary to note 
that after his first fruits of talent and industry, he 
ceased to have any practical influence on the Bengali 
drama. He si)ecialised in translating short stories 
from French and Spanish, but his gifts, though 
splendid, were no longer to be utilised in moulding 
the Bengali stage and guiding it along new channels. 


Other Theatricals. 

Theatrical performances were organised and 
exhibited in several quarters of Calcutta — by the 
Rajas of Shobhabazar (Raja Devi Krishna Dev 
taking a leading part), by Gopal Chandra Chakra- 
varti of Baghbazar, and others, at Kansaripara and 
Sinduriapati, — as well as in the niofussil, Bhatpara, 
Janai, Harinablii, Burdwan and Chinsura, from 
1864 onwards, and this fact serves to show how the 
new dramatic form was becoming increasingly 
popular as time went on, and how the stagecraft 
was speedily and eagerly learnt by the people.* 


* The Bengali Theatre, Shyania Pra&ad Mookerjee. The Cah 
eutta Review, January, 1924, pp. 118-21. 
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Two groups, however, stand out apart from the rest 
by their comparatively long life and continuity of 
endeavour, by bringing to the forefront new writers 
of distinguished, merit and by thus forming suitable 
objects of study as regards the working of the 
western influence ; so they deserve to be specially 
noticed in this connection. They are the Bowbazar 
Amateur Theatrical Society and the Baghbazar 
Amateur Yatra or Theatrical Company. 


Bowbazak Theatre and Mano Mohan Basu. 

Of these, the Bowbazar Abaitanik Natya 
Samaj was started in 1808. Some of the orga- 
nisers had been in very close touch with the Pathu- 
riaghata Theatre, having been introduced to it by an 
influential gentleman connected with the Tagore 
family and induced to appear on the stage 
there. Their mortification may then be better 
imagined than described when they found them- 
selves unable to get in as seats were not available ! 
This supplied them with a motive for having a 
theatre of their own. Thus the Bowbazar Abaita- 
nik Natya Sam.aj, as it was called, was organised 
through the efforts of Churii Lai Basu and Baladev 
Dhar, and they enlisted the support of Pratap 
Chandra Banerjee, a scholar and actor of some re- 
putation. Even then the stage had not lost its 
indigenous character, the way to it was decked with 
festoons, and the distinguished guests — Indian and 
European, as usual in those days — who were invited 
on the occasion were served with betel, tobacco and 
refreshments. This no doubt was an expensive 
item but it was not grudged, for the management 
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and the audience stood in the traditional relation of 
the host and guests and the conimercial spirit which 
in matters like these was a direct result of western 
influence had not then permeated ^the atmosphere. 
The theatre went on for six years m this way, and 
then had to close; down for want of funds. As a 
product of western influence and at the same time 
as a, factor in sjireading it, it "as a remarkable 
organisation.* Tf it is desiraiile to speak of it in 
detail, it is so partly because this amateur theatrical 
society was the work o: a h w devoted workers who 
continued to lend their support to one, and one 
dramati.st only. This was Mano Mohan Basu who 
in his varied literary activity as a writei’ of songs, 
a playwright of no small importance, and a journal- 
ist, deserves more careful and detailed study as 
indicating the current of the times and thus forms 
a fascinating subject as illustrating the work of 
wc'stern influence. 

Mano Mohan Basu was primarily a writer 
of songs in more or less traditional fashion ; he was 
induced to take to the dramatic form proper only 
through the impetus given by tlie Bowbazar group 
and his ^Aorks betray a curious amalgamation of the 
east and the Avest. His (irst jilay, Rmnfihhishek 
Nfitak, published in 1807, was staged in 1808 ; this 
was in the paurnnic line and as little in the nature 
of an innovation as possible. Pronay-parlksha or 
th(' Test of Love, published in 18()9, shows more in- 
dependence, no doubt, but even here he follows on 
the track of the KuUn kulasarvofiva, the hook having 


^ Bahnbajar PraeJnn Nat ifa>iamaj, Sailendra Nath Mitra, Bangaham, 
Magi), ]330. 

32 
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been evidently written to demonstrate the evil effects 
of polygamy. As we proceed through it, we find 
that the blessings of women’s education are dwelt 
on : — Sarala, an, accomplished lady, is busy at 
needlework and at the same time capable of express- 
ing her fine sensibilities by means of poems of her 
own composition. Temperance also plays its 
part, for Sushila’s husband, Natabar, is over 
head and ears in love with hanchii (opium) and pohfi 
igooli). But it is not the tacit approval of women’s 
education and propaganda for temperance move- 
ment that need detain us here ; the prologue of 
Pranay-parilishd is more interesting from our point 
of view. The nandi is here changed to a hymn, not 
to the Gods and Goddesses of Hindu pantheon but to 
the Formless Truth.* The nata also springs a sur- 
prise by beginning his address to the audience in 
blank verse, though he does not keep to it. 

^ Wl ^ ! 'QC? 51^, 

Jl?5t ! 7m 


D 

'SI 

’1‘f 

’nxW 1 

9a®i, 

«[»rir cn I 
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SWR, 'sitil 
3««l 

» 

“'2t‘l5-'>rtl^1 '»lf^5I I 

ft 

Here though the medium is western, being 
blank verse, the substance of the passage is 
thoroughly eastern or rather Sanskr'tic, and so are 
the attempts at punning e.g., in ^^*1 33^*1 and 
35t^«| in the lines quoted above. 

In his third play Sati Ndtak staged in 1874 but 
published in 1873, dedicated to Bowbazar Theatri- 
cal Society, he acknowledges his obligations to the 
Society but for vvhose impetus and encouragement 
his works would not have seen the light of day. 
While expressing his sense of gratitude to 
Dwarka Nath Pathak for having set his songs to 
music, he emphasises the need of Indian plays to 
retain their characteristic music in the songs, an 
element which is comparatively lacking in corres- 
ponding European composition, and this constitutes 
an essential point of difference. His words on the 
point deserve to he cited.* “ There is little of the 
song element in European dramatic poems ; we need 
more songs for books of that kind. This is natural 

for our difference in national taste Some 

hypocritical admirers of progress, who are fond of 
imitation, when they look at the European model, 

I ^ I 

ftt'5' '«it«r4 orfitsi ■' 

ittil C’R ?" 'St5hl1 ’Itl^ (WW sd I From 
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would exclaim : ‘ Wliat has a drama to do Avith 
songs?’ They look only on the outside, but do not 
loc.k into their own society." It is also to tx' under- 
stood that suitable tunes were adopted from Hindi 
song's through Dwarka Nath Jkithak, among others, 
and the author says in acknowledging his debt of 
gratitude — alluding to both the preceding books, 
Ednidhliifihek and Pnniaji-ixiriksJifi : "He has s<'l(‘cl- 
(‘d the kind of tunt* and the rfuj and the rdij'nu that 
would go with it as would b(> most suitable, has mo- 
dified Hindi Kla-yals ('tc., to suit the Bengali songs 
so much," etc. CT 

^sftsn ” 

It is interesting to observe that iji his later I'ditions 
lie had to conform, evidently, to the alteied taste of 
the audienc(' by cli|)])ing short many of the long- 
winded dialogues. t The advertisement to llu' third 
edition of the drama ijiforms us of another fact. 
'I'ragedy, being an innovation in the countiw, was 
not y('t very popular and he was called ujxu) to sup- 
ply a (xmcluding act in which the (uid would lx‘ not 
tragic — would describe the re-union of Kara and 
Parvati. He had accordingly composed and 
printed it, issuing only twenty copies. He 
t(X)k this opportunity, therefore, to print it 
along with the original play, Nu/i N<Hak., in pur- 
suance of frequent demands, advising those who had 
no objection to the new-fangled ideas to leave out 

the dedicatory preface ( fijWvSt ) to the Salt Natak. 

f 1 have often clipped ]on^.f sentenres sliort 

Nafah, 2nd edition, 1877 ; Pranay-parikslid , 2nd 

edition, 1874. 
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the siippJoment. “ Tliough this runs counter to 
modern taste, it had I ('cn composed and staged for 
the sake of (dd fashions, and only twenty copies 
\\'('j-e |)rinted for tlie conv(',iii(;nce of respectable 
ac’toi's. I thoe.gfui then that no more ■would he need- 
ed. I'fut the directors of nuiny stages as well as 
general readers continue to ask for it and capnot get 
any, as it is out ul print ; tho^' \\'))o )'e(piire it 
urgently cofiy it by hand. To su])piy this want, ad- 
vantage is taken of the opportiuiity of the reprint to 
publish it as well. VVliih staging the play, those 
who love tragedies may leave out that portion while 
those who are lovers of comedies may include it.”* 
This IS not all the western influence in the 
book; we get a h'alputul Devi in Act II, Scene ii, 
which may be traced to the example set by Michael 
Madhu Sudan. Balanced against this, the Sans- 
kritic model inspired the ])rologue which is remi- 
niscent of any conventional play composed in tliat 

classical language ‘‘ If you cannot (k'light such 'a 
vast assembly, what is the good of that music which 
you have learnt with so much effort'?”! 

* BiB'tii -a-fs-g fiir.»|g 

mg gffe®, 'sir'sw^ttfrg 

cg'gst ffts'gtfg ^itai ®tfgiiff«l»ipr, 

t^tg g^fg i g? gw^fgg 'srfiRtgT « gtgtgi 

Ttigf’t‘1 2f5i«i: Elfggl rnitg, ■?f:g's at'© gcgg g1— '^cg 

gt?Turg fgc«tg acgtag, ^1?Tgl f«nfgg< si^gj gig i ®tg 

fgglgtt< gtk©g apifg© i fgnHt©- 

■ggllcggl eg ©elUt g«^g .ngt ar?g 

'stfegg gsfge^ mcgg I 

t geg eg ^eg?, uigg g®1g gegtg«jg ge^ g| 

mesf ^cg ©ig «tg gsi f© ? 
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The subject was selected with an eye on tlie 
impression of wonder which was to be produced on 
foreigners.* “ Wliat is wanted is the greatness of 
some incomparable lady devoted to her husband, 
as would, when heard, cause wonder in strangers, 
regard among one’s compatriots, — would educate 
girls, make ladies conscious (of their state), and old 
ladies repentant !” There are other points, of minor 
importance, and in the matter of diction, which 
may be traced to the indigenous source, e.g., the 
ring of puns and alliterations as in the following 
passage : 

’ll ! ^%11, CTR 

id, ’Thi id ? c^sfrht ^ir^ ^^ii^ 

^ ^ C^trid C^ti? 

irt^ I (Act II, Scene ii, Satt Natah’) 

The Sati Ndtak was presented for the last time 
on the boards of this theatre in 1874. Before the year 
was out, Mano Mohan’s Harinhchandra was staged, 
and with success. Though the success of his literary 
works was great and the plays which he composed 
were very popular, his first work, Raindhhishek , hav- 
ing passed through six editions in the course of six 
years, — a rare achievement, it must be confessed, for 
those days, — the sameness of feelings produced, and 
the abundance of songs set to exquisite tune, all con- 
tributed to make them appear more like operatic 
pieces than dramas proper. Thus his Pdrtha-pard- 
jay Ndtak was classed as such in a leading paper 
whigh recommended him to wing his imaginative 

^c?%ir I 
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fliglit to higher regions, evidently meaning the 
western model of a play.* 

How far Mano Mohan Basu himself had veered 
round to accept the new Ijterary ideas will appear 
from his own statement about the book made in the 
preface. “ This Pdrtha-pardjay Ndtah was staged 
as a GiUlbhinay by a party of respectable young 
gentlemen resident in the well-known village Badu 
and other places. As a matter of fact, it was first 
composed to meet their request, and that explains 
the plenty of songs in the book. Those who will 
stage it according to strict dramatic principles 
may leave out the songs, that are unsuited to dramas, 
with impunity. Those who will stage it as a play 
with music may make use of all the songs. ”t 

This is a far ,)ry from the preface to Pranay- 
parikshd in which there is advocacy on the part of 
the autlior for songs in the Indian type of dramiis ; 
reference has been made already to this. 

Tiu Baghbazar Amateur Theatre. 

Considorable difficulties were experienced in 
securing admission to the theatrical performances 
that Avero staged at the residence of the rich and 


* The Hintfu Patriot, May 23, 1881. 

+ «tf|h(r 3!t5 astw vs R"?fTf9 

i 

k ^fill's I ( 
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substantial citizens of C’alciitta. It was no wonder, 
therefore, to find tliat some young men of an enter- 
prising nature bad combined togetliei’ in a spirit of 
self-reliance and with a. view to have a theatre of 
tlieii' own. Tims Ciirisli Chandra (lliosli, Nagendra 
Nath Banerji, Dharmadas Sur, and Radlia IMadhab 
Kar formed an amateur grouj) by themselves ; Yatra 
would not necessitate changes of setme, noi' would 
an elaborate stage be required. Hence tliis was 
safer from the economic point of \’iew which was 
certainly not to be neglected in the case of young 
men witliout patronage and so l('ft to their own j-('- 
sources. Madhu Sudan’s ShaDnixhlha was at fii’st 
selected and its representation by an amateur ])artv 
at Bosepara, Calcutta, was a success. This en- 
com-aged Girish Chandra and his; fricuids to go in foi’ 
a regular theatre, but the question of funds stood in 
the way. At this .stage, after much deliberation, 
Girish Chandra suggested that Dina Bandhu Mitra’s 
Sadhabdr Ekfuiaslu might be given a trial ; it had 
then created a stir in Calcutta circles, and a ))opulai' 
performance would lutp in catching the symfiathy 
of the audience. A .social drama would Ix' jii.st the 
thing for then) because it would not invoivi' them in 
any expenditure on the item of dress. Ah this is 
noteworthy as showing how the objections against 
the popularising of the new di’ama wear' to Ix' n'- 
moved hy enthusiasts. Girish Chiindra had already 
won .some I'eputation by luiving composed two songs 
for Sharnvishthd which had been received with ;ip- 
pl|use ; he was also the olde.st meniber of the young 
men ; naturally he became now the leader a-'*' train- 
er of the group. Sadhnhur Ehftdashi, as it’^ 
ly stood, lacked that indispensable item o -ama 
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cast in the classical mould — a prologue or prastd- 
hand ; it is interesting to note that flirish Chandra 
conformed to practice, or rather to established tradi- 
tion, hy supplementing this with songs of his own 
composition. 

Between the Yatra pa icy and the amateur 
theatre sprung up a rivalry ; the former declared it 
to be an easy thing to represent a play by means 
of painting and behind screens; the latter took up 
the challenge and successfully presented a Yatra in 
a fortnight. This then forms an interesting episode 
in the history of western influence in the Bengali 
stage, an episode in which the old and the young 
forms seemed to be fighting it out. The lovers of 
the theatre, Cirish Chandra, Nagendra, Radha 
Madhab and others were reinforced by the addition 
of Ardhendu Sekhar Mustaphi, destined to play a 
leading part in future; they formed the “ Bagh- 
bazar Amateur Theatre.” Sadhabdr Ehddaftht was 
first staged successfully in 1809. The dramatist 
himself was in raptures ; other distinguished gentle- 
men of the audience fironounced it an unqualified 
success. There were repeated performances of this 
play and Biyr Pdghl Bndo, winning applause from 
delighted spectators. The ambition of the young 
actors to build a respectable stage and rival Pathu- 
riaghata or Jorasanko Theatre was, however, to re- 
main a vision for some time, on account of their 
slender funds, but they were providentially helped 
by an English sailor, Maclean, who assisted. 
Jogendra Nath, a student member of the group, 
took advantage of an Australian theatre pafty 
camping on the Calcutta maidan to Ictarn various 
stage devices. Braja Babu, the friend and brother- 

33 
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in-law of Girish Chandra, procured the timber re- 
quisite for the structure, but the importance of 
his role in^ connection with western influence 
lies in the fact of his having introduced 
English notation and added English musical 
instruments, clarionets, to the band for concert. 
The increase in popularity encouraged the group of 
actors to style themselves as the National Theatre, 
the term national being then in fashion. Tlu' 
first play staged was Lllavati, on a perma- 
nent theatre built at the house of Rajendra Lai Pal 
in Shambazar. It ran for several nights before a 
crowded audience. Many gentlemen had to 
go away disappointed for want of accommo- 
dation; as yet admission was by free tickets 
only. The question was now raised, whether 
it would be fitting to change the established 
practice of issuing these free passes by sell- 
ing tickets at fixed rates for different seats, 
which would, it was urged, en.sure certain returns 
to defray incidental expenses in connection with 
the stage. There was a split over it, and some of 
the actors, notably Girish Chandra, left, protesting 
against the innovation that was sought to be intro- 
duced, not so much because it was an innovation 
as in view of the fact that the arrangements were 
too poor to justify their demanding any monetary 
return in any shape from the public for the enter- 
tainment provided. The song * he composed on the 


* The song deserves to be quoted in extcnso : — 

^•9 C«c*l I 
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occasion, about the personnel of the party which 
had decided to exhibit their show, for the first time 
in the history of the Calcutta Stage, on tickets to be 
purchased from the management at fixed rates, in 
slightly hitting every one of them, concludes with 
a very shrewd observation about the result likely 
to happen if the change contemplated were given 
effect to, — the existing social structure would tumble 
down, and every door would open to the golden key 

The year 1872 then marks a definite stage in 
the history of western influence on Bengali 
Theatre. 


«(un iii, 

Bfirn ciW ’Its 

fipSl *(’<PF 3 t ?t=f, 

'»tnwc5 ’ttsj, 

flttst sen, set nta i 

stgys esni. • 

’tten *tte*i csesnr cssfl 
’fssestfs 501 nrs c’tWKn csnl 
bun SSI Btsi s>’c? ntm, cststs fscs? sts i 
sfnfirs »flt 

wts 5Tt si fsrss cvfiss «'* fits sis— 

Tts stftem ctr csts sist* » 
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Ejfortti for a Permanent Stage. 

It is, however, proper <at this juncture to recall 
to our mind that the efforts made by the National 
Theatre for organising a permanent stage for the 
entertainment of the public had been antieijiated 
long before; the want had been acutely felt. The 
gates of the aristocratic leaders of society were not 
always open to one and all; their entertainments 
were, after all, private affairs and designed onl>’ to 
delight themselves, their friends and relatives; and 
there are cases on record to show that many, among 
them numerous self-respecting gentlemen, had to 
swallow their discomtiture and disappointment at 
tlieir inability to procure admission, by any man- 
ner of means, to the charming shows at Patliuria- 
gliata and Jorasanko. From the life of Madhu 
Sudan, it appears that the question of a per- 
manent theatre had demandi'd an answer even by 
the year 1800 , and the idea of entertaining the 
public for money could not liave been far away. But 
much earlier than that, in 1860 , we find an at- 
tempt made to cope with the demand (which must 
have existed) by issuing an appeal in the form of 
a Prospectus for what was to be called “ The 
Calcutta Public Theatre.” As only a reference to 
it has been made in the vernacular paper Sonia- 
Praknsh, and as it occupies an important place in 
the history of the Bengali stage, the text of this 
prospectus may be reproduced here. 

The desideratum of a Public Hindoo Theatre 
as a source of national and intellectual amusement 
adapted to the present advanced, state of Hindu 
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Society is now gradually being felt by all civilised 
members of the Hindu community, llie enlighten- 
ed Hindu mind now employed in pursuits of intel- 
lectual improvement and ciipable of comprehending 
entertainments of a refined and more improved 
order, is no longer gratified with the much derived 
tderided?) Jatra and otJier amusements that Avere 
perhaps better suited to the degraded state of native 
society, deprived of its })rinjitive civilisation and not 
cheered by any light from the western world. The 
cultivated Hindu mind, cherished under the auspices 
of its present rulers, now' seeks to introduce and 
engage in these literary and scientific entertain- 
ments Avhich form a di.stinct feature of European 
Civilisation, h'his fact is manifest from the great 
zeal and energy that have been and are being dis- 
played by some of the educated and intelligent mem- 
bers of the Avealthier Bengalee community in reorga- 
nizing the Hindu stage and improving it after the 
European model. But as these Amateur Theatrds 
cannot be expected to be accessible and open to the 
public at large (the very object in such cases being 
the entertainment of private, friends) a Public 
Theatre affording refined intellectual amusements 
and instructive moral entertainment, calculated to 
improve and raise the national character and con- 
structed upon artificial princijdes and on a sufficiesiit- 
ly large scale to be accommodating to the public 
in general is much to be washed for. Having such 
an object in vieAV the projectors have designed to 
set on foot the Calcutta Public Theatre. 

This Theatre will be established at a conspi- 
cuous part of the Town that may be convenient to 
the native as well as the European audiences. 
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Fresh tragedies, comedies, and farces composed 
by the best authors that may be available for the 
time being and suited to the taste of the present age 
will be acted on the stage of Calcutta Public 
Theatre at all seasons of the year. 

The stage with its Scenes and wings will be 
painted and decorated by good painters after the 
present fashion &c.”* 

The “ projectors " or those who started 
the scheme and issued the appeal were Eadha 
Madhab Haidar (also styled “ Manager ”) of 
102/7, Aheeritolla Street, Calcutta, and Jogendra 
Nath Chatterjee. Unfortunately, no precise infor- 
mation is forthcoming as to what response M-as made 
to this appeal by the public but we are riot left in 
ignorance as to the ultimate success of the 
prospectus issued.! What is certain, however, 
is that, due to the enterprise and activity of a 


' * The Hindu Patriot y 11th February, 1860. 

'5U cvcnTi cmivsl 'ntPitor atesrte? ? 

I if 

^f*snnr4i ^71 «rtwt<r wi; 

^ «p™r ^ I ’rtf w«(nit«pt 
«f »!F(Bri rurffi ntifnlftw, 

i «*ii tiiff, i 

“ The Yatra, Pancliali, Bai and Khemta have all bfx'n cut 
off one by one; will the people of our country, then, be altogether de- 
prived of entertainnients •? — Let us revive our former plays 
and ether means of amusement. Having seen the RatnavaU, 
the Sakuntaldy and other plays on the stage, we thought 
this refined pleasure would be gradually revived, but it is a 
matter of regret that it is no longer talked of. Babu Badha Madhab 
Haidar and a few other gentlemen endeavoured to build a public 
theatre, but the attempt has been given up for want of support.’*-* 
Soma-Prakdsh, Baisakh 30, 1269 B.8. 
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few young men, a public theatre was started a dozen 
years later and performed before the public, admis- 
sion being by tickets which had to be secured oy 
purchase. In s hort the theatre was no longer 
amateur but professional, and this organ of western 
influence, this medium of amusement, was at last 
assured of a secure and permanent footing. This 
was in 1872, and the year thus marks, as has been 
said, a definite advance of v'estem influence in 
Bengal. The builders of the stage in the years that 
were to follow were, almost all of them, agreed on 
the scheme and intent on doing as best as they 
could in their attempts for the improvement of the 
drama. The machinery of the stage and the main 
dramatic forms were, as has been noticed, taken up 
already and it remains now to trace its furtEer pro- 
gress under western influence through the next forty 
years, 1872-1912. 

VI. Bengali Drama : 1872-1912. 

If Bengali drama may have actually come into 
being in the period 1852-72, then the next forty 
years saw its further development in the course of 
its popularity, influence and technique. These 
years brought with them the regular and professional 
stage with its actors and authors, painting, music 
and dancing, and the other constituents of thp 
theatre (which had already been presented) promi- 
nently into the fore-front and these, in their turn, 
created a demand which was met as best as possible. 
As a powerful organ of public feeling, the theatre 
had to be recognised by legislation which sought to 
curb its sting by imposing restraints for the purpose 
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of maintaining peace and order ; this may be substan- 
tiated by tfie presencQ of the Dramatic Performance 
Act in the list of legislative penal measures passed 
by the Government. The period is marked by the 
vpritings of many authors of distinction, — Girish 
Chandra, Amrita Lai, Kshirod Prasad Vidya- 
vinod, Dwijendra Lai, Rabindra Nath, with many 
others of a lesser note. Apart from the fact that the 
drama is in itself a western institution, originally 
speaking, and that the stage machinery is an im- 
ported item in the list of our entertainments, the 
writings of most are characterised by elements con- 
tributed more or less by foreign models, and they 
should provide interesting objects of study from our 
point of view. 


Girish Chandra. 

Girish Chandra (1844-1 912) summed up in 
himself the main course of the public stage through 
all these years. He was nursed in childhood by 
Pauranic stories, by as they are technically 

called, and later, when he grew up into a full- 
fledged dramatist, these stood him in good stead by 
supplying themes for his mythological plays. This 
accounts for the essentially oriental or national 
stamp in so many of his writings. It was, again, 
the poet Iswar Gupta, who inspired him in his boy- 
hood with a desire to win fame by the poet’s profes- 
sion ; he had seen the great man received into rich 
and fashionable circles with honour, and the boy’s 
vision remained with him to spur him on to a lite- 
rary career that should bring honours. It had 
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Jed to his becoming a regular subscriber for the Sam- 
hdd-PrabMl'ar edited by tlie poet. Thus he care- 
fully and consciously studied the nch iuheritance 
of literary diction spread before him from the 
treasure-house of the poets of r. preceding age. The 
extensive vocabulary which he had thus acquired 
was then applied by him to the translation of 
English poems,* and this is a sigribcant fact in the 
study of the influences that worked on the future 
poet. At first (lirish Chandra took office in the firm 
of Messrs. Atkinson, Tilton & Co., as a Book-keeper 
and then the Chief Accountant ; in that capacity he 
came into close f ' th Mrs. G. W. B. Lewis, a 
friend and countiy woman of Mr. Atkinson’s, whose 
books he had to k-eep. Mrs. Tjewis ivas a brilliant 
actress in tier days and she had been running a 
theatre of her own in Calcutta, her gifts being very 
much appreciated by the audience. She was at first 
amused with the frank opinions of the Bengali 
accountant on the performances at her theatre ; but 
his cleverness interested her and, in course of her 
evening rides, he was a constant companion, and 
he then got much practical advice, suggestion and 
a general stimulus to his imagination in her talk to 
him on the subject of plays and their acting. 

One of the friends of the Baghbazar Amateur 
Theatre, he was, as has been described, 
all along with it and seceded only when the National 
Theatre had agreed to become professional, accept- 
ing money in return for the entertainment. His 
objection was based on the fact that the Bengali 


* Girishchandra, pp. 38-40, Abinash Chandra Gangopadhyay, 1927. 
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Stage was not yet sufficiently advanced to expect 
any pecuniary returns and that it would have then 
to depend on the changeable taste of the public, thus 
losing much of its significance as a social and edu- 
cational institution. Into the interesting history 
of the rise of various professional stages, this is 
hardly the occasion to enter ; but the names — The 
Great National, The Classic, The Minerva, The 
Unique, The Star, The Emerald — are suggestive 
enough ; most of them were popular and drew large 
audiences, proving successful concerns from the fin- 
ancial point of view and coming to grief mostly for 
culpable neglect on the part of their proprietors. A 
few important incidents, however, ought to be re- 
corded here as indicating definite stages in the pro- 
gress of western influence ; the first benefit niglit 
performance was given on the 29th March, 1873, to 
help the building of the Mayo Hospital ; the Great 
National Theatre was built in that year, after the 
model of Mrs. Lewis’s Stage, of timber, and this 
was the first Indian Stage housed on its own grounds. 
In 1878, the Viceroy first graced the Indian Stage 
with his presence, on the occasion of a benefit 
performance in aid of the Temperance Movement ; 
this indicated the growing popularity of the new 
medium. 

Girish Chandra was very much in evidence in 
these theatres ; in their making and unmaking he 
was an important factor ; new stages seemed to be 
built for him and their fate depended on him, for if 
they could not secure his services they were likely to 
be ruined concerijs. Thus it is true in a sense that 
he created the stage, and the lino of its growth and 
development was intimately linked with him. Some 
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of tiie important facts in connection with his train- 
ing and tendencies have been given already ; it will 
be sufficient, then, to say that he did not scruple to 
use English or western helj) as much as possible. In 
getting up one of his dramas, Mr. Pym who had 
some reputation in such affairs was the dress-master ; 
Mr. Willard, a well-known p'ainter, w'as engaged 
in painting the scenes ; and he caused it to be print- 
ed on the handbills — “ T have freely availed myself 
of European aid in mounting and dressing the piece 
wdth strict adherence to time and j)lace.’,’* There 
is nothing surprising, therefore, if we come across 
signs of western influence in his plays. 

On going through an acfount of Girish 
Chandra’s life, che first thing that strikes us is his 
unwillingness to appear in the role of an author. 
In.stead, lie retouched the poems of Michael Madhu 
Sudan and the novels of Bankim Chandra and under- 
took to see them through the stage : Visha-vriksha, 
Durgesha-nandint and Mrindlim were thus drama- 
tised by him. Even Dina Bandhu Mitra’s story, 
Januilaye Jlvanta Mdmish, was so utilised. Michael 
Madhu Sudan Datta won appreciation through his 
representation of Meghnadbadh : this was for him 
uphill M^ork, for few people could read blank 
verse in those days ; they thought the proper way to 
read it was to proceed naturally, as in prose ; and 
this fact is ridionled by him in two lines of a song 
composed by him in a satiric vein. 

^ I 

'Stl’f ’TCS (?R Rwlil II 

Printed in handbills for the third night of his Macbeth, 
quoted in Abinash (-^ndra Gangopadhyay’s Gimhchandra, p. 390. 
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“ Does not move the hand nor the leg, goes 

on calmly ; 

Reads blank verse like the (even) flow 

of a river.” 

Paldshir Yuddha, by Nabin Chandi-a, was simi- 
larly adapted to stage representation. When, how- 
ever, plays were not forthcoming even though ad- 
vertisements were issued for them, he was obliged to 
come out as a dramatist ; he ransacked the sources 
of the Rdnulyan and the Mahdbh-drat and Rdran- 
hadh was the pieeursor of many to follow. In 1881 
he had composed Ananda-Roho, but it was not a suc- 
cess, for apparently there was no adjustment yet in 
his ideas. In the same year eanu' out Vrajo- 
vihdr (printed iHHd) one of his earliest Operas, and 
strangely enough, the song element in one of his 
operas, Prohidd-Charifra, was very much below the 
average, so much had his conception of an Opera 
changed in coiir.se of the ytairs. Chanda was, really 
speaking, his first historical drama, the story having 
been based on Tod’s Rajasihan. Apart from other 
traits, it is interesting to observe that Girish Chandra 
had adopted the function of the Greek chorus in 
interpreting or giving e.vpression to the thoughts and 
feelings of dramatis personae, utilising it in the 
Swara-aanyinis in his Delddr. More direct as a 
result of western influence was his Jydysa-kd- 
tydysa (19()G), com|)osed in a lighter vein and mo- 
delled on one of Moliere’s plays. His translation of 
Macbeth w as a remarkable production, a distinct 
contribution to Bengali literature, and claiming 
admiration for its naturalness in its version of 
Shakespeare. The pancharangs com posed by him 
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were also after the western model . It may be noted 
in passing that he has used the term drishya in des- 
cribing the divisions of the play in his farces and 
pancharanys as well as in , ome of the operas, but 
the terms anh’S and garbhdnka.' have been used in 
his more solid performances, even in his Alddin 
and Abu Hosen. '^Che inlhience of Shakespeare’s 
Antony and ClaopatuL may hi seen in his Satndni 
and Vish-ad, \y hile for Ins fre()uent introduction 
of a woman in man’s dress he may have been large- 
ly indebted to the Elizabethans. 

In concluding this extremely brief account of 
Girish Chandra from the point of view of western 
influence, it remains to be added to what has been 
said above tliat he was no less distinguished as a 
trainer than as an author and that most of the act- 
ors and actresses of the period were directly tauglrt 
by him and in this way he exerted a tremendous in- 
fluence on the public by means of their histrionic 
activity. 


Other Dramatists and ttieir Comrades, 

Of the many comrades of (Tirish Chandra in the 
task of organising the theatre, Dharmadas Sur 
specialised in stage construction * ; when the stage 
machinery was concerned, he was consulted and 
whatever success the Bengali theatre has achieved 
in this respect has been partly due to his efforts. 
Such modifications as easily movable or sliding 
scenes for rolled-up scenes were copied from the 

* ‘ Dharmadas taught the Bengali to build a stage.’ •(■jiftn , 

‘ 9 ?^l^f^*i\^liZ^^\—PuTdtan-Prasangay Second Series, p. 188. 
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Olympic Theatre managed by Australian actors who 
permitted dogendra Nath Mitra to study their devices 
at close quarters ; another of this band, though his 
field of activity was different, was Ardhendu 
Shekhar Mustafi (1850-1908) ;* when only 17 
years old, he had to shoulder much of the 
burden that fell to his companions, fired as they 
were all with a passion for the stage. Even at 
that tender age he excelled as an actor, not in one or 
two but in many roles— as a woman, an old man, a 
hero, a Mussalman. Specially was his gift appre- 
ciated in the accurate reproduction of provincial 
dialects. He could, to a nicety, sjxaik with the ac- 
cent and intonation of Earidpur and Chittagong 
people. When Ahu Hosen was to be staged on 
the Emerald Theatre, 1 k‘ took care to jaxaiounce the 
Urdu words that occurred there in exactly the same 
way as a man from Delhi might speak. His com- 
mand over other provincial languages of India was 
so great that when he went to Jammu with his 
party to perform at the Royal Palace there, he trans- 
lated the two ])lays, Sltdr Vanavds and Hudo SlidHkcr 
Ghade Rodn into Clurumukhi and so excellent were 
his powers of training that the party won great aji- 
plause by these shows. He toui'ed throughout India 
to popularise the dramatic art, but so far as Bengal 
is concerned the stage is beholden to him not only 
with respect to the training given to actors but also 
the make-up. He would advise the music-masti'r 
about particular tunes, the dancing master about his 
lessons, the stage manager about painting and 


* Ibid, pp. 171-172. 
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dress. All the items received his careful scrutiny 
and he was one of the most powerful instru- 
ments in popularising or spreading western in- 
fluence on the Bengali drama, or rather ci eating the 
Bengali stage on the model of tiie west. If ever 
there was a missionary in service of the theatre, it 
was Ardhendu. 

Another remarkable member ol that early group 
of actors and dramatists was Amrita Lai Basu 
(1853-1930) who first began his career on the Ben- 
gali stage as an actor, coming out next as an author 
of some minor farces, and later rising to be the 
manager of ifie Star Theatre. When he was too 
young to understand Shakespeare, he listened in 
rapture to his father’s recitations from the English 
dramatist. Luring his stay in youth at Benares, 
he became acquainted with the history and litera- 
ture of France and England, through his close asso- 
ciation with Raj Cliandra Sanyal, a college libra-, 
rian.* Though there arc serious dramas of his com- 
position such as Tambdld, Vijay-Vcminta and Harifih 
Chandra, his principal contribution to Bengali dra- 
matic literature has been through his comic plays — 
plays like Vivdha-irihhrdt. It has been demonstrated 
that the character of Blockman Fish as drawn in 
Amrita Lai’s ^^jd Bdhddur has been taken largely 
from Sly in Shakespeare’s Taming of th e Shrew, a 
fact which will Fe brought home if we merely read 
side by side the third scene of the Bengali play with 
the first and the second scene in the Introduction of 


* ' csrfl '"IW? ^’—Punitan-Prasanga. 

Second Series, p. 81,, 
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the English play. If we read for the Host and 

Kalacliand tor the Servant — the characters will ap- 
pear to be not enlargements, hut jihotographic re- 
jiresentations even to the extent of the language 
used.* His farce, Chatvjye Baminjyc, has been taken 
from an English original, Cox and Box. Over 
and above this, the trace of Avestern influence may 
be seen in his abuse of anglicised members of Ben- 
gali society and in his use of ‘ pidgin English,' in a 
satiric vein, as ivell as in his ada|)tations from 
Mol i ere. 

As one of the prominent dramatists in the 
period under consideration, the works of Kshirode 
Pra.sad A’idyavinod (1863-1927) deserve to be 
studied with reference to the present point of view 
and also because tliere are certain definite stamps on 
his writings which link liim to the west. His work 
as a writer of plays has been characterised by 
.variety, for he tried historical, religious, mytholo- 
gical, operatic and fanciful dramas. He did not 
foIloAV most of liis predecessors in their use of the 
word yarbhdnka to indicate ‘ scene,’ but persisted 
in using the word drishya in that sense. In some of 
the plays, c.i/., in Kinnari and Rdkshas-o-Ramam 
there is a prologue in the form of a song but in most 
cases the prologue is altogether di.spensed with. He 
makes a free use of this subdivision, packing some- 
times as many as ten scenes into one act. Choric 
songs and duets are occasional features, but more 
important from our point of view is the deliberate 


* BangSla Natake Bhnvcr Milan, S. N. Mi,tra, Bangabam, 
Pans, 1330 B.S, 
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attempt of the dramatist to maintain unity of place 
as far as possible in some of his works. In Jiis Julia, 
for example, the first act describes incidents at Bas- 
sora, the second act deals v.itb those at Bagdad, 
while in the third act, all the scenes except the first 
are situated at Bagdad. Under such limitations the 
dramatist seems to have adopted, proliably as an ex- 
perimental measure, one of the prominent features 
of the classical dramas of Europe, and, in tliat way, 
has provided an interesting topic for compaj'ison 
with the views of Michael Madhu Sudan. 

Jiwijendra Lai Ray had captured the imagina- 
tion of the public in Bengal for a few years with a 
grip which seemed to place him as the greatest 
dramatist of the country, but the years have* again 
reversed this opinion and restored the proper pers- 
pective to a very great extent. He appears no 
longer as the author who had cast his competitors 
completely into shade. He wrote an account of his 
beginnings as a dramatist ; he had prepared for such 
a life by his previous training in English plays. He 
knew Manfred b y heart ; the best passages of Shakes- 
that he read again and again, he could recite 
with ease. Before he went to England, he had seen 
Addison's Cato and Shake speare’s JuUnst Cfpxg r on 
the stage ; in England he attended many plays, and 
thus his fondness for the theatre grew more and 
more. He began to write plays in blank verse after 
Shakespeare and his opera Shorah-Rustam was mo- 
delled on Shelley.* There is much foreign influence 
in his tunes and harmonies, in his chorus songs, in 


* The NatyamandiT, Vol. I, imdr Nityajlvaner .iramhha. 
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tho anglicised expnissions of his speech. His re- 
markable persistence in the use of prose in prefer- 
ence to verse as the medium of sjieech in his dramas 
and the detailed stage-direction so characteristic of 
him as to be a mannerism point also to a foreign 
model, and the examples of Shaw and (falsworthy 
might have supplied him Avith the hint. His his- 
torical and social dramas contain much that is ex- 
cellent and inspiring hut it is unnecessaiy, for oui' 
purpose, to analyse them or to explain Avhy he was 
idolised by the public on account of his ]jlays. 

In the matter of dramatic cornjiosition, 
Rabindra Nath has to his credit a considerable 
amount of work and, as in many other things, there 
are traits here which distinguish him from othei' 
writers. All his life he has been a lover of the stage 
and private theatricals haA'^e been to him a ncA’er- 


failing source of delight : they are a remarkable 
feature in the educational institution founded hv 
him and they had been so in the chibs Avhich grcAv 
under his immediate care. Though very young, he 
participated in the success of Jorasanko Theatre, 
the influence of Avhich was not lost on him. In 


some of his later Avorks he has declared in favour of 
the old idea in stagecraft in Bengal, doing aAvay Avith 
scenes and scenic devices which, it may be feared, 
hampers the free play of imagination and chains it 
own to solid earth. It is a matter of speculation 
low far this return to old practice is influenced, if at 
all, by the theories of new art in modern Europe, 
part from that, however, as a dramatist Ave find 
a us works betray four marked tendencies— (i) 
representation of myths and legends in a new light : 
(«) plots, more or less historical, treated more from 
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tlie subjective than tlie objective point of view ; (Hi) 
comic efforts cbaracterised by pure fun, free from 
any grossness, and from the need of piaying to the 
gallery which mais the otherwise excelleni^ effect in- 
tended by many v oil-known writers ; and (iv) treat- 
ment of symbolical theiiics by means of dramatic re- 
pi'csentation. 

Jn whatever he wrikw, h(' ''onsciously frees 
himself from any western bias or artistic pre-pcsses- 
sions,* and this is to be noticed as early as the year 
IWl when his Rndra-chanda first saw the light of 
day ; as the Hindu Patriot f remarked about the 
l)ook : 

This is the title of the melodrama 
from the pen of a Writer, who belongs to 
a nest of singing birds, and to whose credit 
it may be said that amid great temptations 
they have made literature and poetry tlu' 
vocation of their life. The sons and daughters 
of ihe venerable Babu Devendra Nath Tagore have 
set an example which the scions of our noble fami- 
lies might follow with advantage and credit. As 
regards the performance under notice we need 
scau’cely say it is not a di-ama properly so-called nor 
an opera. Of course the writer would not stoop to 
the composition of farces, and his performance is 
not a farce. It is a sort of interlocutory poem, short 
but sweet. 

The Writer, we may add, not long ago visited 
Europe, and though fond of English scenes and the 
English people, his Anglican partiality has not 


Vide Prabdsi, Jvadshtlia, B.S. 

f The* Hindu Patriot t May 23, 1881. 
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made him so unpatriotic as to abjure his . national 
language and the habits and customs ol the country 
of his birth. He is culling honey from ' foreign 
flowers to enrich his home, but is quite national in 
his tone and feeling.” 

ft is customary to find the name of Bal»indra 
Nath as a dramatist somehow associated with that 
of Maeterlinck, possibly because lx)th re))resent life s 
problems by means of symbols ; but such represen- 
tation, it is needless to say, is not unfamiliar to the 
Bengali mind ; the Prnhodho-chandroday is one of 
the many works of Iswar Gupta which may be men- 
tioned in this connection. The difference in the 
method of the older and the younger Bengali poet is 
due no doubt partly to the. intervening period and 
partly to the peculiar temperament of Rabindra 
Nath. Again, a chronological examination of their 
dramatic Avritings will convince the student that the 
last pj’oduction of Tagoi’c’s first period almost syn- 
chronises AA'ith the first appearance on tlie stage of 
Maetei'linck’s plays, as the folloAving table will show, 
and that within this period the bi illiance of Tagore's 
Avorkmanship forms a curious contrast to the almost 
uniform insistence on the part of the Belgian writer 
on death and the gloomy atmosphere of the tragedy 
of life. 


IIabindka N.atii 

1881 Rudrachanda, 
Bhagnahriday , 

1883 Valnilhi-Fratihhd. 

1884 JJalini. 

1885 Kdl-Mrigayd, 
Mdydr-Kheld, 
Prakritir Pratishodh. 


Maeterlinck 

1890 Princes Malr/ine, 

The Blind, 

The Intruder. 

1891 The Seven Princes. 

1892 Pelleas and Melisande. 
1894 Alladine and Pnlomides 

Home, 

The Death of Tintagiles. 
1896 Aglavane and Selysettc. 
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H any conneclion between Rabindra Nath and 
Maeterlinck in the matter of dramatic workmanship 
is at all possible, it must have been that Tagore was 
confirmed in the idea of adc^pting the dramatic form 
for the purpose of conveying truths by way of sym- 
bolism and that his later writings in this respect ap- 
proach more closely the Belgian dramatist than 
older plays composed in Sanskrit and their Bengali 
imitations ; thus the luiman clement is subtly 
interwwen into the symbolic characters in Tagore 
just as in Maeterlinck. 

In thus confining our treatment only to some 
of the principal dramatists lielonging to the period, 
many traits have been doubtless overlooked. The 
varieties distinguished under the head of operas 
arrest attention ; serious opera, comic opera, tragic 
o{)era (as in Hara-rildp, by Radha Natli Mitra), new 
operatic mask (as in Nava-hdsar, with musical no- 
tation by the same author, Radha Nath Mitra, and 

described or exjilained in Bengali as 

^ ^ ^1%), all sorts have been attempt- 
ed more or less inspired by western influence. The 
first o])era was said to have been composed by Hari 
Molian Ray about 1865. Its name was Janakl-vi- 
Idp* Many dramatists who once achieved distinction 

♦ 

»fir i 

wmBiTi nfliv jpffiiv ^vrtcfi>ifin5 

I <rtf5t “■I’lpini* 

«t« Ti 

evil sill I Preface to the Minim, Hari Mohan 

Ray, 1876. 
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and Jiave now been merged in oblivion are neces- 
sarily omitted. Siicl) bad been Lakshmi Narayan 
Chakravarti Aviiose Nandavanshochchhed Ntitak in 
1873 was acclaimed as the best tragedy in 
the language. In the Bhdrati^ from 1284 
began to appear Bengali translations of various pas- 
sages from foreign writers possessing dramatic in- 
terest, cuy., the famous speech of Mark Antony in 
Julius Gcesar, the first scene in Macbeth of the meet- 
ing of the witclu's ; scenes from Moliere translated 
from the original PVench, etc. 

The year 1912 presents a definite landmark on 
account of Girish Chandra’s death in that year which 
is a significant event in the world of Bengali drama ; 
Mano Mohan Basil's death had preceded by a few 
days. 


VII . WU and After. 

Dining the few years that have since passed, it 
is impossible to fix any characteristic trait and to link 
accurately tlie present with the past. But certain 
observations may still bi* made, and there are inter- 
esting facts to be noted likewise. Thi* .services of 
the drama as a means of propaganda have been uti- 
lised by the (Tovernment, and the re.sults are Dera- 
dfita and similar plays composed under the patron- 
age of the Piiblic Health Department ; the Dcm- 
didii * was composed in connection with Child Wel- 
fhre work and’ professedly in imitation of Everyday 
Godmothers staged by English boys and girls. The 
dramas of Maeterlinck' have been partly translated by 


By Prof. Mamuatha Mohan Bose. 
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Sourindra Mohan Miikherji. The composition of 
one-act plays full of psychological interest by 
Manmatha Ray is a new feature and it is not very 
difficult to posnt out similar plays in the west. A 
new experiment is also being made in the staging of 
Tagore’s plays on the public theatres of Calcutta, 
and it has succeeded at least in one instance. But 
the Pauranic plays still hold the audience and it 
seems that Girish Chandra’s words to Nabin Chandra 
on the subject of dramatising his Kurukshetra — 
The time will come when the crsze for lip-deep 
patriotism a ? at present will pass away and Pauranic 
plays will again be appreciated ’ — have at last prov- 
ed true. Lastly, in spite of traces of western influence 
.still persisting and acting in new lines, as has beenr 
pointed out above, it may be remarked that the age 
of tutelage and dependence on English models is 
over, on account of greater insistence upon reality, 
e.g., in the painting of scenes; and the naming of 
Natya Mandir, Ndtya NikeMn, etc., has a signifi- 
cance of its own. Of late, a formidable rival to the 
stage has made its appearance in the form of the 
cinema, a western medium, and as in other coun- 
tries it is bound to exert an influence on the future 
of the drama which, however, may be expected to 
retain its hold on the country because of its being 
more closely allied to life, and far less mechanical 
than the cinema. 



CHAPTER VII 
Influence in Prose Forms 

7. PreUmimry Remarhft. 

Tho Hlightness of Bengali prose in pre-Britisli 
<!ays is an admitted fact, and there can he simply 
no cornpai’ison between prose before and after tlie 
days of Britisli influence. It is no doubt true, as 
it has been asserted again and again, that prose is a 
later phenomenon in the evolution of literary lornis, 
— but the principal European vernacular literatures 
had developed virile prose and cultivated it fairly 
extensively before tbe expiry of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and thus preceded Bengali by two hundred 
years, if not more. Wdiat is striking in this con- 
nection is the wide prevalence of verse in contradis- 
tinction to prose in the history of Bengali literature 
before the nineteenth century, and the possible in- 
fluence of Sanskrit in this matter has been already 
noted in the introductory chapter. One naturally 
recalls to mind the defence set up by a school of 
early Bengali dramatists, that the Indians have a 
special aptitude for music, for beautiful sounds and 
cadences; that this aptitude leads them more to 
verse than to prose; and that such aptitude should 
not be spoilt by imitation of western manners. 
Whatever be the reason, it is rather interesting to 
dwell on and discuss this peculiar or curious charac- 
teristic, the abandonment of what seems to-day the 
more natural and direct of the literary forms and an 
almost inexplicable preference for versifying in 
Sanskrit, and consequently in the vernaculars, even 
when writing on subjects furthest removed from 
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poetry and music — history, mathematics and dic- 
tionary. When we place side by side for tiie 
purpose of comparison Bengali prose and verse 
literature of the years gone by, or the prose* 
literature befo»’9 and after the nineteenth century, 
tliere is no gainsaying the wonderful transformation 
brought about since. Reference has been already 
made to Bengali prose in the Shnnyapurdn and else- 
where in the introductory chapter ot this book, and 
in addition we may cite Blumhardt’s Catalogue of 
the Marathi, Gp.jralhi, Bengali, Assamese, Oriya, 
Bustu and Sindhi MSS. in the Library of the British 
Museum.* P’ew manuscripts in this catalogue date 
from before the 18th century, and most of the col- 
lection is by Ha'hed of the Bengali Grammar fame. 
Some passages have, however, been selected which 
point unmistakably to the existence or gradual pre- 
valence of prose. 

The comparative dearth of prose has been, time 
and again, noticed by all students of Bengali litera-, 
ture and our business here is to point to it, to indi- 
cate, more or less approximately, the wide extent 
of western influence and its extensive results. 
Prose had never before, in any large measure, out- 
grown the natui-e of comments, or notes by way of 
explanation or comment. Hence the sudden growth 
of prose, conducted with great speed and also 
with systematic efforts by people who felt its want 
either through their acquaintance with other litera- 
tures or by reason of their ratiocinative nature and 
temperament, is one of the marked results or signs 
of the new lines along which Bengali literature was 

* “ ’t'* l>y Kumar 

Chatter ji. Vangiya Sdhitya Parishat Patrikd, 13t29 B.S. 

36 
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to develop, and it is a subject which falls within the 
scope of our legitimate enquiry; we should see how 
far western influence was responsible for the rapid 
adoption and easy assimilation of prose forms. 

II. Technique — Grammar and Dictionary. 

For the proper consolidation of prose, the 
pioneer writers felt the necessity of codifying tlie 
laws of the language and of compiling a word-book 
which would be handy for consultation in cases of 
difficulty. It may be pointed out, however, that 
the fact of verse being the accepted literary medi- 
um for the expression and conveyance of ideas limits 
the growth of the literature and confines it to parti- 
cular classes of men, men who are trained in the 
classics and who realise the power of euphony and 
rhythm while the tendency of prose is to throw 
open the gates of literary expression wider and 
Vider, and to formulate rules of composition for 
guidance in practice. 

The advent of English literary models on the 
field led to the clearing of the language from 
Persian wnrds and idioms to a very large ex- 
tent, so that, generally speaking, one finds a curious 
contrast when comparing a Bengali passage cast in 
that mould with one after English influence had 
done its work. It is not a fact that all pre- western 
prose was coloured by the Persian tint, but 
whatever there was of it gradually faded away and 
we may suggest, that this process of gradual 
elimination was accelerated by contact with 
the west which drew attention to a different source, 
so that the literature seems now to be so much of a 
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foreign element to the Muhammadans that some of 
them are trying now to re-introduce old words or 
introduce new \^'ords definitely possessed of a fresh 
and Persian flavour, e.g., khun (blood), shahid (a 
martyr), shcr (a sword), etc. 

Those who took their cue from English books 
were naturally fond of English turns of ex- 
pression and thus there came to be two 
different ideals of sentence-construction in the 
language. New words also have been added; we have 
picked up many like 'srPi^l'4^1, (^, 

'FI. not only from English 

but from other western languages as well, the words 
jdndld and fitd, for example, coming directly from 
the Portuguese originals ‘ janella ’ and ‘ fita.’ So 
much did the anglicised Bengali mix English words 
in his speech, that at least in conversation it lost 
its indigenous character and deserved to be held up 
to ridicule, as the dramatist Earn Narayan satirised 
it.* ^ — Ami 

‘ think ’ kari, tdnr se ‘ danger ’ ekhano ‘ hang ’ 
kachye. An interesting paiallel is supplied by the 
Persian language t which has likewise assimilated 
many French words and phrases, e.g., chemin-de- 
fer has become a household word Shemin-de-fa un- 
derstood even by the Persian peasant who is 
quite innocent of the French original. In 
Bengali, much of this modelling on English 
phrases has now been given up, and words 

* Nava-ndtak, Act HI. 

f Prof. Aga K. Shiiiazi of the Calcutta University has in 
hand the preparation of a list of Persian words distinctly borrowed 
from French. Of. budjah for Fr. budget, dshdld for Fr. esculUr, gar for 
Fr. gare» 
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like * for ‘ ‘ in continuation from 

the previous issue ” luive died out. Even from the 
best of our writers and tlie greatest, comes a 
clause like 

«rt^Ur STS 

V hicli seems to be unconsciously modelled on Eng- 
lish turns of expression. Again, what would be 
thought of a sentence like this : 'STfsl 

— which appeared in the Lavanyavatl (1875), a 
novel “freely translated from English” by Parbati 
Charan Mookherjee ? It was not for nothing that 
Bankim Chandra, even when he had been acknow- 
ledged the highest authority in Bengali language 
and literature, said with regret : t C^lVI 

^ I cfRus ’lit TtiR Tfw 

''Rf’Tff I .... >2111 ’I’ra CsrtC’PH 

I . c?c'»f5 % (flir'P’Ucii 

'spra I 

Still, a sentence like the following which is 
either English or Sanskrit but certainly not Bengali 
would appear in his writings — 

I ( ) I 

* In the now defunct magazine Bangabandliu. 
f “ My writing has not become really Bengali even now. Even 
now I come across passages here and there which seem to be transla- 
tions from English. This defect is present in the Bengali of almost 
all who have to-day got an English education. You have seen Chandra 

Nath’s Sakuntald; he simply wrote English in Bengali type I had 

to take great pains.” 

J On returning unsuccessful, everything in detail was made 
known to Sitaram.” 
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It may be interesting to quote here from a re- 
viewer in the Calcutta Review of 1884, who, dis- 
gusted with the anglicised expressions that abounded 
in Bengali as MTitten by authors trained in Eng- 
lish scholarship, remarked, while passing judgment 
on the Bediyd Bdlikd, a Bengali version of some 
PVench novel composed by TTmesh Chandra 
Datta : — 

“ We find almost invariably that in translating 
from English into Bengali, Bengali writers closely 
imitate the idiom, style, and structural peculiarities 
of the original as if there were a legislative enact- 
ment or religious ordinance which prevents them 
from throwing the original English into a purely 
Bengali form.” 

In support of this remark he quotes : 

lii’RS JRW >1^51 

I 'srif^ c^»f 'srbrfwii 

C^*R '*1^1 I 

Writing a little more than fifteen yea^s ago 
Professor Jogesh Chandra Bay, in the preface 
to his grammar of the Bengali Language, enu- 
merated four grammars already existing in the field 
that he came across — and these were by Raja Ram 
Mohan Ray, Shyama Charan Ganguli, Nakules- 
war Vidyabhushan and Loharam Siroratna, though 
MM. Haraprasad Sastri referred to 250 grammars 
in the 8th volume of the Sdhitya Parishat Patrikd. 
The requirements of school curriculum throughout 
the province may have called into being many more 
since that time; but it is remarkable that the first at- 
tempts in this direction were made pre-eminently by 
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the new-comers from Europe who wanted to make 
a systematic study -of the language or form of 
prose which they had to adopt for propaganda or for 
efficient administrative work. Naturally, the form 
of prose was moulded to a certain extent by their 
ideas of the Bengali language, and this is why in our 
study of western influence in prose forms we 
cannot omit all mention of their attempts, however 
experimental they were. 

As these come up to be considered, we find a 
marked influence of the west. Let us first take up 
grammars published before the nineteenth century ; 
we find two remarkable attempts made, both by 
westerners. The first of these was by Padre Manoel 
da Assumpyam, a Portuguese missionary who lived 
for some time in East Bengal, and who, recognising 
the importance for the missionary of acquiring 
mastery over the vernacular, formulated in 1743 
rules in the mode of Latin Grammar and made use 
of examples in the form of Bengali words. A facsi- 
mile reprint of his Grammar published from Lisbon 
has been published with a Bengali rendering by the 
Calcutta University. The next name is that of 
Nathaniel Brasey Halhed Avhose Bengali Grammar 
was printed at Hughli and published in 1778. This 
also had European learners in view, as is to be in- 
ferred from the initial words — 

fSRUS I 

Halhed’s Introduction is interesting on account 
of his dwelling at some length on the intimate con- 
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nection between Bengali and Sanskrit. “ A Gram- 
mar of the pure Bengali dialect,” says he, ‘‘ can- 
not be expected to convey a thorough idea of the 
modern jargon ">f the Ivirgdom.” But Sanskrit is 
the grand sou^'ce of Indian Litei’alure,” and he 
supposes it to be anterior to Egyptian civilisation. 
Haliied, though writing only a grammar, had his 
vision of the liberal influence of v/estern culture on 
Bengal, and while referring to the services of Mr. 
Wilkins who was the first to prepare a set of 
Bengali types, remarked on its significance in throw- 
ing open the treasures of European literature to a 
people ‘‘-already rescued from Asiatic slavery.” 
•‘‘ Even the credit of the nation is interested in 
marking the progress of her conquests by a liberal 
communication of Arts and Sciences rather than by 
the effusion of blood : and policy requires that her 
new subjects should as well feel benefits as the neces- 
sity of submission.” 

On the practical absence of Bengali prose in his 
time, Halhed is equally worthy of being quoted : 

I might observe, that Bengal is at present in 
the same state witli Greece before the time of 
Thucydides ; v/hen poetry was the only style to which 
authors applied themselves, and studied prose was 
utterly unknown. Letters of business, petitions, 
public notifications, and all such other concerns of 
common life are necessarily, and of course, written 
without measure or rhythm : I might almost have 
added, without Grammar. But all the compilations 
dedicated to Keligion, to History and to Morality, 
and all such works as are expected or intended to 
survive the composer, are invariably written in 
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verse; and it is probable no other style will ever be 
adopted.” It is curious to note how this last pre- 
diction has been falsified. 

Next to Halhed, at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, the authorities of the College of Fort 
William turned their attention to the compilation of 
a grammar and the labours of Eev. Dr. Carey were 
a landmark which guided later authors as a model. 
In the appendix, a list is given of the measures, 
weights and months, etc. Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
among his varied interests, also composed a gram- 
mar of the Bengali language — Gaudlya Bhashiir 
Vydharan — but it was mainly intended for western 
students; the terminology of his grammar takes after 
the terms current in Englis'h books.* 

In 1846 was published John Robinson’s Vang.i- 
hhdshdr Vyakaran ; it was written with a view to 
supply the want of a good Bengali grammar for 
the use of native students, but it is interesting to 
note that it was a translation of Carey’s Grammar; 
with this difference, however, that a list of 
Dhatoos ” was given in the appendix. ‘‘ The 
necessity of a good Bengalee Grammar for the use of 
native students has long been felt; and the impetus 
which the Government of Bengal has given to the 
study of the language by the establishment of verna- 
cular schools, appears to render such a work still 
more necessary. This demand, it was presumed, 
could not be more satisfactorily met than by a trans- 
lation of the grammar published by the late Rev. 


* Raja Mm Mohan RSyer ingrijile likhita Banglu Vyakaran. 
K. C. Banner ji, The Bhdratvarsha, Rhraban, 1839. 
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Dr. Carey, for the students of the College of Fort 
William, with a few additions and alterations. The 
translator has in every instance endeavoured to 
simplify the senttaices by the use of such terms as 
appeared most iiitelligiblc to th*^ generality of 
natives. In the preparation of the work, he has 
received material assistance from two able Pundits, 
connected with the Serampore Pi'ess.” The book 
contains also a list of Bengali months, days, weights 
and measures — in the mode of wcrstern grammars. 
It may be remariced in this connection that the at- 
tempt to explain matters or facts of the language in 
a way that would appeal to the native mind, and 
the co-operation ol the Pandits, resulted in bringing 
the Sanskrit model close to the mind of the learner, 
so that such compilations served to strengthen the 
link between the two languages and thus made the 
new Bengali more Sanskritic than ever. Robin- 
son’s (Irammar was published in 184P) from Seram- 
poi'c. Next year, in 1847, Infrodnction to the 
Bengali Language, by R(‘v. W. Yates, D.D., was 
published in two volumes, the first of which contain- 
ed a Grammar, a reader, and explanatory notes with 
an index and a vocabulary. N('xt, we may mention 
/I Grammar of the Bengali Ijanguage, by Duncan 
Forbes in ISfil, in which the author freely availed 
himself of whatever he found useful and satisfactory 
in the Grammars of Halhed, Carey, Haughton, 
Yates, and of an anonymous Pandit who had pub- 
lished a very good book on the subject in 1850 from 
Calcutta. 

It will be seen from the above how far western 
scholars helped in the writing of books on Bengali 
grammar, and it may be supposed that since they 

37 
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were assisted in their task by Indian scholars, they 
assimilated much that was in use in Sanskrit text- 
books and the bond between Bengali and Sanskrit 
was knit, if possible, a little closer still. 

The first word-book or vocabulary as we may 
call it, so far as we know, was compiled by Padre 
Manoel da Assum^am, the Portuguese missionary re- 
ferred to before, who had collected a number of Ben- 
gali words in use in the locality where he worked 
— at Bbowal in the Dacca District — with their 
Portuguese equivalents, for the beginner’s use, and 
he did so, to equip the young missionary sufficiently 
to discharge his duties. Next, we may mention, “A 
vocabulary in two parts, English and Bengalee, and 
vice versa," by H. P. Forster, a Senior Merchant in 
the Bengal Fjstablishment, written in 1794 and 
“ published in 1801,” though the copy in the 
Serampore College Library shows it to have been 
first edited in 1802. It is clear that the author at 
least felt that this v^as a pioneer work, and he said 
in his introduction to the vocabulary — English to 
Bengali — ‘‘There never having been a native Benga- 
lee Grammarian, nor indeed any author of note (I 
here speak of the vulgar Bengalee), who might be 
considered as a standard, the orthography has, con- 
sequently, never been fixed.” This contains the 
strongest support to the importance of a 
dictionary. The first dictionary from Bengali 
to Bengali was Shahdasindhu by Pitambar 
Mukhopadhyay, a translation of the Sanskrit 
word-book Amarahosha, and it was published 
in 1809. In 1810, Mohan Prasad Thakur, 
Assistant Librarian to the College of Fort William, 
compiled a vocabulary from English to Bengali. 
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The next work of note is that of Eev. Dr. Carey,* 
D.D., “A Dictionary of the Bengalee Language, 
in which the words are traced to their origin, and 
their various meanings given. ’ The work is dated 
1818, and Dr. Carey acknowledged his debt to Dr. 
Gilchrist, Dr. Hunter and Mr. Forster. It is re- 
markable that Eev. Dr. Carey paid a tribute to the 
comparative purity of the Bengali speech ; he said, 

“ The common people in Bengal do not so 

frequently violate the rules of Grammar as might 
be imagined. They are, it is acknowledged, ignor- 
ant of many refined modes of expression, and, as 
may be expected, laistic in their conversation; but 
they appear to surpass many other nations in cor- 
rectness.” It is a Iso vrorth observation that he 
stuck to Sanskrit roots and models as the 
source of the Bengali language, and we find this 
idea in his preface dated 1818 : — 

” The Bengali language, of wliich the following 
is a Dictionary, is almost entirely derived from the 
Sanskrit; considerably more than three-fourths of the 
words are pure Sungskrita, and those composing the 
greatest part of the remainder are so little corrupted, 
that their origin may be traced without difficulty.” 

Sir Graves Haughton’s and Earn Kamal Sen’s 
works are other landmarks in the history of Bengali 
dictionaries. The latter composed his dictionary in 
English and Bengali in two volumes, but though the 
work was ready by 1817 it was published from the 


* “ Carey based his famous Dictionary of the Bengali Language 
(1815-1825), the source of all dictionaries of later times, on Forster’s 
Dictionary.” — Dr. S. K. De, Bengali Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century, Vol. I, p. 89. 
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Serampore Press in 1834. The author was also the 
Native Secretary ” to the “ Asiatic, and Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Societies ; ’ ’ the book was 
dedicated to Lord William Cavendish Bentinck. In 
the dedication, the author said he undertook the 
task solely to facilitate Native education, to promote 
the public good, and what is more important from 
our point of view, — to diffuse “ the literature of 
the west among tlie natives of India." He noticed 
that the dictionaries that had appeared before his 
time were vocabularies rather than dictionaries, 
calculated to serve the pvirpose of students rather 
than general luaders and " containing only those 
words (but without their synonyms) which are 
constantly in use in the course of business and in 
common conversation.’ The book was translated 
from 1 odd s edition ol Johnsr)n’s English Dictionary 
and contained about 00,000 words. Rev. W. Yates, 
D.I)., appended a vocabulary to his Introduction to 
the Bcnyati Lemijmge in the first volume, 1847. 
Mendies’ Dictionartj, Benguti-Englhii, the first 
edition oi which was published in 1851, was a far 
more ambitious wcu'k; it was based on ah Abridgment 
ol Johnson’s Dictionary in English and Bengali, 
and compiled for the benefit of botli European and 
Native students in ac(]uiring their respective 
languages. Bengali dictionaries, like Shahddmhudhi 
(1853) by the Editor ol Soinvad-Purnachandrodayn, 
SImbdasdra (1860) by Girish Chandra Vidyaratna, 
based on Dr. Wilson’s work, and Shabdartha- 
jmkashiM (1863) by Keshab Chandra Eay Karma- 
kar, followed, and it is a legitimate inference to say 
that they had been inspired by English models al- 
ready in existence. 
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Very little work has been done in Philology 
through the medii^m of the Bengali language. So 
far as philological discussions in general are. con- 
cerned, as published iii the Vcnglya Sahitya Pari- 
shat Patril'd ur in other journals or in book form, it 
is the west that has given the lead to its study. 
3’hero is no doiibi, hcwevcr, that academical philo- 
logical discussions liave very little connection with 
the general form of the language. But the interest in 
Bengali Phihilogy may be traced to Sir George A. 
Grierson who Avas a diligent Avorker in the field and 
collected specimens from different districts for 
study and discussion. The works of Rabindra 
Nath, Ramendra Sundar and Jogesh Chandra 
show very little direct influence of western philo- 
logists. The first English Grammarians adopted 
technical terms like Acit Sandhi Hal 

Sandhi ( ), and a list of Sanskrit Bhatus 
or roots was generally appended. What is 
more important is that tlie pioneers tvere 
conscious tliat they had been fixing the orthography 
for the first time. Another feature of the ncAV 
style of composition, common to prose and verse 
both, Avas the practice of using punctuation marks 
as thei'c might be occasion for it. The first intro- 
duction must have been in the nature of an innova- 
tion ; Ave find in the translation of the Holy Bible 
into Bengali from the original,* an explanation of 

the mark of interrogation ( ? — <4^ 
evidently because in use for the first time. 

* The Holy Bible containing the Old and New Testaments, - 
translated from the originals into the Bengali Language, by thfe 
Serampore Missionaries, Vol. IV, containing Prophetical Books, 
Sorampore : Printed at the Mission Press, 1805- 
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III. Biography, Autobiography and History. 

Biographies were certainly known to those 
times which preceded western influence; Jaya- 
nanda’s Chaitanya-niangal and Vrindaban’s Chaita- 
nya-Bhdgavat was the work of a period immediately 
after Sri Chaitanya’s earthly career was over. This 
was followed by numerous Avorks on the lines of 
Vaishnav saints and devotees, c.g., Advaitamangal, 
NarotMmvilas, etc. But such biographies were 
in verse ; they were digressive, and they abounded 
in philosophical disputations, citing copious 
authorities from the Bhdgavat and other Purdns 
which lifted them from an essentially human 
interest. They Avere. also more imaginative 
than historical. Thus, apart from the question of 
medium, prose or verst , there were other differ- 
ences in form which can by no means be neglected 
or left out of consideration. With the dawn of the 
nineteenth century we find tAvo notable attempts at 
biographical literature, Krishnachandra-charit and 
Pratdpdditya-charit, which Avere made under the 
auspices of the College of Fort William to supply 
learners with materials for the study of the language. 
It is significant that both the heroes were lay and his- 
torical figures. The latter book was published in 
1800 by Ram Basu Avhile the former came out in 
1808 and was composed by Rajib Lochan. Krishna- 
chandra-charit survived the general ruin or obloquy 
which overtook so many of the books written at 
this stage and was one of the first books to be pres- 
cribed by the Calcutta University for its ex- 
aminations. From this time down to the 
appearance on the field of Rajani Kanta Gupta, 
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there had been numerous attempts in this 
direction, for the biography was a potent weapon for 
propaganda in the hands of the educationist. 
Notable was the appearance of the Jhmn-charit 

( ) published in 1849 and containing 
sketches of the lives of Galileo, Nev/ton, Ilerschel, 
Grotius, Linnfeus, Duval, Thomas Jenkins and Sir 
William Jones. What a great hold the book had 
on the rising generations is admirably told in the 
autobiography of D. N. Das, which is named 
Pdfjaler Kathd, in which the brilliant author re- 
counts his own experience ; — 

'si'Wa 1 ^ 

fta 'e fijstTtis 

'«lf^ I f»f^, CTCTt- 

f?RR, 

’^'5 CT ^ 5|1 I 

srfW, «ftf^ ^ I 'oit’rN 

c^, ’ltd '«rw? 

'« '8 '»rta '«)f«srt^ '6 

'etW I ’tlira <21^ '8 *ft>icsi^ fw ftwfl (Ibst^iH 

'Slt^l ’TS ^*1 I 

—’tt’kisni ^«ri, ’3? I « 


* “ In those days there appeared a bool^ named Jivan-ckarit which 
pleased me most of all. In that book hr' written the stories of great 
heroes and famous men of many countries ; I read those^ lives with 
great care. Sivaji, Ham Mohan Ray, Hannibal, Napoleon, Tell, 
Pitt, Washington — when I read the superhuman exploits of these great 
men, I felt so mucli joy that I cannot describe it. I read that Jtvan- 
charit again and again, leaving aside dramas and stories, I now 
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The biographical literature of the nineteenth 
century Bengal is quite rich in content and Wide 
in range. Accounts of the lives of many Euro])efms 
and Americans w'ere better known and appreciated 
at first : there are lives of Benjamin Franklin, 
Theodore Parker and other celebrities, composed in 
Bengali. In 1860 the life of Sivaji was brought 
out by the Vernacular Literature (''ommittee : the 
Committee had published the life of William Tell 
of Switzerland three yeai's befoi(‘. But it is inter- 
(sting to notice in tliis connection that a time came 
when such biographies of foreigners were received 
with disfavour; as we find Akshay Chandra Sarkar 
writing in his preface to a biography of Harish 
Chandra Mookherjee published in 1877, that the time 

had come when should be given uj) 

and our attention drawn to the lives of Indians. The 
right of th(' Indians to biographical accounts in 
Bengali came gradually to be acknowledged, and 

in books like by dogendra Nath 

Bandyopadhyay Vidyabhushan, and undeitaken at 
the suggestion offered by Bhudeb Mookherjee, lives 
of Westerners and Indians are to be found in close 
juxtaposition. Such books are ltd I of exhortations 
to Indians to emulate those distinguished men tyhose 
lives are described, and the exhortations occur both 
in the body of the book and also in the concluding 
portions. Gharitashtak by Kalimay Ghatak was 


feel that repeated readings of tliose great men’s adventures made my 
mind strong und spirited, my heart bold and enthusiastic, my cliaracter 
sensitive ahd unyielding. I tunicd to be a violent hater of other 
people’s mastery and rule, and thus planted a thorn at the root of 
rny happiness for all my life.'' 
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inspired by Bhudeb and contained lives of eight 
distinguished Bengali". It was meant to countei'act 
the. evil effects of Vidyasagar’s Ghariiavali. 

Later, however, tin biographical literature 
came to be divested of huch e^rhortatiojis and to be 
})lanned with restraint "nd vvjtii a more ambitious 
and sorif)us aim, in a more lestrained style. The 
beginnings may be placed as early as the year 1875 
when Rajani Kanta Gupta’s Jaijadcp-eharii came 
out. The author’s remai-k.-: in the iiixisamhnr * 
(pp. 55-61, second edition) are directed against the 
engrossing interest wbicb works of fiction rouse in 
his countrymen and he reqiu'sts them to take a 
ko'cner inten'st in the lives of their distinguished 
compatriots, as.jerting that the authors in Bengal Itad 
been, in the past, servants of Imagination or Poesy 
and wer(', not in the least anxious to know what 
reality was. This remark is more in consonance 
with learned and historical ti'eatment, and displays 
a tendency to criticise available materials. 


'' The first two paragraphs are worth quoting : 

C5rs»l 'Jrt'8^5- 

watft'S 511^ apicst 5? !I1 1 

a5r»i!5 ai i 

'8V55ffs^ g'fRtg'S i ’rnn's 55 1 

g4’ati'5^ ^ta'S' fsCT=i: Bg? 

^BgB =ttl I gW Bfftw, 

Gift'S BffTgS'!: Bgg's -a BB'« 1 

'Bts'3^1^ '« Bifs "srsB f i| gg t 

88 ' 
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“ The compilation of lives of Indians is as 
difficult as to come across an account of Indian 
antiquities in an Indian language. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that there is hardly a good biography of 
the great men of our country. Unfortunately, it 
was not the practice in our country to compile 
biographies according to the best method, therefore 
all matters relating to them have ended in rumours 
and fiction. 

A devotee of the Goddess of Poesy has to offer 
worship also to her companion. Imagination. The 
ancient authors, much atti’acted to Poesy, were 
prone only to descriptions, unreal and fanciful, 
so they had no time to record facts approved 
by history. What was there of materials for history 
has been ruined and scattered here and there by 
repeated revolutions. This is why we find an ex- 
treme lack of Indian history and of biographies of 
Indians.’- 

The best work in this line was, however, the 
life of Michael Madhu Sudan Datta by Jogindra 
Nath Basu in 1888 , a work, well-documented, com- 
prehensive and critical. Ram Tanu Lahirl a 
tatl'uUn Banga-samaj, by Siva Nath Sastri was 
another biography written on a similar plan. 

The autobiography is not altogether a new 
form in Bengali ; for Karachas are, practically 
speaking, travel diaries, autobiographical remini- 
scences conveyed in that form, and Govinda Dasa’s 
Karacha is one of the important historical works on 
the life of Chaitanya. What the English or 
western influence did was to apply the newly 
fashionable prose to such writings and thus we have 
a number of diaries and autobiographies in Bengali 
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prose in the nineteentli century, though it is quite 
possible that notable autobiographies composed 
in English and other- vestern languages had 
really some shaie in mouiding similar works in 
Bengali literature. Among the autobiographies in 
Bengali, we should mention those of Keshab 
Chandra Sen, Raj Narayan Basu and D. N. Das ; 
the last, a Cambridge graduate, 1857-1900, wrote 
his own life about f888 but the publication was 
posthumous because he would not publish it in his 
life-time. The book is necessarily incomplete, as 
all autobiographies are, — and consists of seventeen 
chapters which still retain their interest for the 
reader. One of the greatest, if not the greatest, in 
the line is Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore’s Auto- 
biography, in which he chronicles important 
changes in his relatively uneventful career, from his 
18th to his 41st year, — dawning of a new conscious- 
ness, the beauties of the Himalayan grandeur, all 
finding adequate representation in his surprisingly 
simple style. This book, remarkable both for style 
and contents, was published in 1898. Earlier in the 
field laid been Is war Chandra Vidyasagar’s frag- 
ments of an autobiography which he had planned 
and begun but did not live to complete or to con- 
tinue and after writing only two chapters he died. 
The first edition was brought out in 1891 by his 
son Narayan Chandra Baiidyopadhyay. In recent 
years, on the threshold of the twentieth century, 
we come across the more ambitious and detailed 
work of the poet Nabin Chandra Sen who inter- 
sperses the narrative of his own life with mottoes 
sometimes taken from English poets. Tagore’s 
memoirs — Jtvan-smriti and C/ifetwna-patrd— reuiaih 
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classical works in the field. Siva Nath Sastri’s 
Atmacharit is remarkable as a store-house of infor- 
mation and as a candid human document. 

The gi'eatest want was felt in the department 
of Jiistory and the new wj-iters took immediate 
steps to remove it. As sooji as the College of Fort 
William began to issue its publications, undertaken 
for the foreign students of the language and 
literature of the province, histoiy was among the 
subjects treated, and books like Mrittunjay Vidya- 
lankar’s RajCirali (1804) were works which were 
once widely read. The Calcutta School Book Society 
s|K)nsored some attempts — Mr. lA'lix C!arey's Bengali 
translation ol (ioldsmith's Hintanj af Erujland, 
.'Tara Chaiid Datta’s Manoranjan Ilihdf;, and 
IJpadcshakathfi translated from Stretch’s Beauties 
of Histonj. As early as 1848, Vidyasagar \A'rote 
Bdngldr Itihds, a translation from Marshman. 
About 1805 there was a History of China in Bengali 
■by Kristo Dhone Banerji, dedicated to Jatindra 
Mohan Tagore, — which Avas suitable for verjiacular 
schools and which aimed at being a careful abstract 
of the political history of China Avith interesting 
chapters on the manners, customs and social cojidi- 
tions of her people. Bhudeb’s History of England, 
written in Bengali, has been translated into other 
Indian vernaculars and is still used in schools in 
Bengal and outside. His sketches of the history 
of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Judaea, Persia, 
Greece and Eome Avhich appeared under the name 
of Purdvritta-sdr show the range of historical en- 
quiry among the educated men of the period in which 
he lived. His history of Bengal (1830-1867), written 
in Bengali, broke new ground by dwelling at length 
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on the social and economic condition of the people, 
in addition to the chronicling of political changes. 
Tod’s Rajasthan, translated later, was ootli a model 
and an inspiration, and tne source of many a poetic 
lay, of many a historica; ncvei and drama, is to be 
found there. It was greatly through the influence 
of this book that the history of the Rajputs became 
so popular in Bengal. 


IV . Essays. 

11 we reiiieinber that tlie first memorable im- 
petus to the composition, printing and publication of 
books in the vemacuhir canu' from the teachers and 
students ('1 the College of Fort William, it will be 
possible lor us to uppi'cciate to a certain extent the 
range of western influence even at that early stage. 
The English civilians who studied there in order to 
be ac(|uainted viith the language of the people of 
the country were required to write freely aiid speak 
freely in the language or languages which they 
sought to learn. They had already an acquaintance, 
more or less wide, with tlie prose works of their own 
language, and their influence, it may be reasonably 
supposed, spread through their mode of writing. 
The teac.hei’s who had been appointed required text- 
books for use in their class. All this prepared the 
way for the prose essays. The same motive is 
discernible here as in the case of history. 

Some of the first prose compositions were due 
to the activity of the Christian Missionaries. They 
tried to propagate the Christian faith by giving 
publicity to numerous tracts for the edification of 
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the people and they had to meet attacks and counter- 
attacks, for literary parry and thrust was then in 
fashion. The controversies which raged between 
the (/hristian Missionaries on one side and Eaja 
Earn Mohan on the other Averc carried on . in the 
form of religious essays, in which the doctrines of 
the different religions M'cre duly set forth. In 1815 
Earn Mohan Avrote and published' his essay or com- 
mentary on the Veclanta-Sfdra . In spite of ortho- 
dox o})position to his task theie Avas a long and 
bitter controversy between a member of the Seram- 
pore group of missionaries and the Eaja, in the 
SutmcMr-Ghundriha and the Brahmin Magazine 
created solely for this pui'pose. The earliest disser- 
tation on religion Avritten in Bengali under Avestern 
influence must have been a hook on the Catechism 
of the Christian Doctrine Avritten by Don Antonio,* 
the son of the King of Busna ; this book was tran- 
slated by Padre Manoel da Assurnp^am already 
referred to. 

The scientific essay or treatise was not long in 
coming and entered into literature sometime 
between 1820 and 1840. Thus were AATitten various 
prose works in the form of an essay or treatise. 
The educational and cultural societies that had been 
started for the spread of learning Averc active and 
many European Avriters continued to A\rite for 
schools and also for the people — Marshman, Carey, 
Eobinson, Yates, Eobert May, Pearson are names 
Avorth remembering for their Avork in this connec- 
tion. The very titles of the hooks Avill tell their own 


* Bengali Past and Presenty 1916. 
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tale — ^<1^, 

C'Srjifif^i'irt f»t^< t%l, c^Ttf^ c?ft»rt«at?j. 

Many of these treatises were translations from 
English to Bengali ; almv)st all of them Jiad their 
source in religious or edueatiunal activity. A 
general’ series on the benehts of science requires 
to be mentioned here ; it is Vijnan-Sevndhi. Lord 
Brougham’s treatise on the objects, advantages, and 
pleasures of science was translaced into Bengali 
in the first number in 1833. The title page reads 
thus : 

i£i^ lii^ '§1^ ^ '®i*r*TW 

We do not know any other activities of this Samaj. 
The efforts of Akshay Kumar in this direction pub- 
lished in the Tattpohodhim Patrika helped consider- 
ably to “ Indianize European Science.” .\kshay 
Kumar’s Bdhya hastur sahit rndnah prakritir sam- 
bandha vichdr (1851), though not a literal translation 
of George Coombe’s Cnmtitntion of Man, was based 
on it ; the illustrations only were selected with a 
view to the Indian public, tin* argument was taken 
from the English book. Tlu> book refers to the 
rapid improvements in Europe as regards science, 
and gives a list of Bengali equivalents of many 
scientific terms current in English literature.* 

* Some of these are : Faculty of Time, 

faculty of Form, Philoprogenitiveness, 

Ideality, Organic. ’’ 

i 
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Akfihay Kumar published an article in the PatriM 
(in 1843, Kartik), — based on Butler’s Analogy of 
Religion. His speeches and w'ritings wore marked 
by a passionate appeal for culture through tlie 
medium of the vernacular as in his speech on the 
occasion of opening a Tattvabodhini Pathsbala at 
Bansberia, Hughli,* on the T8th Yaishakh, 1843, 
for the teaching of science and theology through 
the vernacular. He was followed by a host of other- 
writers who wrote on physics, clieniisti-y and Algebra 
in Bengali. Notable are th(' names of Tattrdrall, by 
Mathura Nath Burman, printed in 1800 by the 
Brahmo Ramaj press and treating of tlu' general 
properties of matter (f^^, etc.), 

Vlj-ganit by Prasanna Kumar Rarbadhikari in 1873 
written ten years before and suggested by \0dya- 

sagar (using technical ternis like for 

surds, for indices) and Raafiyancr Vpalia- 

fnanika or an introduction to cheniistry by Biyrin 
Bihari Has in 1877. 

The religious and scientific essays of Rani 
Mohan and Akshay Kumar wei-(' not so much 

* 

Bita ^1, Btvf% c»it!:»'ir 

’tB bruits >sior»t Bi»i Brsfi 

'4BI at*! ■fs' T atJiiit rcrirf Itawfl n^c'sfif, 

nirrrr fiBr® nerrn hcSj 

«4»l 45 fir 4tPr *mi 51 4C?ll5 

H"* 45 1— ^4Wlfi(41 *lf5^, >ril 4lfil5, 15^ I 
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characterised by a literary flavour as those of 
Bankim and Bhudeb who wrote for the lay 
public ; their writings wore easy to follow, stimulat- 
ing and instructive — the lightness of touch in 
Bankim was an additional eliarm, which may be 
found even in his immediate followers, Chandra 
Nath and Thakur Das ; while the writings of Kali 
Prasanna (fbosh disj)lav an eloquence hard to match. 
These are the main writers whose influence w'as 
transmitted to others and thus the essay became in 
course of time an integral element in Bengali litera- 
ture. 

Tt is interesting to note that Bacon’s fllssays 
w'e.fe translated and their Bengali version,,, 

Prabandharnll by Dharmadas Adbicary, 

was published in 1874 ; that a book Dhana- 
vidhan or easy lessons on money matters w’as 
translated by (lopal (fliandra Datta in 18()2 ; and 
that the first book on natural theology w'as written, 
in 1800 by Nobin Kristo Banerjei', and based on the 
})lan of Paley, whose Natural Theology and Evid- 
ences of Christianity are books that still live in the 
history of English literature. Herbert fipencer’s 
Education was translated and edited by Shyain Lai 
Goswami ; the second edition of the book is dated 
1298 B.S. The English philosopher was, however, 
knowm in Bengal much earlier, and we find a book 
Shikskn-vichur written by dadu Nath Ray and dated 
1870, wdiich was based on Spencer’s essay. 

A special remark is necessary on essays on 
literary criticism wdiere English models were to be 
met with frequently. Reference may be made to a 
remark in the Bharati, Phalgun issue, 1879 — “ In 

39 
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these days there is a great stir in literary circles over 
Kalidas and Shakespeare 'Q 

%ri 1” Again, 

there was a widespread opinion in the days of the 
Bangadarshan — that there should be a society for 
regulating the language and style of Bengali litera- 
ture, and literary criticism should follow western 

ideals and models. '« 

^^^51 ^rtiK 

Jr*rtX®rf5JTl r The climax was reached, per- 

haps, when in 1288 B.S. the Bandhav, in reviewing 
a drama — the PdsMn-pratimd, wrote — “ The hero 
of this drama is as lewd as Don Juan, as proud as 
Bobadil or Falstaff, as forgetful as Hamlet.” 

V. J ournalistic Litcrafvre. 

It is not very difficult to trace the extensive 
output of journalistic literature in Bengal to the 
influence of western culture, but it is proper to 
examine and make a detailed enquiry into western 
influence exclusively on the form of this particular 
literary variety. There have been papers run by 
educated Bengalis through the medium of Englisli 
and received with welcome and confidence by all 
sections of the people, e.g., the Hindu Patriot, the 
Bengalee, the Patrika and the Indian Mirror, but 
these are at best indirectly connected with our 
subject. We are more concerned about the Bengali 
journals — dailies, weeklies and monthlies — and 
specially their forms as they were evolved through 
the contact of western or rather English models. 
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This leads us to a historical consideration of journal- 
istic literature in general in Bengal. 

The earlier years we.'c characterised hy a com- 
plete lack of newspapers, but some suggestion has 
been put forward about the existence of a State In- 
telligence Department under the Mughal Empire, 
which ceased with its disruption. There were also 
many newspapers in manuscript run by private 
agencies. These dkhbars did quite a good deal of 
mischief during Co). Sir William Sleeman’s enquiry 
into the Thugec system in Oudh (1849-50), as 
well as during the Sepoy troubles of 1868.* But 
such papers, presumably, had been in some other 
vernacular than Bengali, and in other provinces than 
Bengal. 

Hickey’s Bengal Gazette commenced on the 
29th January, 1780. It was the first printed news- 
paper in India. Its novelty was appreciated but the 
authorities looked askance at what might some day 
become a dangerous weapon for preaching sedition. 
William Douane, editor of the Indian World in 
1794, was cavalierly treated for his criticisms as may 
be found on reference to the Calcutta Review, 1876. 

Other papers conducted in English and under 
European management, fared equally ill and 1799 
saw the first legislation curbing the power of the 
press. 

It has been now proved that the Bangui Gejet 
was the first Bengali periodical and was started in 
1816 under the editorship of Ganga Kishore Bhatta- 
charyya, who worked in the press attached to the 
Serampore Mission. It has been referred to in later 


* Calcutta BevieWf 1876. 
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periodicals as the first Bengali newspaper,* and 
beyond all doubt. We may start next with the 
Dik-darshan, under the management of the Scram- 
pore group of Missionaries ; it was meant to reassure 
Government officials that the innovation would be 
perfectly safe, and it might thus be described as a 
feeler. We note that this paper, which was monthly 
and the first of its kind, lived on from April, 1818 to 
February, 18tll, and it was widely advertised in 
the Calcutta papers. It was based on Penny and 
Saturday Magazines current in England. When 
assured by the authorities of their protection to such 
ventures, the Missionaries l)egan their first weekly 
paper — the Suinachdr-Durpan, of whicli the first 
number appeared on Saturday the ‘23rd May, 1818. 
It should be noted that many pandits, or Bengali 
scholars proficient in Sanskrit, took a prominent 
part in the editing and managoinent of the Dnrpu)}. 
This was followed by many ne\\'s]iapcrs both in Eng- 
lish and in Bengiili, and the Sa)nr(l(l-kan)nudl, a 
weekly, was started in Decembei'. 1821. Ram Mohan 
Ray was the dc facto editor of the pap(>r in its earlier 
stage. The Siondchdr Chiindrihft followed, on 5th 
March, 1822, as a wei'kly, and under the editorshi}) 
of Bhabani Charan Bandyopadhyay, tried to rally 
orthodox opinion against Ram Mohan Ray’s plans of 
social reform. The Go.spel Magazine was printed in 
a bilingual form by Baptist Auxiliary Missionary 
Society in 1819 and one Krishna Mohan Das issued 
a weekly, the Sanivdda-timira-ndshak, in order to 
combat the views expressed in the Christian paper, 
and the new organ was distinctly pro-Hindu 


VarKftya Sahitya-Paruhat Pairika, 1338 B.S., pp. 178-181. 
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in tone. It is necessary to recall to our mind 
that many periodicals, like the Jndmnveshan, man- 
aged by the old boys of the Hindu College, were 
inspired by Derozio’s teaching and insistence on the 
necessity of the exercise of reason * in forming 
judgments and estimates of things in general. The 
Jnandnveshan was started in June, 1831, and among 
the reasons to which its appearance was due was that 
the pioneers thought it proper to spread and circulate 
the knowledge of geography and other branches of 
learning in Bengal. Since 1833 it began to re- 
appear with an additional English edition. It ran 
for about ten yeai's and then died of in- 
anition in November, 1840. It is not neces- 
sary to mCiition and describe all the papers 
that floui'ished for a. long time or merely for 
a short interval in Bengal, but the Samvad-Pra- 
hhdliar which began in 1831 requires special men- 
tion for the intrinsic importance of Iswar Gupta’s 
contributions which appeared in it, sometimes in <1 
pithy and colloquial style, sometimes decked out in 
flowery grandeur, displaying the extreme extravag- 
ances of Sanskrit rhetorical practice. In the next 
decade, the Tattva-bodhinl Patrikd rendered yeo- 
man’s service by its attempts to “ Indianise 
European Science,” as has been remarked more than 
once, and in form it sought to be a little more varied. 
The Bengal Miscellany or Sdrdrtha-Samgrahu next 


To quote from Dr. Duff— “ There suddenly appeared a 
thick crop of ephemeral publications, in the form of weekly newspapers, 
about the size of a quarter sheet. The burst of desire for unlimited 
freedom of utterance through the Press, seemed, if possible, to exceed 
the raging mania for oral discussion.’* 
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deserves mention ; it was started in 1866 as a journal 
of literature, romance and useful information, 
planned on the model of such English papers as the 
Leisure Hour, Cassell’s Family Paper, and similar 
serials. A reference is also necessary to the Ency- 
clopaedia Bengalensis, or the Vidyakalpadrum, 
though it verged more on permanent and useful com- 
pilations than is usual with a periodical of ephemeral 
interest. “ The Editor cannot determine at pre- 
sent how many numbers are to be published year- 
ly;” this statement which appeared in the prospec- 
tus of the serial should, however, be taken into ac- 
count in regarding it as in the nature of a periodical 
with seriousness of purpose in detailing moral tales 
and legends, history of Koine and stories of voyages 
and travels to its readers. 

The Vividhdrtha Samyraha of 1851 or the 
penny magazine belonging to the Vernacular Lite- 
rature Society was edited by Rajendra Lala Mitra, 
the great Bengali antiquarian. It had a circulation, 
we are given to understand,* of 900 copies, and, be- 
side 3 or 4 pictorial illustrations in each number, 
contained articles of different varieties, historical, 
biographical, etc. The Sahacharl, Mdsik Patrikd, 
Banidbodhinl were papers specially intended for 
women. The Bangadarshan in its foreword as pub- 
lished in the very first issue (1873) declares its 
policy of bridging the gulf between the two sections 
of the Bengali community — -those who are educated 
in the new fashion, in the western system, and 


* Calcutta Review, 1863. 
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those who are not, and counteracting the anglicisa- 
tion of the educated community.* In detailing fortli 
its ideals and aspirations, and in sketching its pro- 
gramme, it is quite modem in tone. The Aryyu- 
darshan, Bundhat, Prachdr. Navajvoan, Sddhdranl 
were papers valued in their day and called into 
being to counteract somehow or other the westerni- 
sation, the anglicisation, of the people and were in 
a. manner products of its influence. They were 
edited by Jogendra Nath, Kali Prasanna, Bankim 
Chandra and Akshay Chandra who were among the 
leading thinkers of the times. They have left a 
permanent impress on Bengali literature. 

It may be suggested that later magazines 
have more or less been modelled on and developed 
from the Bangadarshan with suitable cbanges as 
necessitated by the occasion. 

To the year 1873 belongs another monthly 
magazine, the Vasantah, published by Hari Singh, 
which is of interest to us as it had been modelled on 
the Punch and criticised western fashions at 
the same time that it was a bitter critic of the Gov- 
ernment’s attitude. It freely abused Bankim 
Chandra and the Amrifa Bazar Patrika, ridiculed 
Calcutta as Kdlikdvati. It spared neither Bhudeb 
nor the progressive Brahmo ; advertised the Raja 
title as on sale to the highest bidder ; applied the 
fable of the bull and the frog to Vidyasagar and the 
Bangadarshan respectively. The sting of satire was 
driven home by means of wood-cut blocks, but some 
of the pictures were more serious in design, like the 
flower-pot of India before the altar of the world. 
The Punch influenced Indian journalism through 
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another paper, the Haraboki Bhar, the advertise- 
ment of which ran as follows.* — 

The Indian Piincli. 

I 

^ 'srfJTi i 

<j>c^ci5t«Tl C*tt'St^ JR 

*(m *itPi isfhfj I 

VI. FicHon.t 

There is a fragment of a short story in jirose 
— ^ — on an episode in the life of Maharaja 

Vikramaditya — an early specimen of story writing 
before British influence, important and interesting 
because it points to the existence of an instinct to 
tell stories in prose, which would have, sooner 
or later, found an outlet. j: An interesting case is 
presented in a volume of short stories, by Brajanath 
Barjena, named Chatura-oinoda in Oriya literature, 
which was wholly sjiontaneous and in no way 
prompted by western influence. The pioneers in 
the College of Fort William made similar 
attempts of which the Vatrish Sinhasan and 
the Totd Ifihds are appropriate examples. Anec- 
dotes of Virtue and Valour published from Seram- 
pore in 1829 and containing 95 short prose sketches 
has in it the making of short stories. The colloquies 
appended to Dr. Carey’s Grammar pointed to the 

* The Hindu Patriot, March 2, 1874. 

f For a more detailed treatment, see Western Influence in Ben- 
gali Novel, by Sen, Journal of the Department of Letters, Yol. XXII, 
Calcutta University. 

I Vangiya Sdhitya-Parishat Patrika, 1329 .B.S., Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji’s article— . 
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potential capacity of the language; 

^l'o<p are suggestive dialogues,, showing an 

interest in common life and making the prose style 
a fit vehicle for ordinary narratives ‘ind dramatic sen- 
timents. All these show the possibilities in the lite- 
rature for the new form . 

A remarkable series of translations from English 
and other western languages to Bengali next arrests 
our attention. In 1835, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress was translated into Bengali by the Calcutta 

Tract and Christian Book Society, and called 

vfsrbi ; 

in 1836, we have a Bengali rendering of Rasselas by 
Raja Kali Krishna ; in 1837, the life of Daniel 
with a Bengali translation. In 1846, Bible Stories 
was translated from the German of Dr. C. G. Barth 
by Mrs. Haeberlin. In 1849, Romeo ami Juliet 
— the first of the great dramatist’s stories 
to be thus translated — was done into Bengali by 
Gurudas Hazra from Lamb’s Tales from. Shakes- 
peare. In this connection we may also mention 

\s w*tBl ar; imaginary sketch of two 

Christian girls for the glorification of the Christian 
faith. Some imaginative essays bordering on fiction 
proper but with an allegorical significance were 
translated by Akshay Kumar, e.g., his Svapna-Dar- 
shan was a rendering of Addison’s Vision of Mirza 
in the Tqtler, published in Agrahayan and Magh 
issues of the Tattvahodhinl Patrika, 1771 saka — 
corresponding to 1849-1850. 

It is, however, in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century that we come across more energetic 
and successful attempts. The Vernacular Literature 

40 
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Society, which, backed more or less by Government 
support, had its sphere and period of usefulness and 
public service, look a leading part in preparing the 
way for the Bengali fiction by undertaking to trans- 
late many stories from English literature, though 
its activities were by no means coniined to it but em- 
braced Sanskrit literature as well. Thus, to name 
some of its pubhcalions, (Tmso^vas trans- 
lated in 1853, Lamb's Talcs (only nine stories), 

'Q in 1856, in 1857, 

and in 1858. 

Some very popular female characters fashionable in 
the novels of those days were knov\'n to have been 
modelled on Miss Edgeworth’s novels* whose Murad 
the Unlucky, by the way, was fn'ely translated by 
Jadu Gopal Chatterji. 

Novel-writing in Bengali must have received an 
impetus from social reforrtu'rs or rather li’om ihe 
impulse of social reform, and two offers” may be 
noticed here. Jay Kissen Mookherji of Uttarpara 
declared a prize of Rs. 500 for a novel in Bengali or 
English on the “ Social and domestic life of the 
rural population and working cl.asses of flengal.' t 
The Viceroy also offered a j)rize of Rs. 500 “ for the 
best Bengali tale or novel illustrating the social and 
domestic life of the Hindii.”j 

It is not to be suy)posed that there were no other 
literary ideals or forms before the Bengali language 
for adoption in fiction. From 1840 oinvards 
we get a number of prose stories translated from 

* The character of Siishila takes after the best female charac- 
ters in the novels of Miss Edgeworth .” — Calcutta Review^ Vol. 32, 1869, 
f The Hindu Patriot, February 6, 1871, 

J Ibid, April 24, 1871, 
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Sanskrit or some Tiidian vernacular other than Ben- 
gali. Thus there seems to have been a particular 
vogue of Nala’s life; e.(,. Nalopakhydn in 1855, 
Nala-charit-Mvya in 186c. Sanskrit ep’cs and plays 
were equally laid under contribution. What is re- 
markable in these translations is the evidence of a 
critical and discriminating sjiirit which would leave 
out what was false and absurd and hold on to what 
was real and true. Some of those books, e.g., Ram- 
gati Nyayaratna^s Ronuioali (1&6‘2), are definitely 
called AkhydyiM. The defence of tlie Sanskritic 
form comes from the able pen of Bhudeb who 
praises hyperboles, characteristic of Oriental litera- 
ture as “ contributing to the sense of wonder or ad- 
bhut rasa; the realities of the universe may seem flat 
to the sophisticated mind but are full of wonders for 
the simple soul ; hence the Purdns describe heroes 
and heroines as not tied to space and time, not 
creatures of flesh and blood, but with deeper signi- 
ficance which may come out through an allegorical 
or symbolical interpretation.” In spite of this de- 
fence, the Sanskrit model failed to capture the 
imagination of the public, newly roused to a sense 
of appreciation of the common ranks of humanity, 
of historical basis, of secular treatment and simpli- 
city in style. 

A similar attempt was made on behalf of 
Arabic, Urdu and Persian tales ; these also wanted 
to set the fashion. Since 1850, a number of trans- 
lations appeared — the Arabian Nights, Chdhdr Dar- 
vesh, the story of Hdtem Tai, Gol Sdnuhar, Gole 
Bakayali, but the outlandish names of heroes and 
heroines, the unfamiliarity of the places of occur- 
rence situated at a very long distance, abundance of 
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miracles, the easy and rapid transference of hnmai' 
souls into the bodies of birds and beasts, all these 
features of such novels or romances were too 
monstrous, and the attempt failed. 

While English stories continued to be trans- 
lated or adopted, the model of the English novel was 
also followed in form. The Vanaadkwu pmaim by 
Pratap Chandra Ghose is a ty})ical example ; special- 
ly the fourth chapter greatly resembles the tourna- 
ment scene in Ivanhoe Ji- The seventeenth chap- 
ter of this novel may also be cited as parallel 
to the episode of storming the castle as told in 
Ivanhoe. In the style of Sir 
words are explained in footnotes, 
descriptive of a castle. The book was commended as 
a novel, because it conformed to the standard of 
novels in nineteenth century England, which ran ii]) 
to three volumes, “ 600 pages long ” was tlie space 
of the book.* Tekchand’s AIdJrr (iho rer D nM 
is a picaresque novel in the wake'ofEieTding’s 
Torn. J ones^ leaving aside the stamp of western in- 
Tfuence in its words and spirit ; u hile the historical 
novel struck its roots deep into the soil of the Bengali 
literature through Bankim Chandra’s Dnrgesha- 
nandint and other books, though the author would 
allow only Rdjadnha of all his works to be styled 
" Aitihasik Ndiak." He had disclaimed reading 
Ivanhoe before he had written Durgeshanondim,i 
but the stamp of the form is nevertheless to be seen, 


Walter Scot 
peclally terms 


* Calcutta Review, 1870. 

t Vtw Cf\ *1^ =rr^ I— JTtisil, 

— ‘ I did not read Ivanhoe before I wrote Durgeshanandini ’ — Sddhana, 
1301 B.S. It is interesting to note that when he had been composing 
his no'vels, the works of Sir Walter Scott could be seen on his table; 
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generally speaking, in all his novels. More specific 
is the influence of Wilkie Collins in the Rajani, as 
the author liimself observeci an3 ackfiOVJlsH^d — 

^*it’rrn?ra w 

VfH 5)1 I ^ ^ 
^ I ^1% “ Woman in White ” -51^ 

‘2(‘t?iC5) i 2 f«!pr ^ i — * Some of the scenes in the 

beginning of the Sttard m art taken from Scott’s 
Hea rt of the Midlothimi ,. Thus it was through him 
mainly that the different types of Bengali novels, 
social, historical and romantic, were introduced 
under the influence of the west. 

It is necessary to add in this connection that, 
as far as mere form goes K amalakunter Daptn r owes 
much to De Quineey’s Co nfessi o ns of an Opium- 
Eater a nd that Bhishmadev Khoshnabish seems to 
be modelled on Scott’s Jedediah Oleishbotham, 
while the idea of the book (Daptar) having been left/ 
by its old author to somebody else through whom iti 
was published is also taken from Scott’s plan in the 
Tales of My Landlord. In addition, there is the ele- 
ment of irrepressible Sam Weller of Dickens in the 
make-up of Kamalakanta when standing on his trial 
at the court. 

Bankim Chandra’s associates in literature — 
Ramesh Chandra Datta, Chandi Charan Sen and 


they were found there by Kali Nath Bay of Majilpur, his oflScc assist- 
ant when the novelist was stationed at Baruipur, 24-Perganas, in the 
earlier part of his literary career. The plot seems to have been sug- 
gested by recollection of similar stories told in Bankim Chandra’s 
childhood by his eldest brother from English originals. 

*“ To express particular portions of the novel by individual 
characters is rarely to be found in the accepted literary code. But this 
is not new. It was first use4 in The Woman in White^ by Wilkie 
Collins.'’ 
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Swarna Kumari Devi went further in assimilating 
the western influence specially on the historical side, 
and the learned foot-notes, rich in antiquarian lore, 
showed Scott’s metliod adopted to a very great ex- 
tent. Swarna Kumari's Dlp-nirvan reminds one of 
Cynibelinc and suggests the possibility of its being 
the original, in the stealing of I’oyal princes from 
the cradles, in their upbringing by a man who has 
put on a hermit’s robe, in the fact of Sailabala and 
Parvati being disguised as men and overhearing the 
negotiations of the traitors Vijay Sinha and the Mos- 
lem messenger, while sheltered in a cave. 

In the Hindu Patriot of March, 1871, we find 
an advertisement of Auidr (liipta-kathd in weekly 
(Sunday) numbers, to be sold at ‘2 })ice each, and 
the paper to be i.ssued by Nabin Krishna Basu of 
Shobhabazar. This brings us to another influence 
on the types of the novel in Bengali. 

During the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century there had been a great influx of what might 
be termed th(' ‘ Mystery ’ novels. There was an 
illustrated paper, the Prahdhini. in 1882, w'hich 
started with the idea of rendering into Bengali the 
Mysteries of the Court of London. It refined upon 
Eeynolds, and contained woodcut illustrations.* The 
/Adventures of Don Quixote w^as also at this time pub- 
lished in Bengali (1883) in serial form and named 


• ( affel ) rendered in Bengali from the Mysteries of 

London and Mysteries of the Court of London Cfrt’S't 

iwsfVCT W’f® I *f«nc I 

life i 

>«ir» 1 irtai I 

c*H. *11*1 '(till I 
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Adbhut Digvijay. In this connection it may be noted 
that Gulliver’s Travels was translated into Bengali 
and published in 187i> as Apurva-deshabhra- 
man. But the oa/c Avas for Reynolds and many 
volumes were written after hi.e, tlie pioneer in this 
line being the author of Hariddser Gupla-liathd . The 
Bengali imitators and translators of such mystery 
novels were not ignorant men. hist presumably they 
had been quite well-read, familial with the Avorks of 
prominent novelists, both in England and on the 
Continent. Such appears to be the case specially 
from the spirited defence put up by the translator of 
the Young Duchess in liis preface to the Bengali ver- 
sion. The detective serial, Ddrogdr Daptar, started 
by Priyanath M'lkherji, had its form on the model 
of the English original, though the incidents might 
have been based on life’s experience rather than 
mere translations. A prominent section of modern 
fiction, like the Rahasya Laharl. series, Avhich ni'A’er 
lacks readers and supporters in Bengal, and Avhich 
is to be directly traced to AA'cstern influence, still 
supplies the need for sensationalism. 

Rabindra Nath had been always sensitive about 
the ill assortment of foreign forms and foreign spirit, 
as we find from his revioAV * of a short novel by the 
French novelist. Prosper Merinuay Avhieh centres 

round the idea — 

The persons described and the incidents 
narrated savour too much of the European.” In 
the first two novels, the Bau-thdkurnnir Hat 
(1881) and the 'Rajarshi (1885) we find the historical 
setting after the example of Bankim Chandra or the 


* The Sudhanaf VoL I, 
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author of the Vangadhipa-Parajaya, and thus get a 
trace of western influence, more or less direct. But 
even here we find an emphasis on changes 
in men’s mood rather than in their environment. In 
his Chokher Bali (1901) and Naukd-duhi (1903) this 
historic setting is given up, but when we come to 
the Gora (the Prabdai, 1907) we find some trace 
of his reading of George Eliot’s Felix Holt i n the 
outward appearances as well as the character of the 
hero and Mr. Lyon, and the attitude that the hero 
observes towards Esther in their first rneetng * at 
the tea-table. It is difficult to trace any more in- 
fluence of tlie west, on his novels, with regard to 
their form ; Ghare Bmr v (jr any of liis otlu'r novels 
cannot be said to be modelled on western ideals. 
Turgenev’s Fathers and Children, however, shows 
interesting parallels both to the two friends — Gora 
and Binay — as well as to Sandip who runs vei’y close 
to Bazarov, the nihilist. Again, there are curious 
coincidences in form between the f)oetic sketches in 
the LApi d^ (1922) and Turgenev’s Dream Tales an d 
Prose_^Q£MS, e.g., in Rabindra N.atli ^ Sandhya o’ 
~Prabhdt (p. 17, the Lipika), while the allegorical 
short story like the Tatar Kathd has its prototype in 
English, e.g., in Fronde’s sliort stories of this 

nature, like the Ox and the Lion. 

r — : 

It is not possible to trace any western influence 

in the form of Sarat Chandra Chatterji’s novels; 
he had assimilated earlier writers; he had 
been fed on the writings of Bankim, and Rabin- 
dra Nath; he asserts that he read Gora at least twenty 
times; this supplies a link no doubt between the 


^ FtAix Holti Chapter V. 
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novelists, but Sarat Chandra had also read much that 
is worth reading in English literature and the result 
of his miscellaneous studies is partly indicated in his 
book Ndrlr Mulya. W have already come to a 
stage where, though the west still continues to 
exercise a partial induence oi< our ideas, it has done 
what it could to mould the form of the Bengali 
novel. 


VII. Conclusion. 

We have in this chapter described western in- 
fluence in prose forms. We have begun with the 
teclmique of t.he langiiagc, and continued our study 
through the various forms of prose literature — bio- 
graphy and history, essay and periodical literature 
and fiction — and considered the (juestion in all its 
possible bearings. It is now time to turn our atten- 
tion to the consideration of western influence in the 
literary spirit, the matter and tendencies of 
Bengali literature. 
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CHAPTEB VIII 


Influence on the Matter and Spirit of Literature 

1. Introductory. 

We have considered so far the western influence 
on the prose and verse forms and have also included 
the drama in our discussion relating to the forms 
current in Bengali literature, but for a full and com- 
prehensive treatment of this influence on the growth 
and development of Bengali literature it is but proper 
for us to include also the matter and spirit of the lite- 
rature, which are surely not negligible in any ac- 
count of literary changes, however we might extol 
the excellence or importance of mere forms from the 
artistic point of view. We have to consider how far 
the ideal, rather the outlook of the literature con- 
cerned, has changed and grown. This we can ascer- 
tain by enquiring into the subjects treated and their 
treatment in the different forms ; in short, by examin- 
ing the new ideas. The spirit of literature is cer- 
tainly a very vague term, but it is to be judged by 
its manifestations, and if we stick to the contents, 
the subjects, the ideas that are expressed, it might 
be suggested that we should not stray very far from 
what we sought to find. It will be necessary then 
for our purpose to find out how far there have been 
changes in the treatment of outward nature, of man, 
and of the great Hereafter ; in other words, the 
changes in the attitude to nature, to individual and 
social man, and to God or religion ; for these are 
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the main heads under which our thoughts may be 
grouped. Man, nature and God — these are the topics 
which take up .and exhai’st the whole range of lite- 
rary ideas. Let us consider them one by one. 

II. Man. 

Man in his individual capacity no longer exists 
merely for the sake of religion or for the glorification 
of particular gods and goddesses. When western 
culture was introduced to Bengal, the question arose 
of its acceptance or rejection. In order to assimi- 
late it, to adopt it fully or as far as possible, it 
was necessary to break through convention as laid 
down by hoary-headed tradition, and in the process 
there was a conflict. This conflict broke out in 
man’s relation to i.ociety, in his social dealings, as 
well as in his religious practices. Such non-confor- 
mity was primarily due to western influence. 

The question was — had man the strength 
necessary to defy society? Man’s freedom, his 
capacity to rise above his immediate surroundings 
and the opinions and decisions of his circle, received 
very great emphasis and he was hailed as one with- 
out any limit to his powers. An individual being 
may not be merely an individual, but also a repre- 
sentative being, and has, in addition, infinite 
strength and infinite capacity to which justice must 
be done. This new consciousness of strength is a 
great revelation. In this sense he is an epitome of 
the Universe, and the Individual stands for, or is 
transfigured into, the Universal. 

The consciousness of this new strength, what 
man feels himself to be under the influence of such 
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an idea, is admirably expressed in the oft-quoted 
lines of Eabindra Natlj’s Prahhat Sangtt in which 
the inexhaustible energy of tlie Individual is des- 
cribed as restlessly striving to find an outlet for its 
expansion. 

'stu kk? 

'8w 

#nil ifift I 

^5 'rfiF‘1 I 

*r^1 ^tcjf |f&u® Ft5, 
f %1 |I§U5 Flu, 

gf5u$ Ffii i 

“ The spirit has waked iq), 

Oh the water overflows, 

Oh the heart's desire and the heart’s emotion 
I cannot hold in check. 

The hill's in a tremble, 

The stones are falling off in lumps. 

The foamy water swells and swells. 
Thundering mighty wrath. 

It seeks to run in great glee, 

To break open the mountain's heart, 

To run mad in morning’s light, 

To roll about in the midst of the world.” 
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The whole of the poem is instinct with this idea, 
the eager outburst of the spring standi ng foi' the new 
consciousness of power in the human soul which 
would express itself in an avalanche of activity. 

The German philosopher Fichte’s conception of 
the ego, of its constant striving to pass beyond its 
limits, which gave a j)luIosi)pbical explanation to 
some of the most proiuamced impulses of the 
Eornantic Movement in European literature in the 
nineteenth century, has an interesting parallel in 
these lines. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that 
the idea in its expression is subtly differentiated 
from the traditional Hindu view of identifying the 
individual with the Being that is in the universe, of 
realising oneself, — that is, from such thought as 
conveyed in the lines. 

^ c*riwl^ I 

“ Lord am I, none else : 1 am Brahman, not 
subject to sorrow ; 

Being, knowing and bliss, these have made 

up ray form ; the eternal, the pure, 

T am possessed of my nature.” 

It is equally different from the Lord’s identifying 
Himself with all that is best in the world as ex- 
pressed in the well-known lines of the Gltd, 
“ Visva-rupa-darshana.” 

Man feels not merely that he is free from 
shackles but that he has a more positive quality, life 
abounding, life pulsating in a full measure, never 
checked or retarded by any consideration. Such a 
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life falls in tune witli the poet Kazi Nazrul Islam’s 
fine strain of music — 

'srtft 

«ltf^ '«Wl, 'SRUJ ! 

ftiH CfWt?l 

'srtl^ fR 5^, 

JTSJ, 

'8rrR ^tf«w *if«w 

1«1 ! • 

“ I am made of the earth, 1 am made of the spirit, 
Ageless and deathless, without loss or decay am 1 ! 
The terror of man, demon and (lod, 

1 am ever hard for the world to conquer. 
Lord of God, 1 am the true chief of men. 

In a passionate whirl of dance do I circle this 

Heaven, earth and the lower regions!” 

Another factor in the consideration of indivi- 
dual man stands out, his absorbing })re-occupation 
with himself ; no longer docs he live in a world 
peopled by deities of ditt'erent grades and varieties, 
where he is always in the background, his existence 
a mere subordinate matter, but he is now full of 
thoughts for himself, and questions where he stands 
and whither he goes. For an illustration of this 
new trait, a trait which has helped to make the lite- 
rature more secular than it had been, a reference 
may be made among numerous other examples to 
the poem Lakshya tarn in the Alo o Chhaya of Mrs. 
Kamini Ray, the distinguished poet. 


Agni-Vtnfh — Vidrohi, 4th edition, p. 10. 
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«ftf^ f% t 

^Rlllil 'IHRII 3ltc«f, 

‘Ttuft *rtw ? * 

On the arid world’s breast pale do I wander ; 

Is it here that I stop? At what time, what place 

Will heaven take the earth by the hand and 

guide its steps, 

And darkness he swallowed in the sea 

of the light?” 

Though at present there has been undoubtedly 
an influence of the west on the family life in Ben- 
gal, as well as i?) other provinces of India, through 
subtle ways, protests have been made and warnings 
given by far-sighted thinkers. When there was in- 
discriminate aping of European manners, Bhiuleb 
emphatically said that we could not learn anything 
from the Europeans as regards family duties, and’ 
in support of his view he said how even among near 
relations Europeans felt much scruple to give or re- 
ceive pecuniary help. Similarly, with regard to 
nursing, much was not expected even from one’s ovai 
wife ; — the least service that slic did was held up for 
praise and admiration in English society. 

'5[t^ C^’Tl C¥%fft I 

^ Wtl3f 

I 

(3it5t(7i^ sit? I 


^ A lo o Chhdya, Seventh Jldition, p. ^2. 
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^ 'artful (T^ '2r?P8^*f 

'ftft III I * 

“ I have seen with my own eyes Englislimen 
medically attended and nursed when they fall ill. If 
the wife of such a one keep a little late, if she does 
not take her meals in time, then slie immediately 

gains praise The practice of the English in the 

matter of sick-nursing should not be imitated by us. 

We cannot really learn anything from the 

Europeans in the matter of family duties.” 

Bhudeb was nevei' weaiy of extolling the ideals 
and relations in Hindu life as contrasted with those 
that obtain in the west, and was most careful in 
critically scrutinising any slavish imitation. Even 
with regard to the maltreatment of servants by 
their masters, he says : 

'5|tfilT7®C5 I ^ I 

»rfr?R I c3Tf«ft’i 5W 

c?c«R, *rtriR 1 

” I am afraid the disease of heating one's .ser- 
vant is getting contagious with us. That is the 
effect of undue imitation. English mash'rs heat the 
native servants. Those also heat their servants who 
look admiringly tin all actions of Englishmen.” 

It goes without saying, however, that then' 
has been disruption in family life, that the tie.s have 
been severely strained in Bengal and elsewhere and 
the changes have been reflected in literature. It is 
not only the economic trouble, the bread problem, 


* Pdriharik Prahandha^ Chapter 44. 
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that is at the root of the discord. — though that has 
sometimes been the cause, direct or indirect, — but 
the old mentality of accommodating others has 
given way to a new ideal of emphasising and assert- 
ing one’s individuality, a refusal to allow it lo be 
curbed by other considerations, however strong. For 
example, in one of fiis later woiks, Rabindra Nath 
points to this disturbance c.f ecpiilibrium which sup- 
plies the key-note to many works of fiction now po- 
pular in litcratiire. 

^'6 C5|1?I I 

“ There was no reasonable ground for complica- 
tion of any sort in this family — the men were none 
of them bad, and all of them men of substance, still, 
there was trouble.” * 

One of the most radical changes that have re- 
sulted from the intercourse between the east and 
the w'cst here in Bengal, has been with regard to 
the relation between the sexes and that change has 
been, as is but proper and reasonable, adequately 
represented in literature. Woman has been in- 
vested with a higher personality than she was ever 
credited with. When the propriety or rather the 
benefit of early marriage was called in question, 
Bhudeb championed the orth,odox opinion and said : 

'»l3hu 5ftfH 5K Hi I t 

Haldar-go.HhOn. 

t Parihdrik Prabandha, First Essay p. 1, 

49 
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“ Those who are alive only to the evils of early 
marriage, and are Wind to its advantages, may be 
safely described as constantly striving to ape the 
English; that would be no abuse.” 

He did not look, moreover, favourably upon the 
free mixing of people of both sexes as in European 
society. 

CT 

•ftswr^tfsl I ww tlf% 

'srbit^ c?t«( ^ Jd i * 

‘ ‘ In the society in which men and women meet 
together, always sit down and talk together, 
women’s character becomes a little hard and devoid 
of divine excellence, and is more connected with 
animality. Hence such social custom does not seem 
to me to be all for good.” 

But the new current* had set in; it was 
impossible to stand against it. A host of 
reformers arose — Ram Mohan, the Christian mis- 
sionaries, Keshab Chandra, Vidyasagar, Bethune, 
Pyari Chand Mitra, whose activities stamped them- 
selves indelibly on the new literature. 

It was, however, from the pen of a leader of the 
orthodox camp. Raja Radha Kanta Dev, that the 
first book for the education of women — Stn-Skik- 
shavidhayak — came out. We know how Raja Ram 
Mohan Ray had shown that women deserved better 
treatment and he had preceded many distinguished 
European writers. It is remarkable that up to the 


* Jtid., Eighth Essay, p, 36, 
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middle of the nineteenth centnry even advanced 
Indian opinion was not quite flattering to women ; it 
was too ascetic, perhaps, to consider women other- 
wise than as objects to be avoided ; for example, the 
paper Tattvabodhini gave priminence to the Sans- 
krit lines : — 

(PRprtirt: 

SI 5 I 

However skilfully you may follow them, 
women and money neither become yours nor last for 
all times.” 

In the opinion of Bhudeb, who tried to 
counteract the propaganda of hostile critics of 
Hindu society, voman was not merely a comrade 
but a divinity, hence there could be no talk of an 
equal status. It must be said, however, that the 
natural demarcation and inter-dependence of the 
sexes as laid down in the well-known lines of Tenny- 
son’s Princess has prevailed in the moral equipment’ 
of most writers who have agreed that the status of 
women must be improved in society and literature, 
and have acted upon that idea, but it is only fair 
to state that this concession is largely due to outside 
pressure and influence. Keshab Chandra Sen had 
advocated and carried out practical measures for 
giving women their rightful position. Bankim 
Chandra in his novels treated of women with ins- 
tinctive courtesy and helped considerably in raising 
the tone, followed in this as in other ways by later 
writers. He has set the sentiment of love in a ro- 
mantic atmosphere and freed women from they 
narrow groove of domestic duties, representing them 
more as comrades than as subordinates to men. His 
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dissertation on the position of woman in society 
^vhich forms the fifth chapter in his essay on Sarny a 
is based to a certain extent on John Stuart Mill’s 
Subjection of Women. The (jnestion has been mooted 
again and again, and there is no doubt that in con- 
sequence the M'Oman’s cause lias progressed and she 
is treated with moi’e consideration and respect. The 
poet, Sasanka Molian, in his lyric verses has touched 
the problem and presented to iis the unsophisticated 
freedom of the coiuitry-girl. The idea of a Florence 
Nightingale volunteering her services to nurse the 
wounded in both the cam])s, friendly and hostile, 
influenced Nabin (’handra's Subhadra.* The 
following V('i'ses set forth the gloiies of such a line of 
work for women. 

'5ih:5 ! 

»ft^, 

f?ff ! ^ I 

^ ! ' 

Wliat greater haj)|)iness lias woman in view? 

Balm in disea.se, kindness in sorrow', 

cool consolation in grief, 

Such, on earth, .sister ! is the woman’s heart. 

What greater happiness does woman know?” 

The portrait has been cast in an Oriental mould, 
and the new idea justified by the love of all beings as 
taught in the Gita, and what .seems to-day to be the 
natural argument is advanced in support : family lift' 
is the training ground for Tlniversal love, 

I 


* Kurukshetra, Canto III. 
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(?n;^ 

lij I 

’ift ci2isi ?c?r 

'«rtf®[f^1 ^5! 5f^ I 

3K*I JfStCSI? C^ C?'«lt? ,— 

^ n^ *• 

'Hfs, 

C<2m 5qtf^ 'ft?( I 
(il 5tf® f% CT C^ll 
ctI ‘rf?f ! * 

Tho parents’ i'ace is the child’s little world ; 

Notliing else it knows. 

Little by little the range grows, the young 

Find the world fidl of brothers and sisters, 
In the flow of love ’tween husband and wife, 

youth eddies on. 

Embracing the earth and the sky. 

At last the love for the son shows a million faces, — 
It is a holy place, the river’s tryst with 

the sea. 

* * * * 

Parents, orothers and sisters, husband and son 

in this great Universe, 
This love cannot there satisfy itself. 

What an infinite is there, Dear, apart from 

this infinite universe, 

There flows the sea of love.” 


* Tbid. 
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One phase of the new outlook is beautifully re- 
presented in Rabindra Nath’s Chitmngoda — woman 
is not a divinity to be worshipped from a distance, 
nor an ignominious being to be treated with con- 
tempt, but a comrade to be constantly at one’s side 
in weal and woe ; in that way alone can she be fully 
known and her powers developed. 

cftl jrfl, id? 'srtft JTbrrsri i 

cjj-'Q srf? I ^ 

c*rtc?( •'isfoiJn fustn 

# 

'SfUltil *lt^ I— * 

— I 

“ Neither a goddess, nor a slight uoman am 1 ; 

I am noUthe sort to be worshipped with 
Reverence, nor to be brushed aside. 

Tamed and kept behind ! If you keep 
Me by side, in the steep path, and share 
All anxious thoughts, if permit me 
To help you in your difficulties. 

If you make me your comrade in veal and woe. 
Then, then you will get to know me.” 

The tremendous revolution is witnessed in many 
a verse in popular use, as well as in other writings ; 


Rabindra Nath’s Chitrdngada. 
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the lines, tense with meaning, which begin Chitta- 
lanjan s Kishor-Kishon, have a significance not 
possible to be found in Bengali literature before Bri- 
tish influence. The philosophic idea of adolescent 
love is beautifully maintained throughout. 

OT iitfl c»fi 

«!tf^ ;it^ ! 

(?nTO CTtii srW% 

^ ^91 fC5i ’Ttsitst^r, 

^ fl*t ^ 

'sifistc?! CTta cf^ >mil «it5ttra ! 

“ The time has gone by when I loved 
Only the love of my heart, 

I love, I love, I kept on repeating, 

But whom I loved I did not know myself ! 

I laughed and cried, still T loved 

Only the love of my heart ! 

In the lighted, airy region of imagination did 

I float on and on ! 
Those imaginings I seized upon as truth — 
Behind the clouds I built my nest of illusion, 

I decked it with flowers from dreams through 

which I ranged, 
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Oh the many lamps I lighted, the songs I sang — 

In that illusory home of mine, behind the 

cover of clouds ! ” 

If there has been a tendency towards the dis- 
solution of family ties, there has been on the ollic]' 
hand increased solidarity in the new idea of nation- 
alism. It is difficult, if not absuid altogether, to 
ignore the importance of patriotic literatiire in Ben- 
gal, specially after the days of Bengal partition. We 
have described in Chapter Ilf, how llie idea of ])oli- 
tical nationalism was bi-ought to tins country fi'om 
the west, how the toucli with the west has been k(“pt 
up all through, even through the boycott movement 
to the days of non-co-operation. Patriotism, how- 
ever sanctioned now by the Sanskrit line— 

“ Mother and mother-conntry are snjK'rior to 
heaven, ’ and however assimilated in life and lite- 
rature, has been in its expression laigely influenced 
by western literature. Bankirn Chandra stood up 
both for political and cultural nationalism — his no- 
vels and Kainaldkanter Daptar are still poweiftil in- 
centive to the growth of the patriotic sentiment, of 
political nationalism. Michael Madliu Sudan’s 
verses addressed to Bengal beginning with the lines 

’ll 

“ Remember thy servant, Mother! 

This my request at thy feet 

were inspired by a sense of cultuial nation- 
alism. and the motto prefixed was Byron’s 
“My Native Land! Good Night.’’ ' The 
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character of Indrajit, the hero who extols 
patriotism before his uncle Bibhishan, and con- 
demns all betravals of or* ’s own country, in the 

well-known lines beginning with (?[ ^ 

‘ Your words, uncle ! make me wish 

to die ’ shows the new idea. What had drawn from 
Iswar Gupta mildly humorous lines on the political 
condition of the country inspired Hem Chandra to 

write his famous poem — beginning with 
^ ?ir^— ' Blow, Horn, blow, to the tune of these 

words ’ without any topical occasion for it. Hem 
Chandra had been a source of patriotic outbursts in 
song, both in tus epic and in his slighter verses, 
which were somecimes serious, sometimes humorous. 
Even in his verse-tales, he could not keep it out alto- 
gether, e.g., the lines ^ 

etc. Nabin Chandra in his lyrics as well as 
in his epics brings in the new sentiment ; his triad 
on Krishna— Raivatak, Kurukshetra and Prabhds— 
though dealing with the life and career of Sri 
Krishna, are full of thoughts for the land of Bharata, 
while PaUshlr Yuddha is more directly concerned 
with the patriotic idea, and brings before its readers 
the events immediately responsible for the depen- 
dence of Bengal. The numerous songs of Rabindra 
Nath, addressed either to the individual who must 
work his own salvation alone and unaided, or to the 
group by an appeal to its sense of patriotism, have 
enriched Bengali literature to a very great extent, 
apart from their topical interest and importance 
which was considerable. The patriotic impulse now 
turns to the idea of renunciation, for in that way 

* 43 
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alone can man serve his country, by giving liimself 
away, — now it turns to tJie untouchables wlio have 
been kept down for centuries ! 

The ^ommunal trouble, the difference between 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans, is indirectly 
connected with the influx of western influence. 
When the creative writers of the country who were 
Hindus were on the look-out for the past glories of 
the nation, they instinctively turned to Rajput, 
Mahratta or Sikh history in which examples of 
Hindu chivalry and heroism were to be found in 
abundance ; the history of the Rajputs had been 
made specially popular and accessible by the pub- 
lication of Tod’s Rajasthan. There they learned 
how Hindus and Muhammadans fought for political 
supremacy and retold the stories through their 
creative imagination. 

It may be mentioned, in this connection, that 
not only was the spirit of patriotism in literature 
•awakened by western influence but the occasion for 
its free play, its target, was also supplied by the west 
as this patriotism had been directed against the 
western rulers of the country. Much of the animo- 
sity against western influence is thus due to the 
aversion felt by the conquered against the conqueror. 

The advocates of cultural nationalism — among 
the leaders we must include Bhudeb, Bankim, 
Vivekananda and others — are busy setting forth the 
glories and originality of the indigenous culture ; for 
example, we must not believe all that the European 
scholar says about our own civilisation ; their views 
on the history of Bengal and analogous subjects are 
full of errors and false, pre-conceived notions. Our 
national philosophy, our religious faith, our mode 
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of tliought are very different from theirs, and should 
be kept intact by us, free from the contamination of 
foreign touch. Following this train of thought, 
distinctions have been observed between the east 
and west, the former being more or less spiritual, 
the latter materialistic in its tendencies. Swami 
Vivekananda and Rabindra Nath have both pointed 
out the necessity, for a seli'-respocting nation, of cid- 
tural exchange, which wouhi be an impossibility if 
we could not retain our own culture. 

This brings us incidentally to Rabindra Nath’s 
idea of the 'Visva-bharati. The shape which his 
conception of the mission of India has taken may 
have nothing western in it, except that the west is a 
party to it, a party which should both teach and be 
taught. But the Visvadev first appeared to him as - 
liis own country ; it did not stop where it had start- 
ed, but had gone on, expanding and developing into 
the all-embracing universe. This was a distinct 
idea from the Vedantic one of the unity of all the. 
different manifestations in the Brahman, the unify- 
ing spirit of the universe ; this was a poet’s visuali- 
sation of his own country in the form of a personal 
god, the form gradually expanding into the whole 
world, nationalism merging in internationalism. 
It cannot, therefore, be very w'rong to set down this 
idea, which may be called internationalism, 
ultimately as a western product. The following 
lines * wdll support this view ; — 

Cf ctBi TtC5 ^ 

. cif<rl fip C’lr*! ? 


* Babindra Nath, Utsarga (Vismdeh). 
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* ^ * 

'Brf%¥ fsdisrw 

C5tf 'Qt5f1 

“ Oh Universal Being! In what form 

Do you show yourself to me to-day? 

I have seen you in the eastern sky, 

I have seen you in my own country. 

* * * * 

Baring my heart, I looked out, 

In the twinkling of an eye I found — 

You have been merged. Oh Universal Being, 
Merged in my country that lasts for ever.” 

Again, it is necessary to remember the follow- 
ing lines * in this connection : — 

^ ^ ^ ^ 1 

‘‘ No individual has any exclusive right over 
his life — if the creator does not build upon his en- 
vironment, then it will end in nothing. ’ ’ While we 
have tried to claim all the world as our kin, 

^ CTtH ^ '^1(.% 

^ ^ 9R f fert— 

‘‘ Everywhere is my home. That home I must 
seek and find,” our attention has naturally been 
drawn to the past ages, distant ages, and we have 


* Babindra Nath, Ohare Bdire, 
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been interested in the historical study of our own 
people as well as of all mankind. The results of 
this new interest are to he found in the publication 
of many histories of tho provinces of India and in 
the attemp+3 made by all classes of writers to be true 
to the ideals of our past history in their composition. 
Bajendra Lala Mitra’s antiquarian researches, 
though mainly carried on in Jilnglish, are therefore 
not without their importance lor our subject. The 
prominence given to it in popular magazines is also 
indicative of the idea. Study of the past revealed a 
glorious age when heroism was to be found 
in sturdy souls and was not a rarity, as in the pre- 
sent degenerated days ; in that way, the muse of 
history was invoked for the relief of souls smarting 
under the consciousness of dependence. Bankim 
Chandra tried to make the study of history popular 
by means of his writings ; his critical essays 
passed in review the condition of Bengal 
in the past and arrived at hopeful conclusions ; in 
his novels we live in the times when Bukhtear 
Khiliji came to invade Bengal, or when the Kajputs 
and the Pathans were lighting for Orissa ; or when 
Meer Kasim was trying to save Bengal from the grip 
of the English ; or when, famished to madness and 
suffering from severe epidemics in 1769, the “sons” 
of Bengal banded themselves as dacoits and overran 
the country. The historical drama was also popu- 
lar and it still retains its popularity to some extent, 
the works of Girish Chandra Ghose in this context 
deserving special mention. Wherever we turn we find> 
the study and importance of history much em- 
phasised ; the study of the nation’s glorious past 
rivets our attention. 
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Let us now turn to another aspect of this grow- 
ing importance of western influence. Auguste 
Comte, the celebrated French philosopher in early 
nineteenth century, whose teachings known as Posi- 
tivism and embodied in the Positivist Philosophy 
found eager admirers in Bengal, preached that the 
oidy positive faith, faith in a God of whom we were 
certain, was the worship of humanity. Humanity 
in the concrete was present before us ; what need had 
we to go seeking after strange gods? Though 
Bhudeb and Bankim, with all their admiration for 
the philosophy, were repelled by its godlessness, 
men were not wanting who embraced the system in 
its entirety. This new religion could not, no doubt, 
maintain its ground for long ; but its emphasis on 
the importance of man even from the religious jioint 
of view certainly did not die out. The Daridra- 
Ndmyana of Swami Vivekananda and the “ Vasu- 
deva ” of Aurobinda suggest influences of this phi- 
losophy behind their eastern and mythological 
names.* There is no doubt, though, that Swami 


* Cp, the prayer and good will breathed in the following verses of 
the Karaniyamettd suttam; k^ThmyQ,ipL atthakusaleua/yan taip santaip 
padam abhisamecca/sakko uju ca sujn ca/suvaco c’assa mudu 
anatimani/Bantussako ca subharo ca/appakicco ca sallahukavutti / 
santindriyo ca nipako ca/appagabbho kulesu ananugiddho / na ca 
khuddaip samacare kiflei/yena vifinu pare upavadeyyum. / Sukhino va 
khemino hontn/sabbe satta bhavantu sukhitattS : / ye kaci panabhut’ 
attbi/lasS va thavarS. va anavases&/dbigha va ye mahanta v&/majjhima 
rassaka anukathula dittha v§> ye va adittba/ yeva dure vasanti avidure 
bhuta v§) sambhavesi va/sabbe satta bhavanta sukhitatta. Na paro 
paraip nikubbetha/natimafiuetha katthacinaip kaiiciy/vyarosanapatigha- 
sa&fia/nai^amaSiiasBa dukkhaip iccheyya. Mata yatha niyaip puttaip/ 
Eyusa ekaputtaip anurakkhe/evam pi sabbabhutesa/mEnasazp bhavaye 
aparimanaip. 
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Vivekananda was admonislied by his Guru Sri Ram- 
krishna to follow the path of service to Immanity 
in preference to work for individual salvation, on 
the ground that service to humanity meant service 
in the sense of religious vvor ;hip, (TRi, 

etc. Thus he must hare got his creed from his 
Master. But at the same time it is hard not to 
identify Comte’s conceidion of the Worship of 
Humanity in such a line as — 

^ C^?I1 ^ ? * 

Where do you seek God, leaving aside the many 
forms before you?” In many lines of Rabindra 
Nath we com^' across the similar idea that God is to 
be found in our daily communion with other beings, 
that one must go to the market-place to find him. 

R®i») t 

On the way to the market-place shall I meet 
you.” Or, 

< 511:^1 

Fp cwt c^1 t 

“ Call me to the centre of your market-place 
where they are busy buying and selling things.” 
Reference may be made to the song which open with 
the words — 


* Vivekananda, Vtra- vdm. 
f Gitdnjali (Bengali), 8th edition, p. 97, 
I Ibid, p. 106. 
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“ Where you sport in unison with the universe.” 
Distinct from this idea is the conception of men as 
equally important with Divinity ; the conception 
that worship of divinity is all right, but that the 
needs of humanity need not be forgotten. This is the 
underlying idea of the poem — ” Is the Vaishnav’s 
song meant only for Vaikuntha? ” 

The poet passionately enquires ; 

flR 

it'sr^n '5it? 

” Is not this current of music 
To satisfy the burning thirst for love 
Felt every hour of the day and night 
By these men and women, poor residents 
Of this mortal earth? 

And he himself answers : 

^ <M 

jTtf? I csPr-^-^tsi 

^<*11 

CF? uni I 

ms\ui ^ TIR ^ 

^ ; 'Srt^ c^«fl ? 

(?R^l I 

( 'stl ) 
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The suggestion would certainly be preposterous 
that these were direct results of Comtist philo- 
sophy, but it is hard to dissociate one’s mind from 
the view that these have been, unconsciously to the 
writers, influenced by the ideal of the Worship of 
Humanity. To quote Komain Rolland : “ ideas are 
the natural outcome of an age so that the same ideas 
are born at the same time in diiferent minds.” * 
Thus we find that in Bengali literature under 
western influence Man in his individual capacity no 
longer exists merely for the sake of reli gio n or for 
the glorification of particular Gods and Goddesses ; 
that man’s infinite powers have been stressed, his 
group life in the family has been violently disturbed 
— not only in the economic world but psychic as 
well ; and man’s nationality is a new force to reckon 
with. No longer does he belong exclusively to any 
particular sect or society ; and the highest respect 
is paid to him under the guidance and sanction of 
religion. 


III. Nature. 

Next to the treatment of man, that of nature 
demands our attention ; our survey of the new lite- 
rature will bring home to us that here, as elsewhere, 
the change that has been brought about has been of 
a revolutionary kind, though that would hardly ap- 
pear at first sight, because we are so close to the 
period, if hot actually in it. 

In old and mediaeval Bengali, descriptions of 
nature occur no doubt at intervals but nowhere are 

* Builders of Unity, Kesbab Chandra Sen. English translation. 
(The Prahuddha Bharata : September, 1929.) 

u 
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they given prominence, not to speak of indepen- 
' dent interest. They are introduced sometimes 
■because they reflect the soul of some individual, 
and often simply to set off the narrative, and that is 
the most that can be said of them ; apart from this, 
nature has no position in pre-British literature, — 
it is always subordinated to the human interest. 

Gobinda Das, the personal attendant of Sri 
Chaitanya, in his travel diary records his impression 
of the sea in the following lines ; 

T#® CH I 

Tff II 

^ 'S<i4f '5iii*i^il I 

'g«l II 

^ * * f * 

ipjtR ^ I 

'««! (?R II * 

•We may compare also his description of forests and 
hills in the same diary. Such treatment of external 
nature has been preserved and continued, e.g., by 
Bankim Chandra in his description of the sea in the 
Kapal-kundald.'t Again, in Nabin Chandra Sen’s 
Prabhds, however striking the lines that begin the 
poem may seem to be, there is nothing in the atti- 
tude to nature that may be called novel or be des- 
cribed ns a departure from the old literary practice. 

f^»rfel1 ’grtfiaR ! 

* Gohinda Ddser Karaclid, p. 42, Cal. University, 1926, 

•f Chapter V, 
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The blue with the blue, the vast with the vast, 
Mingle they together, — great is their embrace ! 
A splendid sight ! Infinite reerging in the 

Infinite ! ’ ’ 

It is only in these days of western influence that 
nature has v/on recognition and been treated as in- 
dependent of man ; the treatment is no longer simple, 
but full of complexities, along with life and thought 
in general. Iswar Gupta, who stood between the 
two different ages, at the parting of the ways, 
shows marks of both in liis writings and describes 
nature both for its own sake and as a set-off to 
human interest. 

In the manner of Wordsworth, — or shall we say 
according to the teachings of the French philosopher, 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, — nature has been sometimes 
described as exerting a subtle influence on the human 
mind: — e.g., in the beautiful lines of Hem 
Chandra — 

’tw ? — 

‘ ‘ Alas ! with what tie the human soul 
Is joined to Nature, we do not know ; 

Why, else, is this wave of thought 
Different due to day and night? ” 

Compare also ; 

W fulfil I 
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“ There must be something in the woods, where, 
as we enter. 

The heart expands as the expansive sky. 

— Sasanka Mohan, Shaila Sangit. 

Or, we may quote lines from Tagore’s Chhinna- 
patra. under date October, 1891, as an example of 
the direct realisation of Nature’s effect on the 
human soul : 

Iptr C5(.®TSI ’ll 

'2!^ I ~ 

“ Nature looked at my face with the profound calm 
and tender melancholy of a mother gazing at an 
ailing son.” 

Thus nature is no longer to be treated merely as 
a cold and beautiful abstraction, but as a sentient 
being ; it is not a dead thing altogether but some- 
times to be treated as having a soul. It will not 
be out of place to quote the following sentence on 
the question of English influence in Bengali litera- 
ture — ‘‘ Like Wordsworth, we make love to nature 
and extract a philosophy out of it. Like Shelley, 
we invest it with mystic metaphysics. Like Byron, 
we make it the cue for pouring forth passionate 
rhapsodies.”* 

The popularity of the knowledge of history has 
contributed to the growth of another phase in the 
treatment of nature in literature, in which the 
glorious associations of the past arc invoked, e.g., in 
the verses of Gobinda Ray, beginning with 

3I?| 

'8 I 


* Calcutta Review, 188.5, Art. VII. 
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Plowest thou on, in waters clear, 

Fair, with lovely banks, Jamuna 0 

To this phase does the poet Hem Chandra 
frequently recur in his patriotic verses, and the name 
of Sir Walter Scott as a model and inspirer in- 
variably comes up in tins coimection. 

In the next place, wc detect an attempt at estab- 
lishing a personal relationship with nature which 
was all unknown in old literary works. As a further 
development it is described as a human being and, 
thus personihed, it represents the mother-country. 
This note may be detected in the image of Adhi- 
bharati Devi called up by Bhudeb and included in 
his Hindu-KanthalMr, where India is described as 
a goddess, dressed in yellow, glittering in the sun- 
light, offering protection and ever fruitful.* An 
interesting phase of this is seen, specially in Tagore 
and also in Dwijendra Lai who describe the physical 
features of India as those of a human being ; 

— I 

c^t«1 

Cli^^nl rs«]1avf1 »tt«n « 

One of the mantras for prandm is this : 

— Hindu- Kanthahdft p. 3^, 

(Compare Bankim’s idealisation of India as the Mother’s form.) 
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“ On thy brow the blue sky shines, 

Ever bright in clear light, 

Thy arms the Himalayas, silent blessing. 
Chasing fear and granting boons.” 

Or> 

‘‘ When, from the blue sea water thou didst arise, 
0 India, mother!” 

We may also notice, along with these examples, the 
^iritualising of Nature in Tagore’s poems on 
Himalaya as typifying a store of spiritual energy 
which appears again and again ; the idea might have 
come to him from his father Maharshi Debendra 
Nath wdiose impressions on this subject are recorded 
in his autobiography. This spiritualising of nature 
is farther endowed Muth a mystic strain, as in the 
following : 

^ ’®rfC®TlX^ ’^1, 

^ '«|t? «f5l I 

Next, there is an interpenetration of nature and 
^humanity, of matter and spirit, of the subject and 
the object, on the basis of Schelling’s romantic 
philosophy which caused a revolution in the litera- 
ture of Europe in early 19th century by developing 
one prominent characteristic of romanticism. An 
example is found in Tagore’s Vasundhara (in his 
Sonar Tarl). 


'ec’ll 

JfUSl ; fwt%l 
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jfltf >£rtftii, 'srt’W^ 

^ spsrmi, 

'2Htfe1 5’c?i ^ fz:?rtr^ 

istts >2rr5 ;— 

“ Ob, Mother Earth, 

In thy dust let me stretch along ; 

Spread me out in all directions 

Like vernal bliss ; rending asunder 

The cage of this heart, breaking the stone- 

bound 

Narrow wall, one’s joyless 

Gloomy vault, — rising and falling like a 

wave, murmuring, 

Trembling, dropping, throwing out, radiating. 
In a tremor and shock ; in joy and light 
Let me float on, on through the world 
From end to end.” 

The idea is developed in the poet’s treatment of 
the interesting mythological subject in the Ahalya : 

' f% esrWfe®! ? 

f|?i r 

ft’s?! 

ctR ’'ts 
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f 

* « m « 

’1U5f59[ C^5W? 

(?l 

“ Merged you were 

In the spacious Earth, one with her body ; 

Did you then know her great love? 

Was there any dim sense in the stony block? 
The great sorrow of all-sustaining Mother 

Earth, 

Silent and dumb in the Mother’s patience. 

Did you feel in your dormant soul 
The bliss and sorrow of the Mother, 

As in a dream? 


The dew that fell on your stone 
At night, is now trembling in a glow 
In the black, hanging tresses, reaching 
Down to the knees.” 

The personification of nature is invested with 
a new importance — there is a new mythopoeic 
element in verse. 

^ c^1 ckjR ro?i, 

(?rf^ I 

‘‘ In Autumn, under the Shephali grove, 

She passes on, veiled in flowers’ bloom, 

In Falgun with her choice garland 

She decked my head.” 
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This is in the manner of Keats as well as Swinburne 
where there is deification of nature on lines laid down 
by Greek mythology. We may specially compare 
with this Keats’ Ode to Autumn. The teaching of 
science has induced the Bengali mind to take a 
matter-of-fact view of nature : considering the part 
played by science in the general education of to-day, 
it could not be otherwise. The wider such educa- 
tion spreads, the stronger will be the matenalistie 
view of physical nature as such. But meanwhile 
notably complex has been the grouth of the spirit 
of love for the life that is in the grten vegetation 
around us and it should be made clear that this is 
not wholly due to the spirit of the west. This is 
evident from tiic highly thoughtful article in the 
Prahdst, Baishakh, 1334, <211% '5tt®rhTt*Tl, Love 

for trees and plants — written by Kabindra Nath, and 
the Hymn to the Tree which follows is no 

less significant. There is indeed a mystic vision 
that is blended with these imaginings— the trees 
whisper to the Poet of thousands of years, and there 
are lines, the sense of which is really incommuni- 
cable, addressed to the Tree. 

^ 

^ ; 'Q'C’tl 

CT-c^iW 


45 
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*tf^, 

f^sr! i 

'Qc^n 5^6, '®rrf^ 

94^5 '®tW 

CSW? I 

Through meditation have I gone 
In Thy midst, and known , the Fire 
That burns into flame in creation’s sacrifice 
In the Sun’s heart, assumes through Thee 
Its cool, green form ; oli nursed by Sun’s rays, 
The sap Thou didst draw through centuries, 
The sap Thou hadst by milking the sun, hast 
Thou given o’er to man and- made him Lord. 
High didst Thou honour him — a mate of 

gods,— 

His strength, brightened by that Fire’s glow. 
Gets over obstacles difficult to conquer. 

And makes the world gape with wonder ; 

Oh Man’s Friend, with this offering of Poesy, 

A poet, I, entranced by Shyam’s flute, 

Do greet Thee to-day.” 

This is partly an interpretation, in terms of modern 
science, of the Vedic sacrifice for blessings on 
nature’s produce, partly an attempt to put one’s soul 
in unison with the ITpanishadie principle which 
saw life in everything, in every single unit of this 
wide universe. Another thing to be .noted is that 
the ‘ machine-loving ’ west has but served to bring 
about a cleavage with nature in the east ; the eastern 
thinkers therefore advise avoidance of all imitations 
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of the west in activities, political and industrial, and 
extol simplicity as preferable to material prosperity ; 
the importance or propriety of turning to nature 
follows as a matter of course.* The ide? comes out 
in the following lines ; 

^ a, JTl ? (?i^ 

'siata tiitlJP'ta 'SiWc*! 
sin ^ ? t£lC?C*f ca>aPl f% election '5rta Balkan 
wars, 'srta Suffrage movement t ^IsT? catatH 'sltaftP'ta W? 

c^ifFcaf <if!eRtca ci>c^ ca \ c^a^i c^, 
’Hwa c^ta — '®rt?aatwl i aipi 'srl»a>**rn 

f fa cantata craa— <iic^patca 5n*f atla ^’ca atsia 'atataf atlSps 
aaata liiatw ai'eal ata cad^atta ? t 

Alas, does it not dawn in this country any 
more in that manner? In the sky here, does not 
the song of aAvakening into bliss seem to sound true 
iind in tune? Have we in this country only the 
election and Balkan Wars, and Suffrage movement? 
What, the chimney smoke has vv'holly covered all the 
starry regions in the sky ! Sheer physical force, 
sheer force — merely the formalities, the traditions. 
Where may we see the picture of simple joy — where 


' It is generally losi to view that such changes are not wholly due 
to the west; after all, western influence viewed against a larger back- 
ground, ceases to be western, and I)ecomes identified with the move- 
ment of the Time-Spirit. “ National differences of civilisation being 
to a large extent merged in one common way of living, the waves of 
influence which stirred the minds and hearts of men and women 
would not usually belong to one nation, but sweep over larger fields.” 
(Cazamian, Criticism in the Making, p. 185.) 

f lUbindra Nath in the Dtpika for Paush and Magb, 1333 B.S. 
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in tliis place is to be had the deliglit of scpiatting on 
the ground, completely impoverished hut in the joy 
of the heart? ” 

Of the dill'erent phases which western influence 
in pi'esent-day Indian culture presents to us, not the 
least significant is the stress laid upon the funda- 
mental difference that is said to exist between the 
east and the west and that follows directly as a 
corollary of the above ; one is confined to towns, the 
other is concerned witli the villages, centralisatioji 
and decentralisation are terms descriptive of the two. 
Rahindra Nath emi)hasises this dilTerence again and 
again in course of his writings — in his address 
at Sriniketan.* 

We have thus indicated the extent to which 
Bengali literature has been aftected by coming in 
contact with western influence, our enquiry being 
conducted with reference to the attitude toM^ards ex- 
t(unul nature; we have found that nature has been 
personified, that the myth-making faculty is being 
exercised in the creation of new and vivid images, 
that personal communion has been established be- 
tween man and nature, and India’s physical featui'cs 
have been embodied in a concrete, individual form, 
while the philosophical doctrine of the interpeneti a- 
tion of subject and object, spirit and matter, may 
have been utilised as a suitable background for some 
of the poems in the new literature. 

IV. Religion. 

If. however, oui- views with j-egard to man and 
nature have thus been affected, the resultant change 


* The Prabdai, Jaislitha, 1334. 
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in the angle of vision with regard to religion has 
been still more nnnarkable. It will bear repeti- 
tion to say that surely all the cbmiges that have 
taken place Lave not been due to western influence 
nor can the influence be definitely traced in all cases 
as really afl'ected by the west, but even the really re- 
levant factors are mere extensive than they appear 
at the first sight to be. It may be noted that western 
influence has been, to some extent at least, respon- 
sible for a spirit of rational enquiry and search after 
truth, for a liistorical outlook on religion, for a new 
strain of mysticism, for a reconstruction of Pauranic 
legends in the light of history and rationalism, and 
la.st, but not least, for Avidening the ideas of tolera- 
tion and syitiiesis, which have always characterised 
Indian thought. 

In modern times there is a widespread tenden- 
cy to give reasons for and argue about things in 
general. Every problem must allow itself to be 
solved by the process of ratiocination, and religion 
cannot be above this general rule. This tendency 
no doubt pei'sisis through the ages, but it received 
an emphasis in ninetecjith century Bengal, due, in 
some measure, to western influence, — which pre- 
sented an alien culture and led young men to ques- 
tion the validity of all things traditional. This 
brought out the supremacy of reason or at least 
threw it into prominent relief. This was the case 
during the Ih'st quarter of the nineteenth century. 

From the history of English education in Ben- 
gal, we can trace this prominence of rational analysis 
to.Derozio, the distinguished teacher whose ednea-. 
tional career was cut short and academic activity 
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stopped b} Jiis liaving roused the suspicion of 
the orthodox section of the pe02)le on account of 
“ free ” and rational enquiries whicJi he advocated 
and directed to all things under the sun. But the 
seeds he had sown on the fertile minds of Young 
Bengal germinated and brought forth a rich harvest 
in the immediately succeeding genei ation of Hindu 
School boys who distinguished themselves in later 
life and added, in their turn, to the influence they 
received. The tendency therefore was strengthen- 
ed, more than through any other factor, by the sjhrit 
of free and rational enquiry which characterised 
Dorozio’s system of teaching and disabusing the 
minds of his young pupils of their pre-conccived but 
erroneous notions. The crop of short-lived news- 
papers and clubs which sprang into being in the 
fourth decade of nineteenth centui'y Bengal was the 
direct literary result of such teachings. 

The spirit of free en(]uirv at last grew into fice- 
thinking, and in the geiK'ration which followed, that 
to which Bankirn and Bhudeb Ix'longed, we find a 
steady and bold fight against such atheistic views and 
opinions. This explains, though to a very limited 
extent, tlieir religiosity — at least the prominence 
given to it by them in literature. It is impossible to 
be definite, but it is curious, at least, to observe that 
both Maharshi Hebendra Nath and Rabindra Nath 
have always set themselves against any argumenta- 
tion about religion, both have pinned their faith on 
intuition or inspiration — a natural process, declar- 
ing that the grace of God would come when it would 
come and mortification of the flesh was as useless as 
trying to reach Him through mere words and reason- 
ing. 
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But even those who belonged to the conserva- 
tive section and wanted to combat such heretical 
tendencies could not all escape the influence of the 
new rationalism. To convince the free-thinkers, they 
had to resort to the same method, of reasoning and 
argument. Bankim Chandra’s attempt at clearing 
up the stains which had grown, in course of the ages, 
round the Krishna tradition is fully illustrative of 
this point. He believed in his heart of hearts, 
he had no doubts, that Krishna was a God, that his 
character could not be called in question ; but he did 
not wish to thrust his view's on his readers — he 
simj)]y show'cd by the help of argument in the w'est- 
ern method but directed against Avestern scholars 
that what \vas urged against Krishna by blasphem- 
ous men could not stand the test of reason ; it was 
cither wrong or placed in a wTong setting and it thus 
obscured the issue or was an interpolation of later 
times.* 

This attitude may be traced to an earlier writer, 
Kakhal Das Haidar (1832-87), who, it is said, had 
gone over to England and, through the efforts of a 
retired civilian, Hodgsen Pratt, obtained a lecture- 
' ship in Bengali and Hindustani. In a book on 
Barn’s life, Sri Ram Charii, he reviews the career 
of Ram Chandra in the light of history, with critical 
scrutiny, and admires him as a man, ignoring his 
divinity. 

♦ Inca'S iF^cv "wc nfam 

PWtn cn, cn fnita i 

«ttntj fnean ntfl fiita. »tttnFcy wfiic« m, 

nnit's «iWt feew' no? i •ji 4ct ’•dfn can*! ntnn- 
wtcatpnl afiin i”— sinn «'in i 
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In order to give rational explanations about 
tlie avatars (incarnations of God), it was felt neces- 
sary to correlate them to the past historical associa- 
tions and present them as real, historical personages 
who were not the less divine for their human charac- 
ter, — because they had been evoked by the Time- 
Spirit, in different crises of the world. Such a 
tendency may be described as occasioned by the his- 
torical outlook on religion, and it is not very wide 
of the mark to say that the Hindu doctrine of re- 
/incarnations was sought to be justified by histoiy and 
Carlyle’s theory of the Divine Idea, which in its turn 
was derived from the German ])hilosojdi('rs. The pre- 
sence of western influence in this phase of thought 
is evident, because, above all, the idea of history 
comes more or less from the west. In order to ex- 
plain or justify a religious idea, what is more natural 
than the attempt to relate it to historical evolution? 

It is very interesting to find how this is brought 
about. Krishna, for example, is a historical person- 
age, born in India in a critical time, and helping by 
the force of his personality — which was undoubtedly 
great — to establish peace; there was a triangular 
fight which raged between the Bramhins, the 
Kshatriyas, and the non-Aryans, the final result 
being a blending of the combatants into one Indian 
people; this is the idea in Nabin Chandra Sen’s great 
cycle of Krishna epics — Raioatak, Kurnkshetra and 
PrahMs. The blessings of such an amalgamation 
are described in a prophetic strain in the following 
lines* among others ; 


* Prabhas, Canto XII,‘ 
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WI, *tt<’ ! ! 

The blood of the Aryans and the Non-Aryans 
will mingle and create many new nations, many big 
Empires, and on through the ages ! The deserts 
of India will he tiiriua; intt* Rajasthan — ‘ the place 
of Kings.’ ’’ 

Even the theory of j.lie wanderings of the 
Aryans in Asia and Hoiithern Europe are not al- 
together ignored, as the Yadavas, after the dissolu- 
tion of their empire in w-cstern India, w'ert^ to move 
on to the Red Sea or sornewdiere near it — Lohit 
Sfif/ara or Laban Sdgara — and the migration is pre- 
dicted by V\asa, the Rishi of the M ahdbkdraf * It is 
hal'd not to see in this a distinct w'orking of the his- 
torical idea of the wx'st. 

As a result of the new idea of looking at reli- 
gion from the shindpoint of history and out of a 
desire to give a rational explanation, there has been 
synthetic reconstruction of Pauranic legends, to 
make them acceptable to the new class of readers. 
For example the poet’s conception of the marriage 
of Vajra and Chanchala— thunder and lightning — in 
Vritra-samhdr has been explained by the poet as the 
allegorical representation of an ordinary phenomenon 
of nature, which seeks to exalt the union of beauty 
and strength — the highest point to which external 
nature could rise. Hem Chandra’s Dashamahdvidyd, 
was considerably influenced by Darwin’s theory of 
Evolution which had no little share in moulding the 
explanation of the doctrine of Karma as given by 

* Ibid, 

46 
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Vyasa to Arjima in Nabin Chandra Sen’s 
Prahhds* The idea of representing the Hindu 
Goddess Uma with a child in her arms as 
Humanity after Comte’s conception underwent 
modification in tlie same poem of Hem Chandra, 
only on the suggestion of Bhudeb, to whom the 
draft was shown. t Apart from this, we find 
both in Madhu Sudan and in Hem Chandra examples 
of a tendency to borrow legends from Greece and 
Kome and to present them in an Indian setting. 
We get this trait in several poems of Rabindra Natb 
as well, e.g., in the conception of Siva as the time- 
force in his poem Tapo-Bhanga\ where the poet is 
the messenger of Mahendra, eager to disturb Siva’s 
meditations, and the God’s transformation from the 
ascetic into the lover is wrought after the season’s 
change from bleak winter to flowery spring, the 
tandab or dance of the God being imaged in the 
Vaishakh storm, Kdla-V aisMhhi : it is not desirable 
to quote any single line or stanza from the poem to 
illustrate the general idea which runs through the 
body of the poem. Anyway, it is quite reasonable 
to conclude from the above that western culture has 
contributed its quota to the store-house of Hindu 
Mythology. 

It is not tenable, no doubt, to hold that all 
mysticism that we find in the new literature is 
western in origin; there has been a strong current 
of mysticism in Bengali literature prior to its con- 
tact with the west; the Upanishads, Vaishnavism, 


* Ibid. 

f Bhudeb-Charit, Vol. 11, p. 301. 
t The Purabl, 1332 B.S., p. 29. 
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Sahajiya, Sufism, all these have fed the mystic ten- 
dency in the literature, and all that may be said 
in this connection is that an acquaintance with the 
literature of the west in its turn added its quota. 
For example, the image of the bridegroom and the 
parable of the talents are sometimes to be found in 
Rabindra Nath’s poems. 

V. Attempts at Synthetic Reconstruction, 
Toleration and ‘ SamanvayA 

Specially with the advent of new ideas and 
religious ideals, it was incumbent on the thinkers 
or those who sought the truth to harmonise the dis- 
cordant notjs sounded in a clash and conflict of dif- 
fering creeds, to fuse varied experiences or varieties 
of religious experience into one grand whole, so that 
the truth of religion might be established beyond 
doubt and dispute and raised to a height from which 
it could never be dislodged. For this purpose, the 
elements in the orthodox Hindu religion had to be 
sifted and tested on comparison with the creed of 
foreign churches : Hindu religion, because the reli- 
gious ideas up till now prevalent in the literature of 
Bengal liave almost without any exception their 
source in Hinduism and appeal to the Hindu public. 


The Br-ahmo Samaj Group. 

Ram Mohan, the first great seeker after Truth 
in the nineteenth century Bengal, since the intro- 
duction and establishment of western influence in 
the country was an ardent and generous advocate 
of toleration. It may seem strange at the first 
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view that the man who, while still in his teens 
challenged Hindu idolatry and had to leave home 
in consequence, who in mature years wrote a treatise 
in Persian decrying the idolatry observed by all 
nations, who for years carried on a campaign in de- 
fence of the worship of the True God without the 
help of images, who criticised the Christian Mis- 
sionaries and suffered controversial attacks on the 
question of the Christian doctrine about the divinity 
of Christ and the miracles, had a right to be consider- 
ed as the promulgator of ideas of toleration. But so 
it was. The trust-deed of the Bamaj framed by him 
adequately represents his views in this direction ; 

“ * * * That in conducting the 

said worship and adoration, no object, animate or 
inanimate, that has been, or is, or shall hereafter, 
become, or be recognized as an object of worshij) by 
any man or set of men shall be reviled oi' slightingly 
or contemptuously spoken of oi- alluded to either in 
preaching, praying, in the hymns or other modes of 
worship that may be used or delivei’cd in the said 
messuage or building : and that no seianon, ju'cach- 
ing, discourse, ])rayei' or hymns, be delivered, made, 
or used in such worship, but such as have a ten- 
dency to the promotion of the contemplation of the 
Author and Preserver of the universe, to the promo- 
tion of charity, morality, piety, benevolence, virtue 
and strengthening of the bonds of union between 
men of all religious persuasions and creeds.” 

Such an idea fitly came from him because he 
had carefully gone through the Christian Scri})tures, 
compiled the Precepts of Jesus, and had been an 
earnest student of Islam and Hinduism in all tlunr 
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branches. The Hamaj as started by him was a 
M'estern institution — congregational worship tlumigh 
sermon and music — in a Hindu garb, because of the 
chanting of Vedic slohas by Brahmins. But there 
is no doubt tliad the real mission of his life was to 
give to the world a system o!' catliolic wwship. 

Maharshi Hebendra Nath — the Pradhan 
AcJmryya or the Ohiet' Minister, as he was called — 
wanted to take his stand on the Yedas, but they did 
not satisfy him. He fell back upon the Upanishads, 
they satisfied him neither ; be started to select pass- 
ages, with altei'ations as he thought necessary, and 
compiled a code — “ an Upanisliad ” he called it — 
and brought together the principles of the new faith 
in the Bmhr.ji-dharma. It is interesting to note 
that a translation from the Frencli theist Fenelon 
finds a place in it, the hymn that, as quoted in his 
Bengali Autobiography, is rendered from the ori- 
ginal Fn'nch by Baj Naniyan Basu. The story of 
this compilation of Brahmo principles is told at 
length in the 23i'd chaiiter of the Autobiography but 
in the previous chapter he says, it is the 

(the pur(> heart illumined 

by knowdedge which has attained to self-conscious- 
lU'ss) Avbich is the foundation or basis of Brahmo 
principles. Thus the Maharshi docs not pin his faith 

on reason, but on the heart. 

*ftf^ I ^ 'St5«| 

'SIWW? I 
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“ It is the pure heart which is the seat of 
Brahma ; it is the pure heart which is the basic 
ground of Brahmoism. We can accept only that 
passage from the Upanishads which is in consonance 
with that heart ; we cannot accept those passages 
with which our heart is not in agreement. This is 
now our relation with the Upanishads, the greatest 
of all Sbastras.” Thus Debendra Nath emphasises 
the appeal of the heart or inspiration and in doing 
so opens up a vista of catholic thought independent 
of any Scriptures. Such a view receives supjiort 
from the Tattvahodhini Patrila, 1777 saka (1855), 
Vaishakh, where is published a lecture delivered on 
the 19th Chaitra of the preceding year before the 
Bhowanipore Brahmo-Samaj — amply demonstrat- 
ing the tolerant nature of the new faith : 

(71 I .. . . jpssfffta? 

srpi ^ 

c^t^r 

sri I '5if^ s(’^»rt3S; 'sipit 

'srtFNi I 

“ All the facts relating to Brahmoism have 
been ascertained, nothing else remains to be known, 
— this is not our idea. Whatever has been already 
known about religion, whatever will be known in 
subsequent times, will all fall within tlie scope of 

our Brahmoism Like the orthodox class we are 

not afraid of learning the English language, nor do 
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we tremble, like the Christian community of 

Europe, at the spreaJ of some new learning All 

the world is our Holy Book ; pure knowledge is our 
Teacher.” * 

Keshab Chandra Sen, who infused new strength 
into the Brahmo Samaj and made it what it is, em- 
phasised likewise the harmonising aspect of the new 
faith. Among other reasons for his seceding from 
the church of Debendra Nath, his preference for 
Christianity must have been a potent one. So much 
impregnated was he with the ideas underlying the 
New Testament that he hoped Europe and Asia 
would learn to find harmony and unity through the 
personality of Christ and the principles of divine for- 
giving and self-sacrifice that are indissolubly asso- 
ciated with him. Taking the name of Jesudas, ob- 
serving fa.st during Christmas, establishing a 
Bi’ahmo Tract Society and while in England writ- 
ing general epistles to Indian Theists are further 
signs of his love for Christ. In youth he had seen 
visions of John the Baptist, Jesus Christ, and the 
apostle Paul.! “ The harmony of religions was the 
real mission of the Brahmo Samaj,” this statement 
made by him deserves to be mentioned in this con- 
nection. Remarkable was his idea of the New Dis- 
pensation which was intended to bridge the gulf 
between theism and polytheism through the recog- 
nition of Gods and Goddesses interpreted as allego- 
rical personifications of divine attributes, as well as 


♦ Chapter 24. 

f Komain Eolland ; Builders of Unity, Prahuddha Bhdrata^ 
September, 1929. 
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prophets of tlic world who minish'rod to God’s pur- 
pose. Thus Muhnmmad and Moses, Zoroaster and 
Christ were all recognised by him and admitted into 
the new hierarchy. His Slokasamgraha or the re- 
vised Brahmo code whicli, however, failed to sii})- 
plant Dcbendra Nath’s Bmlima Dliarnia contains 
slokas from the diiferent scriptures of th(' world. Tn 
brief, the influence of the west in strengthening 
ideas of toleration so far as Keshah Chandia is con- 
cernt'd is too ])atent to need much elaboration, and 
may be easily corroborated by looking up ])assages 
in the Songata. 

Tn spite of there having been rifts in the hitc', 
or occasional bursts of intolerance in his preachings, 
such words as the following from Iveshab Chandra 
had great effect on the youth of India : — 

I ' 

As a memlK'r of the Universal Tla'istic 
Church, I have protested against all manner of sec- 
tarian antipathy and unbrotherliness, .and advocabal 
the unification of all churches and sects in the love 

of one True God ” “ All nations are pressing 

forward to the IGngdom of God. Let not India sleej) 
or lag behind. Rouse up the millions of her sons 
and daughters, and cast off the fetters with which 

they are enchained to idolatry and caste Preach 

not lifeless dogmas or creeds ; form no narrow sect 
or clan. Faith in the living God is your only creed 
— a creed of fiery enthusiasm and invincible pow’er 

And let your words be words of love and peace, 

not of sectarian antipathy. Love all parties, and 
gratefully accept .all that is good and true in each.”* 


* The Indian Mirror ^ July 8, 1870. 
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Tub Hindu Revival. 

In the absence of any other name, this seems 
to be a fitting epithet lo combine and include 
Bankim and Bhudeb, Scsadhar and Krishnananda, 
those stmdy souls who stood up as champions of 
Hinduism, claiming at the same time that it was 
the Universal Religion. Bhudeb staunchly held 
this opinion and it may be said in passing that 
though he continued to study western philosophy till 
a late age, if not to the very end, his inspiration did 
not come from that source, which served only to 
enhance his admiration for the religion of his 
fathers ; and western influence, so far as it relates to 
him and his ideas on religion, plays only a very 
secondary part. The following passage may be 
taken as representing his view in this respect ; 

C?r^ 

Sri ?it I 

“ Hinduism is inclusive in its aim, so it does 
not hate any religion. Therefore no articles in the 
Education Gazette may contain an attack against 
the Brahmos, the Muhammadans, the Christians and 
others, and there may not be any careless language 
against any particular individual.”* Elsewhere 
he says that Hinduism has lived so long because it 
is the only perfect and universal religion. 


* Bhudeb -Charit, Part III, p. 315. 


47 
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'5IT?tU5^ 'BT^H 

NQ 'Bp»fvQ f ^51^ CT 5i^'2t4t? ’it'Rta 

wai ^ «rT r 

‘ ‘ Why is the Sanatan Hinduism of the Indians 
undecaying, immortal and complete, in all condi- 
tions? Because it is the wide, all-embracing, all- 
merciful religion, open for all kinds of Sadhana 
and to all classes of seekers.” 

This would serve to illustrate Bhudeb’s attitude 
to other religions; tolerant, because Hinduism in- 
cludes all other views, and to such an attitude, 
western influence, whatever of it there had been in 
his character and training, contributed but little, 
except that his education enabled him to discrimi- 
nate and criticise the views of western scholars from 
the standpoint of a Hindu, patient, sympathetic, 
but at the same time calm in his conviction that 
his religion is the best, because most inclusive. 

In Bankim Chandra, Hinduism is more aggres- 
sive, and he is out — so feels the reader — to vindicate 
the superiority of his faith. But here he parted 
company with the extreme section of either side and 
steered a middle course, as wdiile discussing the his- 
toricity of the Mahdbharat, he was unable to agree 
with the conclusions of either indigenous or foreign 
scholarship.* But there was another aspect of him. 


* An emphatic dissent from Pandit Sasadhar Tarkiachudamani’s 
views is interesting; this is found in a footnote to an article on Hin- 
duism in the Prachar, presumably by Bankim Chandra. 

■SIC® I5f%c^ :fi, Jisr; *1515 SIT 1 

^cs -^stm «1®T(? fsf !il I 
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which emphasised the unity of religions — and which 
came out again and again in course of his writings : 

Rf«i CT jjI, I # “ Whatever 

explanations of Dbarma may be forthcoming, 
Dharma is one. ’* Again, “tlie essence of all reli- 
gions is Dliarma,” and thus did he draw a distinc- 
tion Itetween Dharma and religions, Dharma being 
the fullness of manhood, the all-round, full deve- 
lopment of man.f He agreed, in short, with the 
dictum, “ The .substance of religion is culture.” 
For him, all religions are included in Hinduism, 
which was to him synonymous with Vaishnavism. 

T5 #1, '«rt9l m #1, I 

^ 'Q 'srtwra ci[ 

( 'sqsfrhr ) 

” We may take the name of God, of Allah, bf 
Brahma, but it is the same Vishnu, Lord of the 
Creation, whom we invoke. He who has known 
the Being full of knowkalge and bliss as the Soul pf 
all things, who realises himself in all created beings, 
who makes no distinction or who tries to attain to 

=ii, I8^f>r> a?) " ’tc*!, c??, 

^ pp PtStK '«Iiy 

>59 9»iat orPRsi ^3(1 9fi(P5 5(1^, 'atfT '«i^9 ^tcir 

7(rt8f i|t^, Ji I19»t f¥ ? vf? 9C5I 

'*d’ra1 ’ttfii ^hnil vtf? Jrt i 

( atm, i? >* tf: ) 

* I 

f Dliarmatattva, Chapp. Ill, IV. 
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such a state of knowing and feeling, is the real 
Vaishnav and real Hindu.” (Dharmatattva, Chap- 
ter XX.) 

Samanjasya and samanvay were words which 
guided Bankim. He had seen much of westernisa- 
tion, bred as he had been in a western school of 
thought. He was fitter than Keshab Chandra to ap- 
peal to the anglicised section of the people, as 
Thakur Das Mookerjee, a critic and an admirer, said 
of him : — 


I * 

‘‘ It is he who is able by far, and properly equipped, 
to teach religion to the disciples of Epicurus, to 
those whose brains are muddled by Bacon, to those 
who are oppressed by western lore,” The influence 
of the west is to be marked in his views on tolera- 
tion — if we are to agree with Thakur Das : 

>2^57^ i 

■s(w 'SftTI OT “sj^f I 

‘ ‘ The dominating question of the positive science of 
the west to-day is — harmony. The introduction of 
the New Dispensation by its sponsor has been for 
harmony and samanvay. Bankim Babu has harp- 
ed on the same theme of samanvay, in his interpre- 
tations of Dharma. In different directions and set to 


* Saihityamangal, p. 16. 
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different times, there is the same music, and with 
the same intent.”* 

One other associate of the grou]>— the poet 
Nabin Chandra Sen — ^may be instanced in this con- 
nection. He versified the stovy of the life of Christ, 
the Gospel according to St. Mattliew, — in the in- 
troduction to which he wrote : 

According to the theory of incarnations propound- 
ed by Krishna, — Krishna, Buddha, Christ, Muham- 
mad, Chaitanya all are to be worshipped as incarna- 
tions by those who profess the Aryan faith.” It is 
easy to find out tlie trend of Bankim Chandra’s 
thoughts continued here. 

Hamkeishna Paramahamsa and His Disciples. 

It would be wide of the mark to trace any 
western influence in Bamkrishna Paramahamsa and 
his creed, and the attempt to do so is sure to result 
in ridicule and absurdity. But in any account of 
the Bengali mind and of the literature which par- 
tially expresses that mind, it is impossible to leave 
him out. At present he is exerting a tremendous in- 
fluence over the minds of the people of the country ; 
and the influence is gradually increasing to huge 
proportions. It is necessary to point out that Ram- 
kishna was an absolutely original being and he went 
through every form of sddhana — of religious devo- 
tion that he could think or hear of — and practised 


*Ibid, p. 17. 
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it till it became his own. When he talks of tolera- 
tion, when he emphasises — — when 

he advises all to persist in their own beliefs whatso- 
ever may be the beliefs, it is with a boldness and an 
originality that nothing can match, for it comes out 
of life, not out of ideas imbibed at second-hand. 
There is a heroism, so to speak, in thus confronting 
all forms of belief, but here we are not concerned 
with that so much as the literary expression of the 
ideas of toleration which emanated from him or 
through his disciples. When he took up Islam, he had 
become an out-and-out follower of Muhammad, he 
did not feel the least desire for even looking at the 
Hindu gods and goddesses, and he attained success 
in his own line. He realised, and realised fully, 
that the manifestations of the Mother were infinite. 
In the aggressive Hinduism of Swami Vivekananda, 
such toleration received a new connotcation. The 
contact with an alien school of thought like the 
western impressed him strongly with the need of the 
unification of religions which alone would or might 
serve as the common platform of the peoples of 
India and he was never tired of saying that work on 
any other line would be disastrous to the real in- 
terests of India. But such unification was pos- 
sible, not by the survival of one faith to the exclu- 
sion of all others, nor by any eclecticism which 
would try to combine and synthetise in an artificial 
way all that was best in the different faiths, but only 
by the simpler and more natural process, a process 
which was consistent with the trend of Indian 
thought of recognition that all faiths based on funda- 
mental universal principles and spiritual realisations 
would lead to salvation. The essence of religion 
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consisted in realisation : nothing else mattered. 

Keligion is neither in books, nor in intellectual 
consent, nor in reasoning. Reason, theories, docu- 
ments, doctrines, books, religious ceremonies are 
all helps to religion; religion itself consists in reali- 
sation.” Hence he require. 1 Islamic body for the 
Pedantic brain, for the success of his propaganda in 
the cause of Vedanta — the doctrine which lay close 
to his heart. For the renascence of India which, 
Swamiji knew, was coming, he laid down the doc- 
trine of a universal religion which declared that each 
soul w’as potentially divine, and the divinity was t(^ 
be realised by controlling external and internal 
nature through w^ork or worship or philosophy, it did 
not matter which, and that doctrines or dogmas, 
rituals or ceremonies, books or forms, were all of 
secondary importance. Dearly as he loved his 
Master, he never made a fetish of him and whenever 
there would be an occasion of serving Humanity he 
declared he would never let his devotion to the 
Master stand in the way. Contrasted wdth the need 
for realisation in as many ways as possible felt by 
Ramkrishna, we find that Swamiji was impelled by 
a social need, to meet the requirements of Indian 
society which required to be unified in order to be 
fairly started on the road to progress : in the latter 
case the presence of the west, of an alien culture, 
cannot be wholly ignored. So far with regard to 
Swami Vivekananda. The same strain may be 
heard in the \vritings of Swami Saradananda and 
Swami Abhedananda, the two great preachers and 
thinkers of the Ram Krishna Order, and also in the 
plays of Girish Chandra Ghosh some of which dis- 
tinctly reflect the trend of thought introduced by 
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Ramkrishna Dev — All ways lead to God, w 
*t«f, “ As many ways (to God) as there are 

minds,” and it is easy to cite instances from their 
works. 


Thk Personality of Kabindba Nath and Aurobindo. 


Rabindra Nath in his own personal capacity 
has done much in infusing a liberal idea in our 
thoughts on religion. It is no doubt true he has 
time and again fought shy of dogma and traditional 
ways, that he has declared war to the bitter end 
against the hoary-headed superstition in all forms 
and shapes, but at the same time he has refused 
consistently to hitch his wagon to the yoke of any 
definite, and consequently limited, creed. The 
mediaeval sages and devotees, Kabir for example, 
.have been his favourite authors, and he has done 
his best in reviving their study, thus linking him- 
self to those worshippers of the One God who poured 
out their hearts in intensely devotional songs. 
Hence his love for the Bauls, those wander- 
ing people who dedicate their lives to the adora- 
tion of their God through songs and mystic sadhana 
and are still to be found in remote Bengal villages. 
Having closely studied the Upanishads, and 
walked in his father’s steps, he is severe 
against asceticism; for in him also the principle of 
selfless work taught and expounded in the Gitd finds 
its echo, the householder must work with his face 
turned to God — for in that way alone, says he, can 
work be really delightful. 
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“We shall be able to turn our work into pure 
delight, by giving up attachment to work, by re- 
moving trom oui’selves all desiies about the 
results of our work.”*— S hunt inih eta n, Part IV- — 
“ Work.’’ 

All these are, hcjwever. drawn from indigenous 
ideas and we may not trace them to any outside 
cause. But the insistence on tlie duties of the house- 
holder is sometimes too strong to be only derived and 
strengthened by passages from the Ilpanishads, and 
in such cases it is difficult not to say that the extra 
empliasis must have come from an acquaintance 
with the protestant idea of anti-monasticism; it is 
quite possible that Tagore had developed this idea 
by himself, o»' got it from his father, and there is 
nothing to preclude this possibility; but, on the 
other hand, the alternative is also equally to he ad- 
mitted, for the anti-monasticism is one of the 
principles which came from overseas and stamped 
itself on the reformed religion. A passage 
illustrative of the above may be found in the 

Shantiniketan (No. 4), Shakti — 

'5(t’‘Rrt feet Tft? — 'siPral 

‘ ‘ By remaining in the world we may rise above the 
world, by remaining in the midst of work we may 
be greater than the work.” 

Apart from the numerous, sweet devotional 
songs far above the din of theological and sectarian 
controversy which continue to charm and exalt 

48 
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readers of Tagore’s Gitanjali, there are poems which 
definitely cry out against the narrowness of our con- 
ception of Godhead and demand an interpretation 
that would meet with universal application. In the 
different forms of external nature, through the 
different moods of mind, in silence and music, the 
presence of God is invoked. So far there might be 
no departure from the established ideas; but this 
cannot be said specially when Tagore asserts that 
God is not to be found in temples and other places of 
worship and exhorts us to find Him in our commu- 
nion with our comrades on the fields of action : — 

“ Devotion and worship, Sadhami and adoration. 

— Let everything be put aside.” 

'5^ <3^ Jlt«R 'srWsRl 

Hire ^ I 

Nor can this be said of the ideas that find expression 
in some of his Shantinihetan discourses, as for ex- 
ample, — 

^ ^ %rl 

’ica fka iJta Jia i ( »rff% ) 

” In this market-place of men, full of hubbub, 
where a romantic play is going on in buying and 
selling, in the midst of this, of this loud and vocal 
noise does His hymn rise up — ^His festivity is cer- 
tainly not far away from this.” (The Inner Peace.) 

Such identification of God with the men and 
women that toil and moil on the vineyards of life 
seems to be a distant echo of Comte’s ideal, as has 
been remarked before, made assimilable with the 
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help ol the author’s own Sadhana and trained 
thought. 

Along with Rabindra Nath it is necessary to 
mention Aurubindo, a thinker not, perhaps, so proli- 
fic as the Poet in his literary activity but all the 
same controlling and guiding an advanced section of 
the ttioughtful peoj)le of India. His re-interpretation 
of the Gita and other writings that have appeared 
either in their Einglish original Oj' in their translation 
in Bengali reveal a personality that, taking stand 
on a higher ground than the general, surveys the 
universe with a glance that has nothing sectarian 
about it. It is fullness, abundance, perfection tliat 
is the ideal of Godhead described in the writings of 
Sri Aurobirdo and his group, and much insistence 
is laid on this fullness of conception, the plenitude 
of powers. This is a strain which has made itself 
heard in Bengali literature, but it must be said there 
is nothing of the western in it, except the attempt 
to include the west in a comprehensive synthesis of 
life. 


Theosophy .4Nd Spiritualism. 

The theosophical and spiritual movements, 
both western in their origin, have helped to swell 
the tide of toleration in religion by bringing under 
one standard men with differences of faith and 
creed. The tlieosophist, who was attracted to India 
and for whom fhe land of the Mahatmas had a pecu- 
liar meaning, could sympathise with the principles 
inculcated in Hinduism and Zoroastrianism, in 
Islam and Brahmoism, because he took his stand on 
the “ Immanence of God and Solidarity of Man,” 
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which became liis watchword. The different faiths 
therefore were re-interpreted, re-stated with suit- 
able emphasis and Theosophy became a common 
platform on which the followers of the Masters of 
the World could assemble in order to pursue their 
religious ideal.* It cannot be gainsaid that this 
movement Jias helped in its own way the growth of 
religious toleration in Bengal as well as in other 
provinces of India, nor can it be affirmed that the 
movement has had no result on the literature of the 
country. Theosophist periodicals in Bengali have 
come to stay and such a book as God 

in the Gitu by Hirendra Nath Datta betrays no 
indication of any narrow creed or dogma, while 
making valuable contribution to Bengali literature. 

The spiritualist, though hailing from a foreign 
and distant land, has likewise started wth some 
doctrines which need not be disputed, — the presence 
of other beings, of there being a world peopled by 
disembodied spirits, — and these ideas have furnished 
another common platform where men of different 
faiths may meet and discuss about tlie Great Here* 
after without violently disturbing their own religious 
beliefs. Such ideas have been incorporated into the 
form of the novel by Tekchand — or Peary Chand 
Mitra — and also by Surendra Natb Bhattacliaryya — 
and such novels, specially by the latter, have been 
immensely popular. 


* The Theosophical Society was started in 1875. The acceptance 
of Universal Brotherhood is binding on the members. It “ seeks t.* 
* draw the existing religions into united friendly co-operation,” in order 
to save the world from Materialism. See Theosophy, Annie Besant. 
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VI. Conclusion 

In this chapter we have classified and examined 
the thought contents and tendencies in Bengali lite- 
rature, with reierence to the hroad topics of man, 
nature and religion, pointing to tfie effect cf the 
west on the changes that ..re evident. 

We have thus seen lane the idea of religious 
toleration has been widened by western agi'ucies : 
the ])ioneei's of the Brainno Samaj, specially Keshab 
Chandra, had known the different faiths and wanted 
to bring about a harmony; the leaders of neo- 
Hinduism — the renascent Hinduism — w^anted to 
extend sucli ideas because Hinduism to them was 
the most inclusive of all religions, and the princi- 
ples taught in the GiUt were to be found applicable 
to all other religions, the founders of which were so 
many re-incarnations of the Great Being. Swami 
Vivekananda, the distinguished disciple of Sri B.am- 
krishna, who was an entirely original thinker and 
sadhdk, made no fetish of his particular faith, and 
preached the unity of all religions with all the em- 
phasis that he could command, because religion alone 
could save India from being submerged by the alien 
culture. Rabindra Nath and Aurobindo have both 
contributed considerably to lilt religion out of the 
mire of sectarian disputes, and theosophy and spiri- 
tualism, born in the west, have helped what may be 
described as the spirit of the times. All these acti 
vities have their reflex in literature and indications 
of western influence have been given in their pro- 
per context. 
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Conclusion 

We have at last, in accordance with our pro- 
gramme as previously laid down, arrived at results 
in connection with western influence in Bengali lite- 
rature. We have found that the literature has been 
affected by its contact with an alien culture, a 
foreign literature, and that the changes extend both 
to the thoughts which constitute the matter or con- 
tents, and also to the forms of expression both in 
prose and verse. The language itself shows signs of 
the new influence ; there has been remarkable con- 
tribution to the vocabulary ; the prose style has been 
formed and the poetic improved in quality ; while the 
. growth in the volume of the literature has been con- 
siderable likewise. Bengali drama lias been practi- 
cally a new form ; such has been the case with 
Bengali novel ; and the epic has grown into some- 
thing new, quite distinct from the Mangal gnns 
that had been the vogue in the centuries that had 
preceded. The lyric also shows abundant signs of 
the richness of the new influence, and its technique 
at the present day, the prosody and the phrasing, 
owes much to the model of English literature. The 
greatest change, however, is noticeable in Bengali 
prose. Whether the essay or the periodical litera- 
ture, the prose biography or history through prose, 
theological dissertations or philosophical discourse, 
— everything is a departure from the established 
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ways of the previous centuries. Tf this is so with 
regard to the meie form, how much remains to be 
said as regards the spirit of ihe literature, its new 
mood and tendencies, itt. matter and contents ! There 
has been an upheaval — a revolutionary change — 
tliough some of it might or would have ccme about 
by itself ; we may take stoc-k of it by noting that 
man’s individuality has received a new interpreta- 
tion, his group life has lieen greatly disturbed, 
women have entered into literature, as in life, de- 
manding their rights to be considered equal to men, 
nationalism has been recognised as a potent force 
and represented as such in literature. Humanity has 
been raised to the rank of Godhead, and judged wor- 
thy of worship and service. Nature is now no longer 
viewed as a mere setting, but is deemed to be active- 
ly helping or hindering man, while the spiritualising 
of nature in the light of recent European literature 
and literary ideal is now a familiar idea in Ben- 
gali. The greatest change, all things considered,- 
has been with regard to religion, the question of the 
other world ; mere authority as such has been at a 
discount, there have been attempts at explaining or 
defending religion by means of rationalism ; the his- 
torical outlook has grown, a new mystical concep- 
tion introduced, and several attempts made — mainly 
due to contact with the west — towards toleration of 
other religions and Samanvaya or harmonising of 
differing creeds. 

It speaks volumes of the marvellous capacity of 
Bengali language and literature that it has been able 
to assimilate so much within so short a time as a 
century. For in the life and growth of a nation, a 
century is not a long period, as there is considerable 
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difference between an individual and a people. For 
such distant nations, for such distinctly different lite- 
ratures, for cultures in some respects widely removed 
from each other, to have mingled and grown and 
mixed in the two currents that flowed in each other 
— is one of the wonderful subjects that can be studied 
with interest and profit. Western influence in Ben- 
gali literature is one aspect of such a study, and the 
student cannot fail to be struck by the rich recepti- 
vity of the Bengali mind which has succeeded in 
making its own the new forms and ideas which be- 
longed to the west and grew there in tlie process of 
centuries. Considerable have been the results, but 
how lar-reaching they will be, may be still a matter 
of debate. 

The richness of the capacity of Bengali litera- 
ture will appear better to our view and clearer if we 
compare the analogous cases — the cases of other In- 
dian vernaculars — and consider how far they have 
gained from such an impact. A typical case is avail- 
able in Urdu literature, and it is quite convenient 
too, because the subject has been studied with care 
and the result published by Prof. Sayyid Abdul Latif 
of the Osmania University, Hyderabad. There we 
find that the influence of English was mainly res- 
ponsible for the prose compositions, but that in verse 
there had been no new and permanent incorpora- 
tions an attempt to write a blank verse drama in 
imitation of Shakespeare was an ignominious failure ; 
but that in the choice of subjects and the method of 


* “ Barring these few spasmodic and apparently inadequaitiC at- 
tempts very little has been done to incorporate into the system of Urdu 
prosody any new forms from English vereifiaation ’ — Sayyid Abdul 
Latif ’s Influence of English Literature on Utiu Lite'^ature, p. 72. 
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treatment, theie had been considerable advance. So 
far as the new ideas are concerned, much, undoubt- 
edly, was due to English literature ; the spirit of 
freedom in political, social and religious life and in 
literature as well, because there were the shackles of 
convention to cast off ; the spirit of enquiry and 
search after truth which included the study of his- 
tory and a scientific cm iosity ; the more complex 
attitude towards man and nature ; the spirit of pro- 
gress identified as a trait of modern western civili- 
sation — all these have steadily grown in Urdu lite- 
lature. But in Bengal the hardest has been richer 
still, though at the same time the faculty of criticism 
has been more strongly exercised, and to verse forms 
there have been numerous additions both in metro, 
and in stanza, in prosody and kind. This has no 
doubt its explanation ; Hut it is necessary to say at 
the same time that the receptivity of the Bengali 
mind deserves some credit for it. 

Who will say that this receptivity has 
been all for good? It has resulted in the 
addition of new' forms, in the incorporation of 
new ways of viewing nature, man and God, 
but. each advance of this nature has led to a 
divergence betiveen the educated and the un- 
educated, a widening of the gulf between those who 
have received English education and those who have 
not. The gulf is there in other countries as well ; 
the break between the past and the present genera- 
tion has to be understood, and it is not understood 
generally by either. Robert Louis Stevenson makes 
the same complaint.* This natural difference has 

Memories and PortraiU (First eBsay). 


49 
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been- increased in the case of Bengal, and however 
rapidly education might spread, the receptivity it- 
self would be a cause of difficulty and create differ* 
ences. The songs oi' Ram Prasad now appeal to one 
class of readers ; to the other, they are a source of 
disgust. Rankim Chandra saw this in his time 
and he wanted his Bangadarshan to be the connect- 
ing link between the two. Those who received the 
new education should impart it, in their turn, to 
those who were ignorant, — this was his idea. Fifty 
years have passed by, but his mission, the mission 
of his Bangadarshan, still remains unfulfilled. It 
is the newness of the education that is at the root of 
this lack of understanding. 

Apart from this difficulty of (‘-omprehension 
which exists among the mass of readers, there is 
another factor to be considered. It is the resultant 
attitude to life and thought. Acquaintance with the 
forms of the sonnet, the ode, the elegy is not the 
highest gain ; trying to view man, nature and God 
as others view them, however successful the attempt, 
is at best a lesson at copying ; and the success of the 
attempt is itself a danger, because it offers tempta- 
tion against an independent outlook on life. Richness 
of form may but conceal the poverty of spirit. In 
the case of western influence in Bengali literature, 
is not the influence so great, productive of so many 
new forms and ideas, that the spirit of the literatuie 
has been impoverished, that the mind of the men, of 
the men of letters, has suffered from lack of real 
strength which can only come from originality? 

The problem, thus stated, ceases to be merely 
literary and becomes educational, and social in a 
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larger sense. To exereise the gift ef prophecy is dan- 
gerous here, hut ii may be affirmed at the same 
time that the literature has in it sufficient native 
strength to \"eai’. itself irom mere imitation and to 
seek its own way through the ages. To this end, re- 
action evidenced from time to time has been a great 
helj). We may mentioii lieie a few strong opinions, 
strongly againsi the w holesah or uncritical adoption 
of western influence in lit-'rature. 

The strongest condemnation has come from 
Deshbandhu t'hitta Ranjan Das, who sounded a note 
of warning, if not alarm, in his Kdvyar Kathu. 
Drom the beginnings to a poet like Krishna Kamal 
(loswami, the literature shows an organic unity. 
Why, he a.'.ks, is this sense of unity blurred in 
modern ffengali poetry? Shall we lose the soul of 
the poetry by attending too much to European lite- 
rature?* To him the contact of the west has appear- 
ed in the nature of a catastiophe ; “ At the new ad- 
vent of tlie west in Bengal, at its glare, the lamp of- 
Bengal went out, its wick had dried up. Bengal has 
always seen the sun I'ise in the east, the sudden 
lightning-flash in the western sky blinded its eyes, it 
seemed to be in a swoon. The life of its life closed 
its portals.' ’t There is so much vital difference 

t u’p? 

’I'® ’•ilwitv 

Tttsii nf®*! 1 

fltrtti f®®ni Bti r5»i, CM antys f5f»| I’— 

^"11. *•> T ‘ ' 
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between the two minds tliat the modern T3engtili 
liternture, grown only through imitation, is artiti- 
ciai, insincere, and therefore of no count at all. He 
felt that the life of Bengal must he freed from this 
ai'tificial, hybrid literature, and all lesources should 
he utilised to make the heart of Bengal s))eak out, 
otherwise all its strength is being used ujj for 
nothing.* 

In his condemnation of westei'ii influence. Das 
does not stand alone. Raj Narayan, years ago, 
harped on the same string. Nahin Chandra, speak- 
ing of Bankim Chandra's influence in Bengali 
society through his imaginaiy creations, remarked 
again and again about its baneful working. “Bankim 
Babu is immortal in Bengali literature ; his novels 
contain much excellence in technique and ideals, hut 
there is no model character. The world does not 
hold such models of father, son, brother, sister, 
mother, daughter and even servaJit as nuiy he found 
•in e\'ery Indian home, thanks to the Ramayan and 
the M aJulbharat . By his uncommon genius Bankim 
Jiahu has destroyed these models, has not been able 

to build any His novels are excellent by their 

Ein’o])ean standard, but, judged by the Indian, ai'c 
not good as literature.” t Bankim Chandra 
and Rabindra Nath have been both careful 

♦ c»*w >rtr5'Bi 

Tlifstt* cJi^ atc*rt art'll^ 

I 5f?3! wm*! 
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agaiiiMt sensele.ss oi’ servile imitation of western 
models, and both of them repeatedly held that where 
there was no touch with life, tl.iere could he no assi- 
milation and, in such cases, the critical faculty must 
be exercised to gain full advai.tagt' from the contact 
of the cast and the west. Bhudeh had his eye mort' 
on the society than on the literature ; yet he entered 
into an emphatic d(!fence t.f the eastern way in 
matters literary and extolled the use of hyperbole 
and syniholism in tlie oriental fashion, as has been 
jrointed out in the course of this hook. The warn- 
ings of these critics have been useful in checking 
the course of Bengali literature towards mere trans- 
lation and slavish imitation. 

Will this influence he an abiding one, or will 
it vanish in the next few years, along with the 
growth of the critical spirit in the Bengali mind? 
Prof. Sylvain Levi, one of the most distinguished 
Orientalists (or rather let us say, “ indologists ), 
is reported to have said with reference even to 
science (which, hasc'd on reasoning and inductive 
generalisation, is universal in its scope, not 
national), that “ the East is freeing itself from its 
slavish devotion to western science and is beginning 
to develop along its own lines.”* There ha,ve been 


1 hmcif 

I fpik’i i'— ^>(1? 

* Reported in the Statesman, Sept. 4, 1928. Gj. also in ^ tlie 
same report. “ At one time western culture was despised by the Bast. 
Then dawned a kind of slavish admiration and the Bast followed 
step by step. But now they were beginning to recognise in Japan, 
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assuniiices that tlio cast will never be the west ; that 
the Bengali will unlearn as quickly, at least, as he 
has learnt ; but when all is said and done, it is idle 
to speculate. 

It may be said in conclusion, however, that 
Bengal has no need to fear any imminent loss of 
her late acquisitions ; for to all appearances they 
have come to stay, they have be('n j)roperly assimi- 
lated and nationalised, and in the years to come sIk* 
will go on adding laurel to laurel in her crown ol 
glory. Nobody need have any fear about the loss of 
her personality at this sudden conquest ■)i' 
her citadel, for she has retained tier ])ei‘son 
ality and made what she borrowed her own. 
It was fortunate that there weie jx'rsons at 
the helm in her course onward at the critical junc- 
ture, persons who were imbued with strong ])atriot- 
ism, sturdy connnonsensc, abundant critical spii'it 
and sufficient grounding in the culture of the (a)untrv 
-—specially Bankim and Rabindra Nath — who 
saved her from mere slavish imitation and guided 
her to beneficial assimilation. Hence both Rabindra 
Nath and Pramatha Chaudhuri have expressed them- 
selves strongly in favoui- of the viewv that Bengal has 
gained as a result of hcj' coming in contact Avith the 
west, so far at least as literature is concerned, has 
become dynamic where it was static, and it should 
not seem out of place that the view of a cultured son 
of Bengal, indicating an optimistic outlook should be 


at all events, lhat western sciences show* traces of their own work and 
discover the proper application of thtdr own ^ift Younj.,^ Jaf>anos(' 

scientists were beginning to conduct their reaeirches on a national 

basis.” 
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quoted at some length as we eonie to the ('lul of the* 
book : 

c?c»r? ! #5^^, 'orwifRi 

’>f?t<i ^inptici <it5i fipi 1?^, 'st^l ^ff 
'Q flJfi J|1 JTI, 'srWW^ 

'Slt^^ tS’fl 

^ ^ I «it»fTi c?'egl^ ^ ft?ii 

^»rT%c?[^ I ifl ^«n ^1 

'ttw ^t?1 'St^n <3p#5t *tfilH, ^tiJ ^ 

src^tfl a^t*! ’tl?) I Jitfesj CT 'SitC'bl 

-Sltc^, ?#l« 5i;=«f 'SI'WW^ 'Q "#5f'5 ^1 ^gte^, 
^I'SR lilt ^ c^'fl '^SRtf^WfNl 

^-'-2tt5r:«i '^rtiw^ra ’rff^wl i ^ 

'S«R'8 'S|t’’tff5kr^ I 

'5lt>Rl C^, C#t®, ^1, ^cta W%I Sf*f5WS > 

Cff^^ ; ^^*1 '51^*1 ^ ^'»R« 'arWm ’tfet®T‘ 

(2# ’ftig '®«ftf*f wt ^ '«it*rtc'R( 

^5^’r‘ttt ’?f5^ c^ ^'5c?ra ^tt 

'si'bral ni»i5 CT, ^^'8 '5it»rtw5 ^ ^ srtt, 

'Q?F55 'srWc'R ^’ta *l^*rti:«lt '®itc5 i 

^tfesT^ 'srtsrfc?? erc*!? jrft® ^it^itr 
ilk cn ^ '«rt^ i 

OT i2ft«Rt^'5t5^C5 •Tft ; 

"siai cft*ra I — ( 0, W’Ha 

Jrtft®! ’ff^k 'Srf%®t^«l I ) . 

‘ ‘ Many of us think that whatever is old and 

'^ntiquated belongs to literature. Krittivas and 
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Kavikankan are antiquities of our country. What- 
ever will grow in later times, if not after the model 
of Krittivas and Kavikankan, or if showing some 
trace of our modern education, will not be an indi- 
genous product ; it will be fair to dub it foreign and 
that will cause a shrinking of our soul. Of material 
things this can no doubt be asserted, for they do not 
grow, they remain what they had been. But we 
know a living thing really and only through its 

change When Bankim’s genius proclaimed 

that the beat of life in European literature marked 
our literature also by its sweet melody, then did the 
joyous and auspicious conches resound through the 

cottage groixnds of the Bengali Muse Even then 

wc had to turn to the west for praise and blame. 
Even then we saw the things of the universe through 
Mill, Bentham, Comte, Milton, Byron and Scott; 
if we ever looked hard at our western teacher with 
or without reason, the haughtiness itself showed the 
■bondage of our hearts ; both through love and hate 
we repeatedly proved that even then we were not 
free, a strong and considerable influence was heavy 

on us For this reason the literature of those 

times was not radically connected with the soil of 
our country, but seemed to be hanging high on a 
tree, like orchids. There is not the slightest doubt 
that this literature had life in it ; but, that life came 
to it from the literature of another country." 

Another critic of our literature has testified to 
the drive that has resulted from the influence ; our 
literature has got a push onward by reason of its im- 
pact with the west : 

snwi ^ 
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cffmi I <ii'l tst^ncf; ^it'Mc’f 

C?*f^l C^T!^ C<f^i>‘ CCff C'^t^'8 ffc^ 

'5|g;c^' St^t^Ta ^W '5|ti^>tf I '=('91^1 

'®ff^ «r9i9l 5tf^^Pi,— c’P^ 

I Ct3l ^1 ’itsic^ 

CW ^^«tr.ot^ '5(t’f*IW C’ft?*t c$^f^ 

Ff fC^ ^ac? I— ( JlfSr’W. ^5? *T°S«ITI ) 

“ 33](' literature ol Kiiro))e, its pliilosopliy, does 
not lull the mind, hut gives it a push. The tendeney 
of European civilisation, be it like nectar, or an in>- 
toxicant drink, or poison, is to excite the mind, 
not to allow it to remain calm and unmoved, l^y the 
grace oF the English education, through the contact 
of this English civilisation, we, all the peo})le oF the 
country, are impatient to move ourselves and to guide 
others, in some direction whatever. In a word, W(‘ 
may he either lor pi'ogjcss or loi‘ a I’ctrograde mov(^- 
ment, hut we are all dynamic, — none oF us are static 

Just as flowers bloomed on the broken hedges 

oF Hira Malini at the advent oF Sundar, so the 
flowers oF literature have bloomed in our country at 
the advent oF Eurof)e.’' — Sabiij-Patni , Vol. 1, i. 

One more statement about the bcncticdal eliect 
of W'esteru influence in Bengali literature. 

That the breath of the west has whispered life 
into the dormant spirit of Bengali literature has been 
acknowledged by' the supreme litta'ary artist of the 
age, who traces the awakening to the new influence . 

■^fwfc5, 'srWw? 

50 
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c^rt^ ^5 cm 

^tCR, ^ '5(15 lil^ f^tC^ m 

<<1^ %v5t^?i1 ff ?ttH ^«l ^1?%^ «!ftC^ I 

'SWura (?t, C?C»fK «rN45 "sitK-iil?? C¥»tC^ 

JRF^R Rl I <i5-C?C'*ril ^'8ft9 C?»tt^W 

^ fCm iSt’Tt'l 'srtCI I C^ttR 

C^R #rRCR? 'srtRtUo ’ftRR RtRR- 

^ Rlt’tf^ I— ( 

8 < ) 

English education has touched our life like 
the ‘ golden wand ’ (of the folk tales), it has only 
aroused the reality in us ; the man who fights shy of 
this I'eality, who knows the chain of convention to 
be the only good, whether he is a Bengali or an 
Englishman, pretends to ignore this education as a 
mistake and this aAvakening as unreal. The stc'reo- 
typed argument of such people is that the impact of 
one country does not rouse another to consciousiu'ss. 
But history contains evidence that the south briH'ze 
blowing from a foreign, far-off country has called 
foith the jubilation of flowers in the literary groves 
of another. Ho'wever, it may be and from whatever 
source, life is called forth by the blow of lih', this is 
a reality for all times in the affairs of human mind.” 
— Sahuj-Patm, Vol. I, iv. 
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